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Sir John Gilbert and Victorian Illustration 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT, Editor of the “Art Student” 





The Duchess of Teck 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET 





The Ameer of Afghanistan 


A CHARACTER SKETCH BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIM 





The New Canadian Reciprocity Movement 





Our American Republics 





The Books of the Season 





Che Departments contain among balf-a-hundred subjects: 


The Sealing Question and the Pacific 
Ocean 


Spain’s New Cuban Policy 

Ex-Minister Taylor on Cuba 

The Results of the New York Elec- 
tions 

Currency and Banking Reform 

The Political News of England, 
Austria, Germany, Turkey, and 
Africa 





The Prevention of Yellow Fever 
A Swedish Explorer in Central Asia 


The Horrors of.English Home Work 


A Scheme of Workingmen’s Insurance 
The Rate of Street-Car Fares 

The Three-Year College Course 

The United States in the Iron Market 
American Comic Opera 

“Hymns That Have Helped” 





A Profusely Illustrated Christmas Rumber 
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By y is the 
— |! concentrated nutriment 
Sey) of prime lean beef 
ee ‘ further strengthened in 
| musce-forming constit- 
~~. -uents by the addition of 
ne ‘eine _ Ls 

eing appetizingly spice 

pat ihn read 

for immediate use wit 

hot or cold water. 


[gout both meatand drink-a foe to fatigue 
which gives added strength and vitality to all whouse it 


lo be had of all grocers and druggists. 
The interesting litle panphlet Various Views on Vigoral ‘is mailed for the asking 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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Ss pecial History Cl ub. 


for the Holidays Club closes Dec. 31. 


If your application is MAILED on or before above 
i sae ae 1 Chintinens . date, you will be in time to participate in the 

: sast month we made a © aristmas suggestion present low Club price (saving you over one half), 
which met with a quick response from all sections of with easy payments. 


the country, and so many applications came in as to 














entirely exhaust our November allotment 
of the 


Library of 


it = eh 7 i . 

3 Roh HOY | | 

art weer | eae : MA ~ ¢ 

oc Universal 
STOR] MsTOmyL| mony] MsTOR H ] t } 

Sah Es Hy feo Many letters were received inquiring if 

it MM ~=©our low Club price for the work would 

i= Nui) prevail during December. In answer to 

lee } MN Seoul hy es MMMM all those, we are gratified to announce that 

Se Pes Haier we have succeeded in arranging for a 

I vo | vot | | vou Bi F voLIBId| vod} Af all special limited Holiday Edition, which en- 

; = ii : ables us to still place within easy reach of 

those who act promptly this splendid 

Encyclopedia of historic learning which 

constitutes 


THE ONE SUPERB CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


WHA 7 THIS The three great epochs, Ancient History, Medieval History and Modern History, naturally claim the prin- 
cipal portion of the Library, but Reeent History also receives the attention its importance and interest demand, and 
the record of events is brought right down to the present year. The History of Civilization and The Philosophy 

GREA 7 WORK of History are more fully treated than in any other work ever published in this country. The Illustrations, from 
the works of such great artists as Meissonier, De Neuville, and Dore, are numerous and brilliant, marking the turning 

REA ‘se Rg TS. points of history, and The Historical Maps (there are nearly roo of them) are more abundant and accurate than in any 


other work, native or foreign. In every one of those vital features which constitute a comprehensive, accurate, instructive 
and valuable History of the World the Library is simply incomparable, It is the Largest, Latest, Best. 


The Library presents the only authentic history of Alaska is the subject of special treatment 
TOPICS OF **The Armenian Massacres,” ** The a SEE HOW which includes the history of the ld dis- 
THE DAY. kan Poundary Moy ed ne Trana- rT TIS sovertes tn the ena and other > 
vaa air,” * e Cuban Revolution,” ions, with a new double-page map in 
° «The Revolt in Crete,” together with the late LA E I ‘ fear colors, from the latest U. S..Government 
history of every important nation, all illustrated and explained with a 
large number of new portraits, maps and diagrams. 


and Canadian surveys and reports, showing the different routes to the gold 
fields, with photographic reproductions of scenes on the Yukon River. 
WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE WORK. 
President E. Benjamin Andrews, Ex-President Cleveland writes: President M. W. Stryker, of Hamilton 
of Brown University, says: ha ee . : College, says: 
*“* The educational value of the ‘ Library of Bele! be a — Poe pte are a “ The ‘ Library of Universal History’ will 
Universal History’ is sure to be very great.” = ng puotscation s A BP Sy prove of high educational value to many 
Samiliarity with historical literature. ” 
households, 
Rev. Francis W. Greene, Philadelphia, 
“a ; > i . 
Dr. 8. G. A. Brow = Shippensburg, Pa., W. W. Lewis, Moorland, Mich., writes: ae Pa., writes: 
writes : “ The binding, paper, type, and illustrations 
“ My set arrived to-day. I am more than “ The history arrived in good condition. 1) are beautiful. Ihave never bought anything 
pleased with it. It should be in every home | am delighted with it. Iwould not sell it for | in my life that lam better pleased with than 
and public library in the land.” vuble the cost tf I could not get another set.” | lam with this set of bovks.” 





By Special Arrangement with the Club a few sets have been set aside temporarily for Review readers, but 


APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE SENT IN AT ONCE 


in order to participate in the distribution at the present very low prices. 


controls, for the benefit of its members exclusively, a special limited Holiday Edition of this splendid Library 
OUR CL UB and is enabled to supply the sets (while they last) in three styles of binding at a saving of over 50 per cent. 

of the regular subscription price, according to the style selected, besides affording easy terms of payment. 
Those who enjoy the historical and biographical articles in the great magazines will thoroughly appreciate 
the superb Library of Universal History, and no teacher, student, member of a historical club or occasional reader should fail to Investigate 
our Club offer. The demand has been so great for these sets on the ar favorable terms offered that the entire edition secured for last 
month has been exhausted, and a special limited edition arranged for, which will be distributed to those who apply during December. It is 
therefore advisable to write at once for full particulars regarding the work and the Club plan and price. The Club will also send you free an inter- 
esting set of specimen pages and illustrations, including full-page portraits of Herodotus, Franklin, and President McKinley and his Cabinet, smaller 
portraits of six great statesmen, also text-page portraits of Queen Victoria, Paul Kruger, General Weyler, Nansen the explorer, with eight reproductions 
of famous historical scenes, a large folding map of Cuba, a new double page map of Alaska, photographic scenes on the Yukon River, and a chart of 


the Klondike River and its tributaries. Address all communications to 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE HISTORY CLUB, 141 E. 25th Street, N. Y. 
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The Warner Classics 





Important to 
Book Lovers 


SPECIAL SOUVENIR ISSUE-OF THE FINE ESSAYS 
IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION FROM THE 


Charles Dudley Warner Library 


Vol. I.—The Philosophers. 
DARWIN, by Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester; ARISTOTLE, by 
Prof. Davidson; BACON, by 
Charlton T. Lewis; NEW- 
MAN, by R. H. Hutton. 

Vol. I1.—The Novelists. 
HAWTHORNE, by Henry 
James; BALZAC, by Prof. W. 
P. Trent; GEORGE ELIOT, 
by Prof. Chas. Waldstein, 

Vol, III.—The Poets. 
BYRON, by Charles Dudley 
Warner; DANTE, by Chas. 
Eliot Norton; TENNYSON, 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 

Vol. IV.—Historians and 
Essayists. 
GIBBON, by W. E. H. Lecky ; 
CARLYLE, by Leslie Stephen ; 
EMERSON, by Richard Gar- 
nett; MATTHEW ARNOLD, 

by Prof. Woodberry. 








An Exquisite Holiday Gift. 


Signaling the extraordinary success of CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S NEW 
LIBRARY, Harper’s Weekly Club, through which the LIBRARY is being distributed 
has issued in Little Classic form, as a souvenir, a representative series of the fine critical 
and interpretative studies which form so notable a teature of this monumental publica- 
tion. 


The series consists of four handsome little volumes, containing fourteen essays, and 
bound in two different styles, one in cloth and the other in full leather. They are sold 
at a merely nominal price, and are intended to acquaint lovers of literature who have not yet 
had occasion or opportunity to examine the LIBRARY itself, with its high character and 
the wonderful variety and interest of its contents, = 


The studies here reprinted have been specially prepared for Mr. Warner’s LIBRARY 
by the foremost living men of letters alike in America and Europe. Each has been written 
by a recognized authority upon the subject or author treated. 


Charles Dudley Warner himself writes of Byron; Henry James has dealt of the subtle 
genius of Hawthorne with his accustomed exquisite felicity ; and that distinguished Har- 
vard scholar, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, has given a masterly review of Dante. 


Then, again, both Prof. Lankester, of Oxford, who writes upon Darwin and Huxley, and 
Prof. Waldstein, of Cambridge (England), who writes upon George Eliot, were personal 
friends of those of whom they treat, and their essays are a charming combination of reminis- 
cence, exposition and criticism. 


The historian Lecky, whose own studies have lain in the period covered by the ** Decline 
and Fall,” is peculiarly fitted to write of Gibbon, and the same might be said of Leslie 
Stephen, who portrays Carlyle. The examples we give will suffice to indicate the quality 
of all. 


These studies, chosen from over a thousand of like quality and character comprised in the 
LIBRARY, have, as their general aim, sympathetic interpretation such as will stimulate 
a more general reading of the world’s greater atithors. They are delightfully free from 
pedantry—at once scholarly and popular in the best sense ; while many are of truly brilliant 
workmanship, 


The volumes are embellished with costly engravings of the subjects of each essay—many of these being from rare sources, 
and beautiful examples of the engraver’s art ; likewise, fine half-tone portraits are given of the writers of the essays. 

None of the studies requires more than half an hour for its perusal ; the volumes are of such handy size that they may be 
slipped into the pocket and read on the train or to and from business, and in their handsome and tasteful bindings are an ad- 
mirable addition to the library or drawing-room table. 


This series is not to be had at the bookstores, but through Harper’s Weekly Club only. 
any address, postage prepaid, for $1.00 for the cloth binding, and $2.00 for the full leather. 


The four volumes will be sent to 
As the edition is limited and the 


demand for so notable an issue will undoubtedly be large, it will be necessary to restrict this offer, and but one set will be sent 
to any one address, Remittance should be made to 


HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB, g1 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GREAT BIBLICAL LIBRARY 


Beautiful ART VOLUMES, a complete and magnificently 
illustrated BIBLICAL LIBRARY, for less than the 
price of an ordinary family Bible. 





a 
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This wonderful Library is not only 
the authorized version of the Bible, in 
large, clear type, but also includes 


A Biblical History, 
A Bible Atlas, 
A Bible Dictionary, 


and with its brilliant 
SELF-INTERPRETING FEATURES, 


exhaustive Commentaries, Explanatory 
Sat i Notes, Harmony of the Gospels, Helps 
THE to Bible Study, etc., etc., and 


$OOOOOOS5 $5544 444444446 44 





fE | OTHE «| THE 
SELF | SELF SELF SELF P 
INTERPRETINOINTERPRETINGINTRRPRETINGINTERPRETING:, 440 FULL-PAGE... 
BIBLE BIBLE BIBLE BIBLE} ; ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Seer TTT ee TT 
Se showing the actual scenes of the 
great Historical Events of the Scriptural 
narrative, constitutes the 


Most Wonderful 
Biblical Production 


in existence. Read these three ietters, 
taken from thousands of a similar 
character : 
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‘‘T haveseen no work that will yield a richer 

harvest of most desirable knowledge, or a “It is the finest thing I ever “T greatly prize it. It is the most beautiful 
higher inspiration in the direction of virtue saw. I am enthusiastically de- and most useful Bible I have ever seen or 
and duty, than this great production of the lighted with it. It adds an intense ever expect to see. God will surely bless 
closing years of our rgth century. Every lover interest to the study of the those whoareengaged in putting forth His 
of the Bible should secure this work if it is in Bible.’”,"— (Rev.) F. M. Lams, Word insoattractivea form.’’—Jas.A. Scott, 
his power.’’ — (Rev.) Cuas, E, Lorpv, New- Kennebunkport, Me. 710 Third Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
buryport, Mass. 





OUR BIBLE CLUB controls the entire first edition of this truly wonderful Bible. More than two- 
thirds of the edition has already been allotted to Club members, but 

WHILE THEY LAST, which can be but a short time, we will deliver to those joining the Club this 
remarkable Biblical Library at our exceptional Club price and on our most convenient terms. The offer 
must be withdrawn when this edition is exhausted. The proposition is so liberal (saving members about 
fifty per cent. on any binding they may select) that we advise our readers to write at once for full particulars 
regarding the work and the Club plan. The Club will also send you FREE, postage paid, a beautiful art 
portfolio of copyrighted photographic views, selected from the remarkable series of 440 fuil-page plates 
which so beautifully illustrate the new Self-Interpreting Bible. These are 8x 10 inches in size, printed from 
the original plates on heavy enameled paper, and are suitable for framing and home decoration. These were 
secured for this work at an expense of $25,000 by a special expedition sent to Palestine and the East for 
this sole purpose, and constitute the most remarkable collection of Biblical photographs the world possesses. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE BIBLE CLUB, 141 East 25th Street, New York. 
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**In a country unsurpassed for magazines, ‘ The Century’ stands unsurpassed.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


THE CENTURY 


For the Coming Year. 


OR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


THE Boston Herald recently said, ‘‘ So adequate a combination of ability and of 

interest, of timeliness and of permanency, of criticism and description, of fiction 
and of history, and, finally, of literature and of art, is not attained by any other 
magazine.” Inthe pages of THE CeNTuRY appear the articles that people talk most 
about,—those which attract the most attention in the world ofletters. Tes editorials 
make for good citizenship; as has been aptly said, ‘‘ THE Century stands for 
something.” ‘ 

The plans for the coming year justify the publishers in the belief that not only 
will all of the cherished traditions of the past be preserved, but that the magazine 
will make a distinct advance, winning new friends and adding many new subscrib- 
ers. The great success of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s novel of the American Revolution, 
‘‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,’’ will make of special interest the announcement of 


A New Novel by Dr. Mitchell 
“THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS” 


A Story of the French Revolution. 


It will follow Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel of New York life, * Good Americans,” 
which begins in the November CeNTuRY. ‘The attractions for the new volume 
cannot be better judged than by the following list of important features which ap- 
pear in the November and December numbers. 








First chapters of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel 
4“ 


Andreé’s Flight into the Unknown. 


Impressions and Photographs of an Eye-witness. 


An interview with the Sultan by the Hon. A. W. Terrell, 
ex-minister to Turkey, giving the Sultan’s side Of the 
Armenian troubles which he desires Mr. Terrell to com- | Reminiscences of those who enjoyed the companionship 
municate to the American people. 


Stories by Frank R. Stockton, Lord ‘Tennyson. Superbly illustrated. 
and by the author of ‘“‘ The Cat and the Cherub.” The Woaderted Morning-Glories of Japan. 
3y the author of “‘ Jinrikisha Days.” Jith reproduc- 
F con era some ca of exquisite paintings by jemene artists. ° 
and James Whitcomb Riley. The Author of “A Visit from St. Nicholas.” 


A Map in Color of “Greater New York.” 


Contributions from Mark Twain andJchn Burroughs. 


AN IMPERIAL D: 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Beginning the Volume. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 
Christmas Issue. 
Four Engravings by T. Cole after Gainsborough. 
S? Merry Christmas in the Tenements, 
By Jacob L. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.” 
Illustrated by Hambidge. 


Edwin Booth in London. 
A Religious Painter 
The Work of Fritz von Uhde.  Iflustrated. 


‘TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 
AT FRESHWATER. 





TURKEY 
UESTION. 


of the poet, published with the consent of the present 


Second Instalment of 


Mrs. Harrison’s Novel “Good Americans,” 
An Essay by the late Gen. Francis A. Walker 


uA 








A woman’s reminiscences of Mexico during the French 
Revolution. 


An Article on “Mozart,” by Edvard Grieg. 
“GALLOPS.” 


The first of a group of stril:ingly original stories about 
horses, by a new writer. Etc., etc., etc. 





on “The Causes of Poverty.” 
Second Part of 


James Whitcomb Riley’s Poem “ Rubaiyat of 
Doc Sifers,’? begun in November. 
SIX COMPLETE STORIES 


by Henry Van Dyke, Marion Manville Pope, and others. 
Etc., etc., etc. 








The Price of The Century is $4.00 a year. 








The $6.52 


Offer. traits, regular price, . 











Lew Volume Begins in November. 


The Century Magazine for one year, . $4.00 
The Century Gallery of One Hundred Por- 


7.50 to any 
$13.50 


e e ° 





THE CENTURY CO. 





The two for $6.50, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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For ale by all dealers ox sent, post-paid, 


to any addzess on receipt of price, by 
Ghe Gentury Go., Ubnion &guare, 


Tew York. 





LEADING NOVELS OF THE DAY. 


“CAPTAINS 


Ohe Contury (% 3b 


THE STORY OF MARIE-ANT' 
Y ANNA L. BICKNELL, author of ‘‘ Life in the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire.” A vivid picture of the.court of Louis XVI, from 
new data. Richly illustrated, $3.00. 


AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. 





: sj 
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COURAGEOUS.” 


A VIVID story of the Grand 
Banks, full of stirring adven- 
ture and picturesque character- 
drawing. Of interest to young 
and old. Illustrated by Taber. 
$1.50. 
By the same author. 
The Jungle Book. $1.50 


The Second Jungle Book. $1.50 


HUGH WYNNE. 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
NOVEL of the American 
Revolution and of social life 

in Philadelphia,—the hero on 
General Washington’s staff. Con- 
sidered by many critics ‘‘the great 
American novel.”’ Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. Two vols., $2.00. 











ERE the author of tf 
Roman Empire,” etc., tells the story of South Africa, its politics, 


resources, characteristics, etc. 
NEW EDITION OF JOSEPH 
AUTOBIOG 
VV 7ITH an additional chapter. 
richly illustrated, $4.00. 


By John La Farge. 


ases of life in Japan as seen by the well- 


tals GRAPHIC account of 
By Rudyard Kipling. A known American artist La Farge. With his own illustrations. $4.00. 
By Bishop Potter, 
of New York. 

**THeE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE, 
and other Orations and Addresses.” 
Bishop Potter’s public utterances, mainly voted to educational and other questions 
on Civic questions. A vital book. $2.00. 


FORTY-SIX YEARS IN 


By President Eliot, 
of Harvard. 
‘*AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO Crv- 


ILIZATION.”” Essays and addresses de- 


of great moment. $2.00. 


THE ARMY. 
By General John M. Schofield. 


| Seen West Point to the generalship of the Army,—with many remi- 
niscences of important events and chapters of secret history. Large 
8vo, 500 pages, cloth, $3.00. 


iaieins == OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


ames Bryce, M. P. 
he American Commonwealth,” ‘‘ The Holy 


400 pages, $4.50. 


IN’S 
RAP 


A classic _of “the stage. 500 pages, 


BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS. 


** Modern French Masters.’’ Biographical reviews by 
twenty American artists of their famous teachers, Diaz, Corot, 
Millet, Géréme,Courbetandothers. Superblyillustrated, $10.00. 

** Old Italian Masters.’’ Raphael, Titian, and_ others, 
engraved by T. Cole, with notes by W. J. Stillman. $10.00. 

** Olid Dutch and Flemish Masters.’’ Rembrandt, Franz 
Hals, and others, engraved by T. Cole, with notes by Prof. 
J.C. Van Dyke. $7.50. 


New Edition of Gen. Grant’s Memoirs. 


erin notes by Colonel F. D. Grant; new illus- 
trations, new type. Two volumes, cloth, $5.00. 


THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 
Small Books in Dainty Leather Bindings. 


DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS CAROL. Issued in this beau- 
tiful form. 1.00. 
CICERO’S ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP, ‘‘ DE AMICITIA.” 
A new translation, $1.00. 
Other books in this series include ‘‘ Thumb-Nail 
Sketches,” by George Wharton Edwards, ‘‘A Madeira 
Party,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, etc., etc. 


Prisoners of Conscience. “ Sonny.” 
POWERFUL story of the N RS. Ruth McEnery Stu- 
Shetland Islands, by art’s popular story of 
Amelia E. Barr. $1.50. an Arkansas boy. $1.00. 


Up the Matterhorn Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
in a Boat. New Books. 
N extravaganza, by Mar- a ee to Young Men” 
ion Manville Pope. and “Talks to Young 
Illustrated. Women.” $1.00 each, 


otations for Occasions, 
2500 Clever and appropriate quotations for menus, programs, 
etc. By Katharine B Wood. $1.50. ; j 


$1.25. 


ee, 





QW eee 


‘* English Cathedrais.’’ By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer, magnificently illustrated by Joseph Pennell. $6.00. 

‘* Henriette Ronner, the Painter of Cat Life and Cat 
Character.’’ With photogravures. $15.00. 

“The Reign of Queen Anne.’’ By Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant. Superbly illustrated. $6.00. 

** Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire.”’ 
By Anna L, Bicknell. Richly illustrated. $2.25. 


New Edition of Roosevelt’s “Ranch Life.” 


byte Remington's famous illustrations. Formerly 
issued at $5.00. New edition $2.50. 





“RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS,” 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
bie latest work of the famous Hoosier poet — 

a long poem, the story of a quaint and lovable 
village doctor. With fifty illustrations by C. M. 
Relyea. Rich binding, $1.50. 
By the same author, “ Poems Here at Home.” 
A CHOICE collection of Mr. Riley’s work. II- 

lustrated by Kemble. Cloth, $1.50; vellum, 
$2.50. 

‘OTHER BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Collected Poems of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. $1.75 
Five Books of Song. By Richard W. Gilder. $1.50 
For the Country (new). By Richard W. Gilder. $1.00 
Songs of Liberty (new). By Robert U. Johnson. $1.00 


Electricity for Everybody. 


A popaier book explaining electrical science in an untechnical 
way. By Edward Atkinson. $1.50. 
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IN 
‘Books. 


JAVA, THE GARDEN OF THE EAST. 


NEW book of travel, by ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE, author of ‘‘Jinrikisha 


Days.” Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC. 


Y MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. An historical romance, reproducing 
the spirit of the age of Joan of Arc with great fidelity. $1.50. 


THE CENTURY COOK BOOK. 
‘* 4 'T once the most comprehensive and concise cook book that we know of.” 
— Home Fournal, N. Y. With photographs of dishes described. 600 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
JOAN OF ARC. By Boutet de Monvel. 


pages, $2.00. 


Tt young folks’ art book of the year. 
Folio, oblong, $3.00. 


in color, with text. 


Superb illustrations by de Monvel 


“MASTER SKYLARK,” A Story of Shakspere’s Time. 
B* JOHN BENNETT. One of the most successful of St. Nicholas serials. 
Stirring adventure of the Elizabethan age. Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 


THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. A Unique War Story. 


Y WILLIAM H. SHELTON. A Robinson Crusoe story of the Civil War. 


Illustrated by Clinedinst. $1.50. 


FIGHTING A FIRE. Ali About a Fireman’s Life. 


Y CHARLES T. HILL, illustrated by the author. 


The most complete and 


up-to-date book on the subject,—how firemen are trained, how alarms are 


transmitted, the fire patrol, etc., etc. 


$1.50. 


MISS NINA BARROW. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
STORY of character-building for girls; helpful, stimulating, and znteresting. 


Frontispiece by Birch. $1.50. 


A NEW BABY WORLD. Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
N° more popular books for very little folks have ever been published than 


the various issues of ‘‘ Baby World.” 
things from S¢. Nicholas for the little ones. 


This is a new one, full of the best 


Hundreds of pictures. $1.50. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF ST’. NICHOLAS. 


TT beautiful volumes of this favorite children's magazine for 1897. A 
thousand pages of stories, illustrated articles, poems, pictures, etc. 


A library of delight. 


By “ Uncle Remus.” 
‘‘Daddy Jake,” new edition. 
tures by Kemble, $1.25. 
“Rhymes of the States.” 
A geographical aid to young people, 
by GARRETT NEWKIRK, $1.00. 
“St. Nicholas Songs.” 
II2 songs by 32 composers, beauti- 
fully illustrated, $1.25. 
“The Swordmaker’s Son.” 
A story of the time of Christ, by W. 
O. STODDARD. $1.50. 
The Shadow Show. 


By PETER S. NEWELL, artist of the 
Topsy Turvy books. $1.00. 


In two parts. 


Pic- 


Send for Catalogue. A copy of the beautifully illustrated 
thirty-two page catalogue of The Century Co.’s publications 
will be sent to any address, free, on request. 


$4.00. 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
‘Donald and Dorothy,” new ed. 
$1 50. ‘ The Land of Pluck,” $1.50. 
‘*When Life is Young” (poems), $1.25. 
Lady Jane. 

Mrs. C. V. JAMISON’S popular book 
for girls. Twentieth thousand. $1.50. 
“Artful Anticks,” 

A collection of humorous verses and 
pictures by OLIVER HERFORD. $1.00. 
The Famous Brownie Books. 

By PALMER Cox. Five books. $1.50 
each. 
“A Boy of the First Empire.” 
A story life of Napoleon by EL- 
BRIDGE S. BROOKS. $1.50. 
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PATRIOTIC 
BOOKS 
FOR BOYSANDGIRLS 


The Century Book of 
the American Revolution. 


Y Evsrince S. Brooks. With 
Introduction by Chauncey M. 
Depew. The latest issue in a very 
successful series. The story of the 
trip of a party of young people to 
Revolutionary battlefields North 
and South. Superbly illustrated 
— 208 pictures. Published under 
the auspices of the Empire State 
Soc’y, Sons of the American Rev- 
olution. $1.50. 


The Century Book 
for Young ericans, 
Y Evsrivce S. Brooks. Tell- 

ing in attractive story form 

what every American boy and girl 
ought to know about the govern- 
ment. 200 illustrations, $1.50. 
Published under the auspices of 
the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 


The Century Book 
of Famous Americans. 
Y Exsrince S. Brooks. The 

story of a young people’s pil- 

grimage to the Rem of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Webster, and other fam- 
ous men. 250 pages, 200 illustra- 
tions, $1.50. Published under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 
Hero Tales 
from American History. 
Y THEoporE RooseveEtt 
and Henry CasotT Lonce. 
Graphic descriptions of acts of 
heroism. 300 pages, illustrated, 
1.50. 


Some Strange Corners 
of our try. 
Y Cuartes F. Lummis. De- 
scribing out-of-the-way won- 
ders of America. 270 pages, illus- 
trated. $1.50. 














" UNION SQUARE, 


THE CENTURY CO. 


NEW YORK. 
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ST. N ICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


St. NICHOLAS will enter upon the twenty-fifth year of its successful 
career as the leading magazine for boys and girls with its November 
number. The publishers believe that it will pass the quarter of a centu 
mark with a volume unsurpassed — if even equaled — by any other vo! “4 
ume of the whole twenty-five. The most important serials are: 


THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Rudyard Kipling’s first ‘‘ Jungle Stories’ were written for ST. NICH- 
OLAS, and this year he will contribute a new series of stories to the 
magazine, written in a new vein,— fantastic stories to be read to boys 
and girls ‘‘just so."". Old and young will enjoy them together. 


“*THE BUCCANEERS OF OUR COAST,” 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
A series of narrative sketches treating of the origin and exploits of 
RUDTARD KIpiine. that wild body of sea rovers calling themselves ‘‘ The Brethren of the 
Coast.’’ Mr. Stockton throws no glamour about the lives of these 1 rovers, but ina perfectly wholesome 
way tells a chapter of American history that all boys and girls are sure to read. Fully illustrated. 


“TWO BIDDICUT BOYS,” 
And Their Adventures with a Wonderful Trick Dog, 
BY - TROWBRIDGE. 
Mr. Trowbridge always has three essentials ‘of story- telling —live characters, an interesting plot, and 
a good style. His latest story is strongly marked with these qualitics. Full of vivid interest. 


A Romance of Chivalr A Fairy Tale of Science: 
“WITH THE BLACK PRINCE,” “THROUGH THE EARTH,” 
By W. O. Stoddard. By Clement Fezandié. 
An historical Ali of the middle of the 14th A Jules vaaad romance. A scientist of the next 
century, the story of a young English nobleman century succeeds in boring a hole through the 
who follows the fortunes of Edward III. earth and sending a boy through it. 


“THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB,” A STORY OF TRACK AND FIELD. 
By Rupert HuGuHEs. The writer tells in lively, humorous style of a year of sports as carried out 
by some “‘ real boys,'’’—foot-ball, golf, tennis, wheeling, boating, and track athletics. 


SHORT STORIES BY FAMOUS WRITERS. 
Many of the short stories St. NICHOLAS has published inthe past have already become juvenile clas- 
sics, and the promise of the coming year in this 
respect is most flattering. Contributions in prose 


and verse have been promised by many well-known 
authors, including RuTH MCENERY STUART, The enone Co. 


IAN MACLAREN, JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, Mrs. 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. HK. Wicholas Pe Sebel for Young Folks 
The Artistic Illustrations Wereby Certify 
that 


of St. NICHOLAS have been always one of its best 
and most educating features. The leading artists 
illustrate for this the leading young folks’ magazine. . 

& entitled to a year's subscription for the aid 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Ch. Wicholas Meagagine 
ready everywhere on the 24th of November, is a 
beautiful example of magazine making. It is a inning «it the gift of 
Christmas book in itself for only 25 cents. 


The Volume Begins with November. @ Witness the signature of the decretary of Che Century Cow at 














If you wish to use a subscription to ST. NICHO- the office of the Company in Wew York, this. 
LAS as a Christmas gift, we will send you the cer- . day of. in the year 189 — 
tificate shown on this page. Subscribe through 
dealers or remit to the publishers. Price $3.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The Macmillan Company's Ten Books. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE. 


‘*4 biography that deserves to have applied to tt the poet's own line, ‘In its simplicity sublime.’” 


The Life of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


BY HIS SON. Two Volumes, Cloth, $10.00 net. 





The First Edition was The Second Edition was The Third Edition was 
Published October 12. Published October 23. Published Nov. 10. 


This, the most famous biography since “Two salient points strike the reader of ‘The chief worth of the book, of 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, comprises many this memoir. One is that it is uniformly | course, is its minute and illuminating 
hitherto unpublished fascinating,so | portrayal of Tennyson himself. Its 
Postponed from poems, letters, and | ‘* Uniformly fascinat- rich in anecdote value is only less 
October 6. the personal ’recol- ing.’’ — The Tribune, and marginaliaas | ** Minute and illue for the glimpses it 
lections of oldfriends {| New York. to hold the atten- | minating.’’—7e affords of other 
such as Professor Tyndall, Mr. Aubrey tion with the | Evening Tran- men of his time. 
T. de Vere, Lord Selborne, Mr. Lecky, power ofa novel. In the next place, it has | scv7/ft, Boston, Mass. Both make it a bi- 
Professor Palgrav ie, etc. been put together with consummate tact, if ography that is 
The portraits and views illustrating it not with academic art. likely to be more than the book of one 
are unusually good. ‘*It is faultless in its dignity.” year, or of two,”’ 


‘* Easily the biography, not only of the year but of the decade.”—New York Times. 




















The Story of Gladstone’s Life. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, [1.P., 
Author of ‘‘A History of Our Own Times,’’ ‘‘ The Four Georges,’’ etc. Cloth 8vo. Price, $6.00. 


.‘The long period which Mr. McCarthy has spent as a member of the House of 
Illustrated Commons, an eye-witness of the story he now tells, the long nights of research Cloth, extra, 
° and preparation for, and also the later work of w riting his ‘ nena i of Our Own ; 
with Por- Times,”’ in which Mr. Gladstone has been so prominent a figure, have fitted Mr. Octavo. Ap- 
° , McCarthy as no other man has been prepared to tell the story, which is not only : 
traits of Mr. that of a man’s re bys of his country’s political life, so closely have the two in- propre ate 
i terests been combined for these many years. 
Gladstone It is sixty-four years or more since the handsome young Oxford graduate was Cover 
suddenly called home from Italy to enter Parliament, and to take a prominent place oer 
and m any from almost the very first. Asan Under Secretary whose chief was in the House de Stegner. 
a eps of Lords, it fell upon him to answer all questions relating to the Colonial De- P sill cits 
other PromMme-= partment. Yet about this time Disraeli prophesied that the young man Aad xo rice, 
° Suture before him, failing to recognize his coming antagonist in a long fight of a > 
nent men. quarter of a century’s duration. $6.00. 





The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


EDITED BY FREDERIC G. KENYON, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL ADDITIONS. 


b _ ——- ot ony pont ty Bang ~ In this collection are comprised the letters to 
een prepare conviction that love : : } I 
of English literature will be glad to make a Illustrated a Mittra Shee. Fame, MI ae. Ret 
closer and more intimate acquaintance with one— Mr. Chorley, Miss Blagden, Miss H h, and 
° . Mr. Mis eden iss Haworth, an 
or, it may truthfully be said, with two—of_ the with Portraits Miss cd Madame Emil Braun To 
So ( ). 
most interesting literary characters of the Victo- these have been added a number of letters which 
ran ace Me acitin from a ais mass &f | e€ey Teo Vol | have been ky ten by thei ponesors for th 
purpose of the present volumes. 
life, w hich Mr. Browning, after his wife’s death, y ° on ai 
reclaimed from the friends to whom they bad UMES, Medi “une PR ag oe rao — prasad naif _ — 
been written, or from their representatives. ng + to complete the record, it has been thought well 
tae passed, into the ——— of his son, — Svo. Price, to pe ocak links of narrative, which should 
. Barrett Browning, with whose consent they serve to bind the whole together into the unity of 
are now published. Miss Browning (the poet’s $4.00. a biography, which covers Mrs. Browning’s life 
sister), to whom many of the letters are addressed, from the time of her girlhood to her latest years. 


has also freely consented to their publication. 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 


The Old Santa Fé Trail. 


The Story By Col. Henry Inman, late of the U.S. Army. Fully Illustrated with full-page Plates by FREDERIC Cloth, 

of a Great REMINGTON, and other illustrations showing Portraits ot famous Trappers, Scouts, etc., and of places 8vo. Pri 
on the Trail of special historic interest in the form of initials and tailpieces, There is also a Map Me - 

Highway. of the Trail. $3.50. 


OLD ENGLISH LOVE SONGS. A Companion to OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 
With an Introduction by am, wt ee $2.00, Of ee The eg said : . 
uckram. ‘This is one of the prettiest gift books of the 
; HAMILTON W. MABIE. Limited Edition. season, a volume whiek anyone with a taste for 
Who also selected the contents, Price, $5.00. old English songs will be glad to possess.’’ 


With illustrations and decorative head and tail pieces by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Italian Novel: CORLEONE. 


Another Mr. Crawford’s most popular novels are held to be those which reproduce Roman society and are In two Vol- 


Story of the . . : 5 
ed Snclnan chiefly concerned with the fortunes of the Saracinescas. The Bookman calls Corleone 5 = — 


Family. ‘One of the strongest and most delightful novels of the century.” 2.00. 


Short Stories Illustrating Life in India. YANKEE SHIPS AND YANKEE 
IN THE PERMANENT WAY. ' SAILORS. 


3y FLora ANNIE STEEL, author of ‘*On the Face of the Waters,”’ Tales of 1812. By James Barnes. Old adventures in a new set- 
‘“‘In the Tideway,”’ * Flower of Forgiveness,”’ etc. ting; the names of half-forgotten sailor heroes revived ‘‘and 
Her insight into the native point of view is remarkable, and it is old battles between famous ships refought, the whole described 
acknowledged that she is unsurpassed in her minute acquaintance in a breezy, captivating style which will awaken interest in the 
with and power of describing native life. history of a troublous time in the nation’s life.” 


James Lane Allen’s The Choir Invisible. 


‘*Mr, Allen stands to-day in the front rank of American novelists. ‘The Choir “The longest, strong- 

Invisible’ will solidif i 4 ll establi Sea's est and most beautiful 

Geet Mates. Geen, nia e wi soli ify a capes already well estabtished, and bring into of ie. Bkaets eng 
clear light his rare gifts as an artist. For this latest story is as genuine a els.’’—-Chicago 


8vo. Price, $1.50. work of art as has come from an American hand.’”’— The Oxntlook. Tribune. 


6oth Thousand. 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
Under the Proprietary Government. By Tuomas Cartyte. Edited by ANNIE Marsie Russet. 
By Epwarp McCrapy. Cloth, crown 8vo, Jn Press. Cloth, 16mo, 80 cents net. 


Singing Verses for Children. 


With Music and Illustrations in Color. Verses by Lydia Avery Coonley. 
[Illustrations and colored borders by Atice KettocG Tyter. Music by Freperic W. Root, ELEANor Situ, Jessie L. Gaynor, 
and Frank H. ATKINSON, JR. 
SongsandMusic The verses are simple and natural, full of the pleasures of child-life, outdoor or indoor, Every page 
with Pictures bright and varied. The music is admirably suited to the verses. Specially De- 
signed. Cloth, 


a “A work of rare beauty.” — 7he Evening Post, Chicago. 4to. $2.00 net. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS, FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
CITIZEN BIRD. WILD NEIGHBORS. 


. : eg : . Outdoor studies in the United States, by Ernest INGERSOLL, 
Scenes from Bird Life in plain language for beginners. By author of ‘* Country Cousins,” ‘Friends Worth Knowing,” etc. 
Mase Oscoop WriGut, author of “ Birdcraft,’’ etc., and Dr. Crown octavo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
E.uiorr Cougs, author of ** Birds of North America.” : : : : . 
Cloth, r2mo. $1.50 net. “The book is full of curious information. An exceedingly in- 
o . Ne a ase P teresting chapter is devoted to animal training and animal 
‘“‘ There is no other book in existence so well fitted for arousing intelligence, and no reader, however well up in natural history, 
and directing the interest that all children of any sensibility will lay down the book without having learned something from 
feel toward the birds,”"—Chicago Tribune. it."—The Evening Transcript, Boston. 
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he Macmillan 


Company's New Books, 


ON LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, ETC. 


THE AGE OF TENNYSON. 


By HuGcu Wacker, M.A. Handbooks of English Literature 
Series. r2mo, Cloth. Price, go cents net. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES. 


By ANNA JAMEsonN. With twenty-five Portraits of famous 
Players in Character. 12mo, Cloth, ornamental. Price, $2.00. 
The analysis of the characters has been supplemented by por- 

traits of celebrated actresses who have played the parts, thus 

presenting the heroines through the medium by which Shakspeare 
intended his creations to meet the eye of the public. 





THE FALL OF THE NIBELUNGS. 


Done into English by MarGarET Armour. Illustrated and 

Decorated by W. B. MacpouGa.LL. Square 8vo, Cloth. Price, 

2.50. 

Simrock’s arrangement of the medizval text is the one that has 
been chosen for translation, and the plain prose rendering that 
has been attempted in this work should be welcome to those who 
like a translation to bring them as near as possible to the original. 


UNDINE. 


By F. De La Morre Foveut. With 63 Illustrations, Initials, 
Chapter Headings, and Tailpieces, by Rosix M. M. Pitman. 


Extra Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. 


Freely By Epitu SIcHEL. 


Ilustrated.§ New York Herald. 
THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION. 


By GreorGE Burton ApDAms, Professor of History in Yale Uni- 
versity. With Maps and many Illustrations. 
1r2zmo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 et. 

‘Tt would be scarcely possible for French history to be set be- 
fore educated men in so small a compass more skilfully, more 
graphically, or more thoroughly in accord with the results of re- 
cent investigation ; certainly no English history of France of the 
same size can compare with it for accuracy or interest.’”,-—Zuglish 


Historical Review. 
Scientifc Subjects 


THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY. 


A Study of the Jongh Worship and Mythology of the Ancient 
Egyptians. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., author of * Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Astronomy,”’ etc. With many Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 
This work of the great English astronomer is of most fascina- 

ting interest, and is profusely and appropriately illustrated. Its 

field is a new one, which should be fully investigated. 


With a Frontispiece and many Portraits. 
Sichel’s forceful, scholarly, and enthusiastic study of the great Lafayette and his household.’”’— 





“Not one dull page in Edith gyo, Cloth 


Price, $4.0. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


By Ernest ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A., formerly Director of the 
British School of Archeology at Athens. 
Complete inr volume. 12mo, Cloth, Price, $2.50 me?. 


The Nation says: ‘It is concise, yet thoroughly readable, and 
its half-tone illustrations are uniformly good. In this book we 
have for the first time in English a thoroughly competent history 
of Greek sculpture. It is a pleasure to be able to recommend al- 
most without qualification a book on a subject which has been 


much at the mercy of the incompetent and the reckless, 


Popularly Treated. 
THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


By Sir ArcH1BpALD GEIKIE, Director General of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo, Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
A course of lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins University 
in April, 1897, inaugurating the Lectureship founded in that 
University in memory of the late George Huntington Williams. 


LIGHT, VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. 


Discoveries in 
Optics, etc. 


By Sytvanus P. Tuompson, author of ‘Electricity and Magnetism.” 
on modern phases of Optics, including the Réntgen Ray. 


SKETCHES FROM OLD VIRGINIA. 


By A. G. BraDLEy. r2mo. 


Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


Popular lectures 


Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This collection of short stories is a series of studies of the characteristics of a generation that is fast dying out in Virginia, and 
relate chiefly to the period covered by the fifteen years, or so, following the late war. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). ew Volumes. 


FLORIO.—The Essays of [lichel de Montaigne. Vol. V. 
BOSWELL.—The Life of Samuel Johnson. Vol. III. 
16mo., Cloth, gilt top. Price, each, 50 cents. Limp leather, 
gilt top, 75 cents, 
Both of these works will be complete in 6 volumes. 


TEMPLE DRAMATISTS (THE). New Vols. 


The Faithful Shepherdess. By Joun Frercuer, Edited with 
Preface, Notes ana Glossary by f. W. Moorman. 


The Rivals. 
Introduction and Notes by G. A. Aitken. 
top. Price, 45 cents. Paste-grain morocco. 


By RicHarpD BrRINSLEY SHERIDAN. Edited with 
32mo, Cloth, gilt 
Price, 65 cents. 


Send for Circulars showing the volumes previously issued and to follow in these series, which are scarcely less 


popular than the widely known Zemple Shakespeare. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. Mew Volume. 
JANE AUSTEN’S MANSFIELD PARK. 


The ‘‘ Peacock ’’ Edition, $2.00. Illustrated by HuGH Tuomson, Introduction by Austin Dosson. 12mo0. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


In addition to the volumes in this well-known series, in the ordinary edition, and in that known as the 
‘Peacock Edition,” The Macmillan Company publish the collected works of many of the most famous novelists— 
not only of such English writers as Dickens, Scott, Miss Austen, Henry Fielding, etc., etc.—but also translations 
of the works of Balzac, Daudet, Turgenieff, Bjérnson, etc., etc. 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


$1.00 with coupon secures you IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of 
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APPLETON’ STRATFORD-ON-AVON SHAKESPEARE 
issued in {2 ARTISTIC VOLUMES BOUND IN HALF-MOROCCO WITH GILT ‘TOPS, 
UNCUT EDGES, and a gallery of illustrations of famous Shakespearian players reproduced in 
photogravure, ; 
A limited number of sets will be distributed to readers of this magazine to 
advertise this matchless edition. 
NO ADVANCE PAYMENT REQUIRED. NO EXPENSE FOR DELIVERY. 
The magazine ‘‘coupon”’ entitles you to the immediate possession of the 12 artistic volumes on these extraordinary 


terms: Only $1.00 after delivery, and then only $1.00 monthly for 14 months, 
A MAGNIFICENT 


PORTEOLIO 
ART PLATES 


made in Paris by Goupil & Co., 
reproducing famous oil paint- 
ings, will be sent 


FREE 


to magazine subscribers—a su- 

perb collection of photogravures, : PM 

with portraits of the artists and s 3 Wee anne DAS OBR Ae 

descriptive text. a ) 
In itself a royal Christmas it a 5 Say 415 ie 

Gift—complimentary to Strat- 

ford-on-Avon subscribers. 











To Messrs. D. Appleton & Company, $1.00 DISCOUNT IF YOU 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. REMIT CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Gentlemen— 
Please send me, C.0. D. $1.00 (charges prepaid), set of STRATFORD-ON-A VON 
SHAKESPEARE, and ART PORTFOLIO. I agree to pay balance at rate of $1.00 monthly 

for 14 months. 
Signed. 





Address 











REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A History of Dancing 


From the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. By G. VuILiier. 
With 25 full-page Photogravure Plates and over 4oo Text illus- 
trations. Folio, cloth, uncut, $12.00. 


New Letters of Napoleon I. 


Omitted from the Collection published under the Auspices of 
Napoleon III. Edited by M. Leon LeEceEstreE, Curator of the 
French Archives. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. Uniform 
with Meneval’s ‘‘Memoirs of Napoleon,’? With Portrait. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $2.00. a 


Marriage Customs in [Many Lands 


3y the Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, author of ‘‘Creatures of Other 
Days,” etc. With 24 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


. Edition in Colors: 
Bird Life 


A Study of Our Common Birds. By Frank M. Cuapman, As- 
sistant Curator of Mammalogy and Ornithology in the American 
Museum of Natural History; author of ‘*‘ Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America.”’ Illustrated by Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son. With 75 full-page colored plates. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Peter the Great 
By K. Watiszewski. Uniform with ‘‘The Romance of an 
Empress (Catherine II. of Russia),’’ by the same author. 
Small 8vo, cloth, with portrait, $2.00. 


In Joyful Russia 


By Joun A. LocGan, Jr. With 50 illustrations in colors and 
black and white. Small 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


The Story of the Cowboy 
By E. Hoven, author of ‘“* The Singing Mouse Stories,” ete. II- 
lustrated by William L. Wells and C. M. Russell. A new vol- 
ume in The Story of the West Series, uniform with ‘The 
Story of the Mine” and ‘‘ The Story of the Indian.”” Edited by 
Ripley Hitchcock. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Literatures of the World 
Edited by Epmunp Gosse, Hon. M. A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Uniform Edition, Each, rzmo, cloth, $1.50. 
Now Ready: 


Modern English Literature. By the Epiror. ; 

French Literature. By Epwarp Dowpen, D.Litt., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin. 

Ancient Greek Literature. By Gitperr Murray, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


The Beginners of a Nation 


A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest English Settle- 
ments in America, with Special Reference to the Life and Char- 


The first volume in ‘A History of Life in 


acter of the People. 
8vo, cloth, 


the United States.’ 
$1.50. 


The Concise Knowledge Library 


Anew series of instructive and interesting books, which contain 
in an abridged form a wealth of exact information which can be 
thoroughly relied on by the student, and yet of such a popular 
character as to meet the needs of the general reader. 


Now Ready: 
Natural History. Nearly 800 pages and over 500 original illus- 


trations. Small 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Small 8vo, cloth. 


By Epwarp EGGLEsTON, 








SARAH GRAND'S NEW NOVEL, 
THE BETH BOOK. 


By Sarau Granp, author of “The Heavenly Twins,’’ etc 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Christian 


A Story. By Hatt Caring, author of ‘* The Manxman,”’ “‘ The 
Deemster,”’ ‘‘ The Bondman,”’ etc. rzmo, cloth, $1.50. 


Equality 
By Epwarp BEttamy, author of “ Looking Backward,” ‘ Dr. 
Heidenhoff’s Process,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Mystery of Choice 
By R. W. CuHamBers, author of ‘*The Moon Maker,” “ The 
Red Republic,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


At the Cross-Roads 
By F. F. Montrfsor, author of “Into the Highways and 
Hedges,”’ ‘False Coin or True?’ ‘*The One Who Looked 
On,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Baboo Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B. A. 
By F. Anstey, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,’’ ‘‘ The Giant's Robe,”’ 
“ Tourmalin’s Time Cheques,”’ etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 
Uncle Remus 
His Songs and His Sayings. By Joe CHANDLER Harris. 


New and revised edition, With r12 illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. x12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Seven Seas 


A recent volume of Poems by Rupyarp KrptinG, author of 
* Barrack-Room Ballads,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 


True to His Home 
A Tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. By Hezex1aAnH BuTTer- 
WORTH, author of *‘ The Wampum Belt,”’ ‘* The Patriot School- 
master,” etc. Illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


The Red Patriot 
A Story of the American Revolution. By W. O. Stropparp, 
author of ‘ Little Smoke,” ‘* The Windfall,” etc. Illustrated 
by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Exploits of Myles Standish 
By Henry Jounson (Muirhead Robertson), author of ‘‘ From 
Scrooby to Plymouth Rock.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Commodore Bainbridge 
From the Gunroom to the Quarterdeck. By James BaArNEs, 
author of ‘‘ Midshipman Farragut.” Voumg Heroes of Ou: 
Navy Series. Mlustrated by George Gibbs and others. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


APPLETONS’ HOME-READING BOOKS 


A comprehensive series of books presenting upon a symmetrical 
plan the best available literature in the various fields of human 
learning, selected with a view to the needs of students of all grades 
in supplementing their school studies and for home reading. 

to Volumes are Now Ready. ‘Uniform Edition. Each illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, (Send for Prospectus of Series.) 





(ee Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing 
descriptions of these and other important books. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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27 se iy St. (i. P, Putnam S Sons. 24 Be op 

The Venetian Painters of the 
Renaissance. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, author of ‘Lorenzo Lotto,” etc. 
Large paper edition, containing 24 photogravure reproductions 
of famous paintings by Messina, Vecchio, Bissolo, Titian, Bel- 
lini, Piombo, etc. Large 8vo. 


Little Journeys. 


To the Homes of Famous Women. By EvLsert Hupsarn. 
Being the series for 1897. Printed on deckle-edged paper, and 
bound in one volume, with portraits. 16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 
Uniform with the above :— 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authots. 


The 3 vols., as a set, ina box, $5.25. 


Pratt Portraits 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By Anna Futter. 
New holiday edition, with 13 illustrations by GEoRGE SLOANE. 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Astoria: 


Or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. By WasnHinGcTon IrvinG. VZacoma Edition. With 28 
photogravure illustrations, and each page surrounded with a 
clored decorative border. Two vols., large 8vo, beautifully 
printed and bound. Cloth extra, gilt tops, $5.00; three-quarters 
levant, $12.00. 


’ 





This edition is printed from entirely new plates, and is by far 
the most sumptuous presentation of ‘‘ Astoria”’ ever issued, It is 
embellished with borders, printed in colors, especially designed by 
Margaret Armstrong. The photogravure illustrations have been 
specially prepared for this edition by the well-known artists R. 
F. Zogbaum, F. S$, Church, C. Harry Eaton, J. C. Beard, and 


others. 


Some Colonial Homesteads 


And their Stories. By Marion Hascann. With 86 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 


In this volume the author tells the storizs of some colonial 
homesteads whose names have become household words. The 
book is charmingly written, and is embellished by a large num- 
ber of illustrations, very carefully selected and engraved. 
Among the homesteads presented are: Brandon, Westover, 
Shirley, Marshali House, Cliveden (Chew House), Morris 
House, Van Cortlandt Manor House, Oak Hill (the home of 
the Livingstons), Philipse Manor House, Jumel House (Fort 
Washington), Smith House (Sharon, Conn.), Pierce Home- 
stead, Parson Williams’s House, Varina (Pocahontas), James- 
town, and Williamsburg. 


Historic New York. 


The Half Moon Series. Edited by Maup WiLpER Goop- 
win, ALICE CARRINGTON Royck, and RutH Putnam. With 


By the same author :— 
A Venetian June and A Literary Courtship. 


Holiday edition, with numerous illustrations. 
The 2 vols., as aset, in a box, $2.50. 


The Ayrshire Homes and 
Haunts of Burns. 


By Henry C, SHELLEY. With 26 full-page illustrations from 





2g illustrations and maps, 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


The volume includes the papers which have appeared under 
the title of the “‘ Half Moon Series.’’ The book is quaintly il- 
iustrated, and affords glimpses of New York in the olden time 
which cannot fail to interest those who know the city only in 


photographs by the author, and with portrait in photogravure. 
16m0, gilt top, $1.25. 

A book of interest to all lovers of Robert Burns and of Scot- 
land. The value of this little work is enhanced by the views of 
the homes and scenes which are placed by the side of the verses 
with which Burns has made them immortal, 


its strenuous modern life. 


On Blue Water. 


By Epmonpo pe Amicis, author of ‘* Holland and Its People,” 
“Spain and the Spaniards,’’ etc. Translated by J.B. Brown. 
With 60 Illustrations. Uniform’ in general style with the 
illustrated editions of Amicis’ works. 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 


The author describes the life on an emigrant ship bound from 
Genoa to Buenos Ayres. His touch is light, while his observa- 
tion is close, and the pictures, both of the saloon life and of 
the teeming emigrant quarters, are graphic. 


Nippur: 


Or, Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. The 
Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to 
Sabylonia, in the years 1888-1890. By JOHN PUNNETT PETERS, 
Ph.D., Sc.D., D.D., Director of the Expedition. Very fully 
illustrated. Two volumes, sold separately, 8vo, each $2.50. 


A splendid work, which is to be classed among the most 
remarkable of modern archzological researches.—NV. Y. Times. 


A Note-Book in Northern 
Spain. 


By ArcHer M. Huntincton. With over 100 illustrations. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 

In this volume of travel the author describes a district hith- 
erto inadequately treated by writers on the Spanish Peninsula. 
The author describes a trip through the provinces of Galicia, to 
Astorga, Oviedo, Yuste, and many other places of historic in- 
terest. A brief sketch of the rise and development of the bull- 
ring is also given, 


The Cruikshank Fairy Book. 


Four Famous Stories. I. Puss in Boots, II. Hop o’ My 
Thumb. III. Jack and the Beanstalk. IV. Cinderella. With 
40 reproductionsof the characteristic designs of George Cruik- 
shank. 8vo, full gilt edges, handsomely stamped cover, $2.00. 


John Marmaduke. 


rm a ny i of g English one x gee yo 1649. By 
SamuEL HarpEN Cuurcu, author of * Li f Oli Cc - 
Heroes of the Nations Series. well.” 3d edition. faaseed. 12mo, Pei pe 


‘* A stirring and captivating story.” —Columbus Dispatch. 


Irving’s Complete Works. 


New Knickerbocker Edition. Forty volumes printed on 
vellum deckle-edged paper, from new electrotype plates, with 
photogravure and other illustrations. 16mo, gilt tops. Sold only 
in sets. Per set, $50.00. 


Recent Issues. Fully illustrated, large 12mo, each, cloth, $1.50. 


21. Ulysses S. Grant and the Period of National Pres- 
ervation and Reconstruction, 1822-1885. By CoL. Wm. 
C. Cuurcn, author of “ Life of Ericsson.”’ 

22. Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy, 
1807-1870. By Henry A. Wuire, of Washington and Lee 
University. 








Holiday number of “Notes on New Books,” a quarterly Bulletin; circulars of the “Story” and ‘Heroes of the Nations” ; 
“Some Colonial Homesteads”’ ; ‘‘Astoria”’; “Little Journeys,” etc., sent on application. 
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WELL IN THE FRONT IN 1898 


THE BOOKMAN 


An Illustrated Literary Journal 





English Editor: W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
American Editors: Prof.L HARRY THURSTON PECK, of Columbia College, N. Y. 
JAMES MACARTHUR 





$2.00 PER YEAR 
sasB0eece 


The Bookman 


has been a distinct success since its appearance in February, 1895. It 
started with the assumption that there is ample room and a sufficient 


clientele among the great multitude of readers in America for a literary journal of the same character as the 
English Bookman, and its brief history has already thoroughly justified its existence. 

With the compass of a monthly journal, 7e Bookman has been able to embrace all parts of current 
literature, and we are warranted in stating that it not only meets the needs of the vast majority of readers, 
but will cover in the course of the year at least as much ground as the weekly periodicals, and at less 


expense. 
who reads or writes. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT .— 7he Book- 
man is unusually complete and fresh in the 
matter of American and English literary news. 


NEW WRITERS.— 7%e Bookman will continue 
to give biographical sketches of new and rising 
authors of the day. Portraits and other illus- 
trations will also be given. ~ 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY ARTICLES. 
The Bookman will be noted, as heretofore, for 
its timely and important miscellaneous articles. 


NEW BOOKS.— 7%e Bookman especially aims at 
giving prompt reviews of new books, by com- 
petent critics. 


OUR LONDON LET’TER.— 7%e Bookman con-- 


tains a London Letter by Dr. Robertson 


Nicoll. 
PARIS LET TER.— 7%e Bookman also publishes 


a Paris Letter. 


CONTINENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY.—7%e Bookman surveys, periodi- 
cally, the field of Continental literature, and the 
latest educational publications. 


AMONG THE LIBRARIES.—7%e Bookman 
gives especial attention to Library Economy, 
and accurate news from the great libraries of 
the world. 





The Bookman, in brief, has proved to be, as a contemporary puts it, a vade mecum for everybody 


BIBLIOGRAPHY .— 7%e Bookman contains mat- 
ters of interest to collectors of rare books and 
bibliographers, including the art of book-mak- 
ing on its technical side. 


THE BOOK MART.— 7%e Bookman, under its 
department, ‘‘ The Book Mart,” presents facts 
of an interesting and novel nature alike to 
bookreaders, bookbuyers, and booksellers. The 
list of the six best-selling books of the month 
from leading booksellers throughout the country 
has proved to be a feature of great interest to 
general readers, as well as to those more 
intimately connected with the selling of books, 
whose hearty co-operation has been secured. 


FINALLY, 7%e Bookman aims at interesting all 
connected with books, and at being thoroughly 
readable. For this purpose the co-operation of 
some of the ablest writers and some of the lead- 
ing booksellers in Great Britain and America 
has been obtained. Among those who have 
already contributed to 7he Bookman, and who 
have undertaken to contribute in the future, are 
the following : 


Hamilton W. Mabie, J. M. Barrie, Brander Matthews, 
Prof. Henry Drummond, George E. Woodberry, Hall Caine, 
Clement K. Shorter, AT. Quiller-Couch, Melvil Dewey, 
Nicholas Murra Butler, George Saintsbury, Theo. L. De 
Vinne, Robert Hoe, Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, Dr. 
Albert Shaw, etc., etc. 


DIBIOSEEE 


The Bookman 


booksellers and newsdealers, and by 


Dodd, Mead § Co., «Fhe oseman 


= 


will be sent, postpaid, for one year, on receipt of $2.00, and is for sale by 
all newsdealers at 20 cents per copy. Subscriptions will be received by all 


149 §& 151 Fifth Avenue, Rew York. 


(Send for a prospectus giving fuller details of the Bookman’s programme for 1898.) 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s Latest Books. 

















Irish Idylls. By JANE Bartow. With many 
illustrations from photographs taken expressly for 
this edition by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, decorated 
cloth, $2.00. 

Victorian Literature. A History of the Litera- 
ture of the Victorian Era. By CLEMENT K. 
SHORTER, author of ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté and Her 
Circle.’’ 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

Hamlet. Illustrated by H. C. Curisty, Cover in 
full gold, gilt edges, $2.00. 

Stories of Famous Operas. By Miss H. A. 
GUERBER, author of ‘‘ Stories of the Wagner 
Operas,” ‘‘ Legends of the Virgin,” etc.  Illus- 
trated. 12mo, illustrated cloth, $1.50. 

Pictures from the Life of Nelson. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘‘The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” etc. 1r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Portraits of Musicians. By CamiLie BEt- 
LAIGUE, (Translated from the French.) With 
16 portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The English Stage. Being an account of the 
Victorian Drama. By AUGUSTIN FILON. Trans- 
lated from the French. Introduction by Henry 
Arthur Jones. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

The Ian [laclaren Year Book. t12mo, orna- 
mental cloth, $1.25. : 

Romance of the Irish Stage. By J. Firzcer- 
ALD MOLLOY, author of ‘‘ Life of Peg Woffington.”’ 
With portraits. Two vols., $4.00. 

The Potter’s Wheel. By IAN Mactaren, 
author of ‘* The Mind of the Master,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

The Green Guess Book. By Mary McL. 
WATSON and SusAN HAYES WARD, 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Constitutional Studies. By James ScHOULER, 
LL.D., author of ‘‘A History of the United 
States,” etc. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Ian [Maclaren Calendar. With decorative 
borders, neatly boxed, 4to, $1.00. 

Colonisation in the United States. From 
the Earliest Times to the Landing of the Pilgrims. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Dariel: A Romance of Surrey. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE, author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” etc., etc. 
With fourteen full-page illustrations by Chris 
Hammond. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

The Two Captains. A Sea Tale. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” etc., etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 





In Kedar’s Tents. A Novel. By Henry 
SETON MERRIMAN, author of ‘‘ The Sowers.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Salted With Fire. The Story of a Minister. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, author of ‘ Lilith,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The King’s Highway. A Novel. By AMELIA 
E. Barr, author of ‘‘ A Bowof Orange Ribbon,” 
‘* Friend Olivia,” etc. r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Queen of the Jesters. By Max PEMBERTON, 
author of ‘‘ The Little Huguenot,” etc., etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Spanish Maid. By QuILLer-CoucH. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Bye-Ways of Life. By R. S. HicHENs, author 
of ‘‘The Green Carnation,” ‘‘ An Imaginative 
Man," etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Children of the Sea. A Tale of the Fore- 
castle. By Jos—EPpH ConrRAD, author of ‘‘ Almayer’s 
Folly,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Lumen. A Novel. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Authorized translation from the French. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS. 


Elsie Dinsmore. By Marrua FInLey. With 
many illustrations by H. C. Christy. Large 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Elsie at Home. By Martua FINLEY. Similar 
in general style to the previous ‘‘ Elsie” books. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Adventures of Mabel. By Rarrorp Pyke. 
For children of five and six. With many illus- 
trations by Mélanie Elisabeth Norton. Large 
8vo, $1.75. 

Children at Sherburne House. By Amanpa 
M. DouGLas. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Hannah Ann. A Sequel to ‘‘ A Little Girl in Old 
New York.” By AMANDA M. Douc tas. | Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Untold Tales of the Past. By Beatrice 
HARRADEN, author of ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the 
Night,’ ‘‘ Hilda Strafford,” etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Witch Winnie In Venice. By Exizasetu W. 
CHAMPNEY. With many illustrations. Large 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Pierre and His Poodle. By Exizaseru W. 
CHAMPNEY. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Derick. By BarBARA YECHTON, author of ‘‘ We 
Ten,” etc. Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Missing Prince. By G. E. Farrow, 


author of ‘‘ The Wallypug of Why.” Illustrated. ° 


8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Fifth Ave.and Twenty-first St., New York. 
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Specimen Pie from the Polydiirome Bible 





FOR DESCRIPTION SEE THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS LEAF 
8,19-9,6 3H 1 Joatab -rese0e-<— 14 


7. Fragment on the HDespatr of tbe People of FudaB. 
(734 B.C.; edited late) 


8 ,19 ND when they say to you: Consult the ghosts and the familiar 
spirits that cheep and that moan,* +give this answer+: Should 
not a people +rather+ consult its God? on behalf of the ‘living 5 
| 20 ‘should men consult+ the dead? To the instruction and to the 
admonition!37_ Surely they will speak according to this word. 


x »* * «*  +he+ for whom there is no daybreak.® 
21 And he will pass through it,3? hard-pressed and famishing, 
And it will be that, when he is famished, he will be enraged, 10 
And will curse his king and his God, and turn his gaze 
22% * * *  , and +then+ to earth will he look, [upward, 
But behold, distress and gloom, a dark veil of anguish, 
And thick darkness 


8. The Joeal King. 15 
(Probably post-Exilic) 


9 1°] N the former time He brought into contempt the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, but in the latter +time+ He 
confers honor on the road to the Sea, the other side of the Jordan, 

the district of the nations.* 20 


2 The people who walked in darkness behold a great light ; 
Those who dwell in the land of deepest gloom, upon them a 
light brightly shines. 
3 Thou multipliest <exultation, thou increasest joy ; 
They joy before thee as men joy in harvest, +and+ as men exult 25 
when they divide spoil. 
4 For +Israel’s! burdensome yoke, and the «crossbar laid on his 
shoulder, 
The rod of his taskmaster, thou hast broken as in Midian's 
day +of battle+.*3 30 
5 For every boot of the warrior whose tread resounds, and +every+ 
war-cloak drenched with blood, 
Will be burned up, «will be+ the prey of the flames. 
6 For to us a child is born, to us a son is given, 
And dominion rests on his shoulder, 35 





9,14 «For is there not a dark veil to +the land- which has anguish? 42 
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rome Bible 


A New Translation of the Scriptures from a Revised Text, with Explanatory Notes 
and numerous Pictorial Illustrations. Many pages printed in colors exhibiting the compos- 
ite structure of the books. Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars of Europe and America, 
under the editorial direction of PAUL HAUPT, Professor of Hebrew and the 
Cognate Languages in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Honorary Curator of 
the Collections of Oriental Antiquities in the U.S. National Museum, Washington, &c., 
assisted by Dr. Horace Howarp Furvyess, of Philadelphia, editor of the New Variorum 











Edition of Shakespeare, &c. 







A Great Long years of preparation, and collaboration upon a vast scale, have been 
E t ‘ devoted to this work, which is perhaps the greatest yet attempted in the 
nterprise field of Biblical scholarship. 

The Authorized Version of 1611 was the work of English scholars. The 
Revised Version was the joint production of England and America, although 
many of the readings and renderings preferred by the American Committee 
S were not adopted by the English Revisers. The Polychrome Bible will- have 
the unique distinction of representing the united Biblical scholarship of the 

civilized world. 
In its band of translators we find side by side with the most eminent Biblical 
scholars of America, such as Pres. HARPER, of Chicago ; Drs. Moore, of Andover; 















Editors Toy, of Harvard; Curtis, of Yale; WARD, editor of The Independent, New York ; 
and BRowN, of Union Theological Seminary ; MORRIS JASTROW, JR., of Philadelphia; 
McCurpy, of Toronto, &c., the leading English scholars like Drs. CHEYNE, 

Translators DRIVER, GEO. A. SMITH, RYLE, MARTINEAU, &c., as well as Drs. WELLHAUSEN, 





KAUTZSCH, SIEGFRIED, STADE, BUDDE, CORNILL, KITTEL, DELITZSCH and 
others, representing the best scholarship of the Continent. 

The projectors of this great enterprise consider that the Revised Version 
was an unsatisfactory compromise, which destroyed the charm of the older 












Ne translation while failing to give the reader the full results of modern research. 
ranslatios In the present work nothing is omitted which can secure this end. The 
phe etaade translation is based upon a thoroughly revised Hebrew text, which has been 
rendered into modern literary English. 
‘ 
Illustrations The text is accompanied by pictorial illustrations from Assyrian and 





and Egyptian monuments, photographs of Biblical sites, &e., together with 

explanatory notes and historical and critical introductions to the several 
Notes books. These comments represent the ripest fruits of research. 

Though based upon the combined Biblical scholarship of the world, this 

is not a book for scholars only, but for the people. Heretofore it has been 









A Book 

{ necessary to read the Bible with the aid of commentaries, glossaries, &c. 
: wd The Polychrome Bible is translated into the language of to-day, and the chief 
i he People aim has been to make its meaning clear and intelligible, so that ‘he who 







runs may read.”’ 
One of the most striking features of the work is its printing. To give 
to the reader, in visible form, the results of Modern Criticism as to the 









The different sources from which some of the Old Testament books have been 
made up, the text is printed on variously colored backgrounds exhibiting the 

Polychrome composite structure of the books. It thus records the present general agree- 
Feature ment of the most competent Biblical scholars. These are all men who thor- 
oughly believe in the inspiration of the Bible, but who feel that the time has 

come to make accessible to the general public the results arrived at by the 





most eminent specialists who have devoted their lives to these investigations. 
' The Old Testament is to be published in twenty separate parts, appearing 
VAOUS from time to time. There will be issued immediately three parts, viz., Judges, 
translated by The Rev. G. F. Moore, D.D., of Andover; Zsatah, by The Rev. 
Canon T. K. CHEYNE of Oxford; Psalms, by Dr. J. WELLHAUSEN, of Gottingen, 

and Dr. H. H. Furness, of Philadelphia. : 
A full Prospectus giving a complete account of this great enterprise will 
be sent to any address upon application. On the other side of this leaf will 
Prospectus he found a sample page showing the polychrome printing, and also giving 
an interesting specimen of the New Translation. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY 


Publishers of The Polychrome Bible 
149-151 FIFTH AVENUE 
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SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE 
FOR 18 9 8 


This is a Partial Announcement* for Next Year 


‘“*THE STORY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION” by SENATOR HENRY CaBoT LODGE 
will run throughout 1898 as one of the 
leading features. The author of ‘‘ The 
Life of Washington” undertook this large 
work with two ideas in view: (1) To pre- 
sent the fight for American independence 
—not as a dry history but a vivid picture 
of vital struggle, reproducing the atmos- 
phere and feeling of the time. (2) To make 
clear the historical significance and pro- 
portion of the events described. (For the 
first time all the modern art forces and 
resources will be brought to bear upon 
the Revolution. Howard Pyle and a corps 
of artists began work upon it last 
summer. ) 

CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S ‘ THE 
AMERICAN NAvy IN THE REVOLUTION” 
will be a group of articles written to com- 
plement ‘‘ The Story of the Revolution.” 
They will deal largely with the romantic 
side of our sea-fighting. (They will be illus- 
trated by CarltonT. Chapman, HarryFenn, 
and some of the same artists that are at 
work on ‘‘ The Story of the Revolution.”’) 

ROBERT GRANT’S ‘‘SEARCH- 
LIGHT LETTERS ” are his replies to 
various letters that were brought in to 
him in consequence of his ‘‘ Reflections 
of a Married Man” and ‘‘ The Opinions 
of a Philosopher.” They are written with 
his characteristic humor combined with 
uncommon sense. 

‘‘LIFE AT GIRLS’ COLLEGES,” 
like the articles on ‘‘ Undergraduate Life 
at Harvard, Princeton, and Yale” will tell 
of the manners, customs, and life of 
various American college girls. (Richly 
illustrated. ) 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S FIRS’: 
LONG NOVEL, ‘‘RED ROCK—A 
CHRONICLE OF RECONSTRUCTION,” will be 
Scribner’s leading fiction serial during 

-’98. Mr. Page has hitherto written of 
the Old South or the New South; he now 
writes, with all the richness of color that 
has gained him so much affection, the 
novel of the era when the Old South was 
lost forever and the New South had not 
yet found itself. Mr. Page has devoted 
four years to the story, and he considers 
it his best work. (It will be illustrated by 
B. West Clinedinst. ) 


‘THE WORKERS ” in a new field. — 
WALTER A. Wyckorr, the college graduate 
who became a day-laborer in order to learn 
the truth about the working classes, will 
continue the story of his two years’ ex- 
periment. In’g98 he will tell about his ex- 
perience with laborers and anarchists in 
Chicago and the problems of organized 
labor. (Fully illustrated by W. R. Leigh.) 


SENATOR HOAR’S’ POLITICAL 
REMINISCENCES.—Senator Hoar is a 
shrewd observer and a witty writer, and he 
has been in public life for forty-five years. 


‘*BITS OF EUROPE IN AMERICA.” 
—The three most typical European set- 
tlements in this country have been studied 
by three women writers, Octave Thanet, 
Cornelia Atwood Pratt, and Elia W. 
Peattie. (Fully illustrated.) 


SHORT FICTION.—RUDYARD 
KIPLING, GEORGE W. CABLE, 
KENNETH GRAHAME, and others, 
are under engagement to contribute short 
stories during 1898. 


* The full prospectus in small book form: printed in colors with illustrations (cover and decorations by Maxfield 


Parrish) will be sent upon application. 
$3.00 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK, 
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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


GENERAL HARRISON’S GREAT BOOK 
This Country of Ours. 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President of the United States, 12mo, $1.50. 

“ The purpose of the book ts to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to be well 
known. I hope it may also tend to promote an intelligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizen- 
ship.’’—AvUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

CONTENTS :— The Constitution— The Congress—The President— The State Department— The 
Treasury Department— Departments of War and Justice—The Post Office Department—The Navy 
Department — Departments of the Interior and Agriculture— Independent Boards and Commissions— The 
Judiciary. 

‘* Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than this compendium of one of the wisest of 
our Presidents. . . . Thesechapters . . . possess a permanent value.’’—New York Tribune. 


Old Creole Days. By George w. Cable. 


With 8 full-page illustrations and 14 head and tail pieces by ALBERT HERTER, all reproduced in photo- 
gravure, and with an original cover design by the same artist. 8vo, $6.00. 

A few copies still left of the Special Limited Edition on Japan paper. Each $12.00 net. 

This edition of Mr. Cable’s masterpiece is a most remarkable achievement. Mr. Herter’s illustrations, while charmingly 
in key with the stories, are exquisite in their firmness, grace and feeling. Indeed, they have probably never been equaled in 
these qualities by any American illustrator. The volume, with its wide margins, fine paper, and beautiful printing, really 
marks an epoch in the art of book-making on this side of the water, and forms an ideal gift-book. It is as unique in its 
mechanical perfection as the stories themselves are in our literature. 


London: As Seen by C. D. Gibson. 


Written and illustrated by CHARLES DANA Gibson. Large folio, 12 x 18 inches, $5.00. 


Edition de Luxe, limited to the first 250 impressions, with special features. $10.00 net. 

The readers of Scribner's Magazine will remember this interesting series of articles, but they will probably be much 
surprised at the present form. The large size has made it possible to do much greater justice to the illustrations, all of which 
have been remade, and much unpublished material has been added, making practically a new presentation of the subject. The 
volume represents Mr. Gibson’s most important artistic output so far, and is of the greatest interest. 


The First Christmas Tree. By Henry Van Dyke. 


With full-page illustrations by HowARD PYLE, reproduced in photogravure, decorative borders, illuminated 
title, and a striking cover-design. 8vo, $1.50. j 
Dr. Van Dyke is here in his happiest vein, for his keen feeling for nature and his deep religious sense have combined to 
render this story, dealing as it does with the transition to Christianity from primitive savagery, vivid and moving in the 
extreme. The illustrations by Mr. Howard Pyle are noteworthy examples of that artist’s sterling and satisfactory work, and of 
his ability, by conscientious attention to minutia, to depict realistically scenes of a bygone age. 


The Decoration of Houses. 


3y EpIrH WHARTON and OGDEN CopMAN, Jr. With 56 fuil-page illustrations. Small 4to, $4.00. 


This will be a most suggestive and helpful work to everyone who is interested in ‘‘ making the best’’ of his or her sur- 
roundings, zsthetically speaking. ‘The problems encountered in the attempt to make the interior of one’s home look attractive 
are here met by presenting examples of the most artistic ways of treating various forms of construction drawn from character- 
istic models of various periods. 


Social Life in Old Virginia Before the War. 


By Tuomas NELSON PAGE, With illustrations by the MissEs COWLES. 1I2mo, $1.50. 


A vivid picture in Mr, Page’s usual fascinating style of the conditions and manners that existed among the ante-bellum 
gentlefolk of Virginia, which is admirably supplemented by the illustrations, imaginative and realistic. The latter form a very 
unusually artistic and striking series, and help one greatly in obtaining an idea of these picturesque people. 


4 * 
English Lands, Letters, and Kings. 
The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. By DonALp G. MiTcHELt (‘‘Ik Marvel”). 12mo, $1.50. 
This veteran author here continues his survey of the field of English letters, which Ze Outlook has pronounced ‘the 
most attractive of the familiar introductions to the study of English literature.’’ 
Previous Votumes. Each $1.50. From Celt to Tudor.—From Elizabeth to Anne.—Queen Anne and the 
Georges. The Four Volumes in a box, $5.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. § 
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Audubon and His Journals 


By MariA R. AupDuUBON, with Notes by Elliott 
Coues. With many portraits and other illustra- 
tions. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 

Contents Ss eeee The European Journals, 
1826=29.—The Labrador Journal, 1833.—The Mis- 
souri River Journal, 1843.—The Episodes. 

The book is valuable as presenting a carefully studied-bi- 
ography of our greatest ornithologist, prepared from his own 
writings, and correcting and adding to the former accounts, 
many brilliant unpublished letters and fragments from the 
journals being given. 


The Workers 


An Esperiment in Reality: The East. 
TEk A. Wyckorr. With illustrations. 
$1.25. 

This most unusual book tells the experiences of a college- 
bred man who for two yeass earned his living as an unskilled 
laborer in order to find out for himself the actual condition of 
the American workingman. 


St. Ives 
Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in Eng- 
land. By RosBert Louis STEVENSON. (Fourth 
Edition.) .2mo, $1.50 


By WaAlL- 
12mo, 


“We are inclined to think it is in ‘St. Ives’ that Steven- 
son erects his true monument as a master of narrative style.— 
The Bookman. 


In the Cameo Edition 
Each with fraptiepiece Etching. 
E 


16mo, $1.25. 

BY HENRY VAN DYKE 
Little Rivers 
The Poetry of Tennyson 


BY J. M. BARR 
Auld Licht Idylis 
A Window in Thrums 





Vasari’s Lives of the Painters 


By Grorcio Vasari. Edited in the light of recent 
discoveries by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield and A. 
A. Hopkins. 4 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 

‘ This is in the best sense a popular set of books and de- 
serves to be successful. . . They will be held invaluable 
wherever Italian art is studied with diligent interest.”’”—New 
York Tribune. 

‘* The best English edition in existence.” 

—New York Evening Post. 


His Grace of Osmonde 


(Being the Portion of the History of that Nobleman’s 
Life omitted in the Relation of His Lady’s Story, 
Presented to the World of Fashion under the 
title of ‘‘A Lady of Quality.”) By FRANCES 
HopGson BURNETT. 1I2mo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Burnett’s striking and successful novel of last year 
is now followed by a novel even more remarkable in that ‘it 
marks what is probably a unique experiment in fiction. There 
have been sequels, and very successful sequels; but this novel 
is not a sequel, but in the fullest sense a companion, being 
the man’s side of a story of which the woman’s side has al- 
ready been told. 


Mrs. Knollys, and Other Stories 


By F. J. Stimson. 12mo, $1.50. 

This new volume by the author of ‘‘ Guerndale,” ‘ First 
Harvests,”” and ‘King Noanett,’”’ contains much of Mr. 
Stimson’s best work, including two new stories, and is pub- 
lished uniform with Stockton’s ‘* A Story-Teller’s Pack.’ 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Mrs. Burnett’s Famous Juveniles 
An entirely new edition of Mrs. BURNETT’s famous 
juveniles from new plates, with all the original il- 
lustrations by Reginald B. Birch. Bound in beau- 
tiful new cloth binding designed by Reginald B. 
Birch. 5 vols., 12mo. Each $1.25. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy.—Two Little Pilgrims’ 
Progress.—Piccino and Other Child Stories.— 
Giovanni and the Other.—Sara Crewe, Little 
Saint Elizabeth, and Other Stories (in one vol- 
ume). 


Three New Henty Books 
By G. A. Henty. Each 12mo, $1.50. 


‘“Mr. Henty’s books never fail to interest boy readers. 
Among writers of stories of adventure he stands in the very 
first rank.” — 7he Academy (London). 


With Frederick the Great. A Tale of the Seven Years’ 
War. With 12 full-page illustrations by Wal Paget. 


A March on London. A Story of Wat Tyler’s Rising. 
With 8 full-page illustrations by W. A. Margetson. 


With [loore at Corunna. A Story of the Peninsular 
War. With 12 full-page illustrations by Wal Paget. 


Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad 
By IMoGEN CLARK. With illustrations and cover 
design by R. B. Birch. 12mo, $1.50. 
An Old-Field School Girl 


By MARION HARLAND. With 12 full-page illustra- 
tions. I2mo, $1.25. 





With Crockett and Bowie 


Or, Fighting for the Lone Star Flag. A Tale of 
Texas. By KirK MUNROE, Illustrated. ( White 
Conqueror Series.) t2mo, $1.25. 


Lullaby Land. Songs of Childhood 


By EuGENE FIELD. With an introduction by Ken- 
neth Grahame, and illustrated by Charles Robin- 
son. I2mo, $1.50. 


The Stevenson Song Books 


Verses from ‘‘ A Child Garden,”* by RoBErr Louis 
STEVENSON, with music by various composers. 
A companion volume to the ‘‘Field-De Koven 
Song-Book.”” Large 8vo, $2.00. 


The Knights of the Round Table 


By WILLIAM Henry Frost. Illustrated by S, R. 
Burleigh. 12mo, $1.50. 


The King of the Bronchos 


And Other Tales of New Mexico. By CHARLEs F, 
Lummis. Illustrated. r2mo, $1.25. 


Lords of the World 


A Story of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. By 
A. J. CuurcuH. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
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. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


NEW WORKS OF 
FICTION 

























CAPTAIN CHARLES KING’S NEW NOVEL: 


The General’s Double. 


By Captain CHARLES KING, U. S. A., author of ‘‘Captain Blake,” etc. With illus- 
| trations by J. STEEPLE Davis. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
| For several years Captain King has written no long story. His readers will therefore greet with especial 


welcome this important novel of kindred length and interest with ‘‘A Colonel’s Daughter,” and ‘‘ Marion's Faith.” 
King Washington. 
A Romance of the Hudson. By ADELAIDE SKEEL and WILLIAM H. BREARLEY. 


r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Washington is at the present time the foremost figure in literary interest ; as Napoleon was a year or two: 
ago. Two startling incidents in his career enter into the plot of this story, which is, at the same time, a charming 


| love-tale. ; 
The Hermit of Nottingham. 


| A Novel. By CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT, author of ‘‘A Colonial Wooing,” etc 


12mo, buckram, ornamental, $1.25. 
Extremely favorable as has been the reception accorded Dr. Abbott’s previous novels, this book is a marked 
advance over anything in fiction he has yet written, 


The Two Offenders. 
By OUIDA. In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for October, 1897. 12mo, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. | 
The Pride of the Mercers. ) 
‘By T. C. DELEON, author of ‘‘Creole and Puritan,” etc. 12mo, cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 


Dead Selves. 
By JULIA MAGRUDER, author of ‘‘The Princess Sonia,” etc. 1zmo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.25. 
















A Damsel Errant. 
| By AMELIE RIVES, author of ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead?” etc., etc. To be issued in 
| ‘*'The Lotus Library.”’ 16mo, polished buckram, 75 cents. 
| Chalmette. 

By CLINTON ROSS, author of ‘‘ The Scarlet Coat,” ‘‘ Zuleka,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, 
| deckle edges, with frontispiece, $1.50. 
A Queen of Hearts. 
By ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN, author of ‘‘A Social Highwayman,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, deckle edges, $1.25. 
Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress. 
i By MRS. ALEXANDER. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


























Sold by booksellers everywhere, or mailed, upon receipt of price, by the publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
715 and 717 Market Street = - - Philadelphia. 
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B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S | 
IMPORTANT HOLIDAY 
PUBLICATIONS 








Heirlooms in Miniatures. 

By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. With a chapter on Miniature Painting by 
Emily Drayton Taylor. With frontispiece in color and over one hundred finely, 
executed reproductions of the best examples of Colonial, Revolutionary, and Nine- 
teenth Century miniature painters. Ornamental buckram, gilt top, deckle edges, 


$3.00; three-quarters levant, $6.00. 

ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON has produced a volume on Miniatures, their painters, and the distin- 
guished old families who possessed them, which will fascinate readers who have hitherto dealt only with the more 
homely side of the Colonial and Revolutionary eras. The volume is full of effective reproductions of miniature 
likenesses of the past generations, and it is rendered of present value to the many now engaged in this exquisite 
art by a chapter on the technique of miniature painting by EmiLy D, TAYLor, whose lovely work has recently 
been crowned by appearance in the Paris Salon. 


Men, Women,'and Manners in Colonial Times. 
By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. Illustrated with four photogravures and numerous 
head and tail sketches in each volume. Two volumes. Satine, in a box, $3.00; half 
calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE AND FOREST LIBRARY. 


Travels in a Tree Top. The Freedom of the Fields. 
With frontispiece by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS, and three photogravures in each 
volume. Two volumes, ina box. Buckram, extra, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, 
$6.00. Sold separately or in sets. 


With Feet to the Earth. 
By CHARLES M. SKINNER, author of ‘‘ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” etc 
Buckram, ornamental, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.25. 


The Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and extended by the addition of passages 
omitted from former editions: Four volumes. Illustrations after LELorr. Cloth, 
$4.00; half morocco, $10.00. Published in connection with Gibbings & Co., London. 


The Works of Francois Rabelais. 

Translated by SIR THOMAS URQUHART and PETER MOTTEUX, with the Notes of 
Duchat, Ozell, and others. Introduction and revision by ALFRED WALLIS. A 
New Edition. Five volumes. 16mo, cloth, $5.00; half calf or half morocco, $12.50. 
Published in connection with Gibbings & Co., London. 


Picturesque Burma, Past and Present. 

By MRS. ERNEST HART. _ Illustrated with upwards of eighty reproductions of ehinel 
graphs and sketches, including many full-page pictures, about twelve photogravures, 
and two maps. Superroyal 8vo. Cloth, ornamental, deckle edges gilt top, $7.50. 
Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


Life of Wagner. 

By HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN, Illustrated with many photogravures, 
portraits, scenes from the operas, etc. Royal 8vo. Handsomely bound, $7.50. 
Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 

Upon receipt of card, mentioning THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, we will take pleasure in sending you our 

Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 


ca % "<ainiahinaabad COMPANY 
715 and 717 Market Street - = . Philadelphia. 
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FOR 1898 
Will continue to present to its readers the most interesting and important events 


and achievements of civilization. 
Wherever interest is centered, there HARPER’S WEEKLY correspondents 


and artists will be found, as, for instance, at 


THE KLONDYKE, 


_ from which place, each week, most interesting letters from our 
¢ . special correspondent have been received. 


THE DEVELOPIIENT OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


FRANKLIN MATTHEws will make a tour of investigation in the 
smaller as well as larger cities, and the results of his inquiries into 


the Agricultural, Industrial, Political, and Social conditions will 
be recorded in letters which will appear periodically in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. There will also be a 


LONDON LETTER 


treating of Art and Literature, as well as the Social and Polit- 
ical problems of the Old World. 

In the interest of the WEEKLY, Caspar Wuitney, author of the book on 
English athletics entitled ‘‘ A Sporting Pilgrimage,” is now on what may be called 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE AROUND THE WORLD 


On his way to Vancouver he made studies of Sport in the West. From Vancouver 
he sailed for Japan; thence to China and Siam, where he will make his principal 
hunt from Bangkok, because the interior of Siam contains a great variety of big 
game. Mr. WuiTNey will visit India, and then proceed to Europe to prepare a 
series of articles on the Sports of Germany, France, and England. 

There will be two serials in the year 1898. The first will be ‘‘The Red Axe,” 
by S. R. Crockett. The second serial will be ‘‘The Associated Hermits,” by 
FRANK R. STocKTon. 

Among the special contributors to HARPER’S WEEKLY are Cart Scuurz, 
W. D. Howe tis, Henry James, E. S. MarTIN, ARNOLD WHITE, Horace HuTCH- 
INSON, and others. 


ON THE ROAD, 


10 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 





MARCHESI AND MUSIC. 
Passages from the Life of a Famous Singing Teacher. 
By MaTuHiILpE Marcues!. With an Introduction b 
ASSENET, Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


‘THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Justin H. McCartnuy. Vol. II. Completing the 
ork, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
JERO. A POOR MAN. 
A Novel. By Mary E. Wivkins, Author of ‘ Jane 
Field,” ‘‘Pembroke,’’ etc. Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. By Jonn KEn- 
DRICK Banos, Author of ‘‘ Coffee and Repartee,’’ ‘A 
House Boat on the Styx,’’ etc. With One Illustra- 
tion, 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00, 


T, UNKIND. ' 
A Novel. " By Viotet Hunt, Author of ‘‘The Mai- 


den’s Progress.’? Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


By W. D. HOWELLS: 
An es gag pk Conspiracy, An Idyl of Saratoga. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00, 
The Landlord at Lion’s Head, A novel, [llus- 
trated by W. T. SMEpLEy. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


° 

A Novel. By Grorce pu Maurier, Author of 

“ Peter Ibbetson,” ** Trilby,”’ etc. Illustrated by the 

Author. Post 8v0, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75 ; Three- 

quarter Calf, $3.50; Three- -quarter Crushed Levant, 

$4.50. A Glossary of the French expressions is in- 
cluded. 

Edition de Luxe, on Hand-made Paper, with Deckel 
Edges—the Illustrations in Sepia and the Text in 
Black. Large 8vo, Bound in Vellum, Limited to 
500 Numbered Copies. $10.00. 


OUTLINES IN LOCAL COLOR. 
Stories. By BranpER MAttTHEws, Author of ‘Vi- 
gnettes of Manhattan,” ‘* Tales of Fantasy and Fact,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By Livan Bett, Author of “The Love Affairs of 
an Oid Maid,”’ The Under Side of Things,”’ etc. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


MY STUDIO NEIGHBORS. 
By Wititiam Hamitton Gipson, Author of “ Eye 
Spy,’’ ‘Sharp Eyes,”’’ etc. Illustrated by the Author. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 

STUART 
A Novel. B 


of *Vesty o 
mental, $1.25. 


BAMBOO. 
Mrs. S. P. McLean Greene, Author 
the Basins.’”” Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 





WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 
By Pou.ttney BiGELow, Author of “The German 
Struggle for Liberty,” “The Borderland of Czar and 
Kaiser,” etc. TMluctrated, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


A LEGEND OF CAMELOT. 
Pictures and Verses of English Society. By GEORGE 
pu Maurier, Author and Illustrator of ‘* The Mar- 
tian, ” “ Trilby,” etc. Large gto, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$5.00. 


LORRAINE! 
A Romance. By Ropert W. CHAMBERS, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


ARS RECTE VIVENDI. 
Being Essays written for “The Easy Chair. By 
GrorGE WILt1aM Curtis, Author of ‘Prue and I, 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1.25. 


CELEBRATED ‘TRIALS. 
By Henry LAUREN CuinTon, Author of ‘ Extraor- 
dinary Cases.”” With Nine Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


JOHN LEIGHTON, Jr. 


A Novel. By Karrina TRAsk. 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


HARPER’S CONTEMPORARY 
ESSAYISTS: 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1.50 each. 
_S Personal Equation, 
-ECK 
Certain Accepted Heroes, and Other Essays in 
ee and Politics, By He NrY Cabor 
ODGE 
New. to Tell a Story, and Other a s. 
WAIN, 
Book and Heart: Essays on Literature and Life. 
By THomMAs WENTWORTH HiGGINSON, 
The Relation of Literature to Life, 
DupLey WARNER, 
Impressions and Experiences, By W.D. Howe ts, 
Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criti- 
cism, By BranpER MATTHEWS. 


A HISTORY OF METHODISM. 
By James M. Bucktey. In Two Volumes. With 
over roo Portraits and Views. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. New 
Edition. 


LIN McLEAN. 
By OweEN WIsTER 
etc. Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, 


” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


3y Harry THuRSTON 


By Mark 


By CHARLES 


Author of ‘* Red Menand White,” 
"Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


(Harper srper & Brothers. NewYork a and nd London| don 
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London Academy :—“ Sheer joy 
from first page to last.”” 

British Review :— The verses 
recall the quality of humor which 
gives the Bab Ballads their 
charm.”’ 


Large 4to, $1.25. 





For Bad The Bad Child ’s Is the best 
Children Book of Beasts Xmas book. 
By -H.:-Beand Be). B: 
4to, Illustrated. $1.00, 

Before the holidays will be published a new 
Beast Book by the same authors : 


More Beasts 


(For Worse Children.) 


London Times:—‘*The_ book 
has the merit of really appealing to 
children,.”’ 


London Sketch :—“One of the 
funniest volumes of the season. 
The illustrations are delightfully 
grotesque.”’ 


Illustrated. 








SECOND EDITIONS NOW READY. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. By H. G. WE ts, author of ‘* The 
Time Machine,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 

From the November Bookman :—‘ One of the shrewdest 
literary men in London prophesies that it will be the book of 
the season.” 

Ciement K. SHorter 7” the London Bookman :—‘‘1 have 
not been so fascinated by a new book for many a day.” 


THIRTY STRANGE STORIES. By H. G. WELLs. 


12mo, 500 pp., $1.50. 


From the Spectator (London) :—‘ In his audacious imagi- 
native insight into the romantic possibilities underlying the 
discoveries or the suggestion of modern science Mr. Wells 
stands unrivaled. ... It is just like a transcript from real 
life, recalling the best work of Poe in its accent of sincerity, 
and surpassing it in its felicity of style.” 

AN AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE. By Grant ALLEN, author 
of ‘A Woman Who Did,” etc. Cloth, r2mo. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

From the Pittsburg Leader :—“A book which has the run- 
ning interest of the ‘Sherlock Holmes’ stories.”’ 

From the Detroit Free Press :—‘* There is wit, humor and 
ingenuity in this story, and it runs along with an irresistible 
dash and spirit to the inevitable finale.”’ 


Cloth, 





BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir Harry Jounson, 
K.C.B., H. M. Commissioner and Consul General in ee 
rge 


Central Africa. With 6 maps and 220 illustrations. 


8vo. Price, $10.00. 

Chicago Inter-Ocean :—‘* The best work that has ever been 
written on Central Africa.” 

Literary World :—‘ The most valuable all-around book on 
its part of the Dark Continent yet published.” 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF THE RT. 


Edited 


HON, JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P ca 
emy 


by Ropert Eapon LeapER. With two portraits, 
8vo, $5.00. 





THE BRITISH [MISSION TO MENELIK—1897. By Counr 
GLEICHEN, a member of the expedition, Author of ‘‘ With 
the Nile Camel Corps.’? Demy 8vo, with illustrations and 
maps, $5.00, 





A MEPIOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newn- 
ham. College, Cambridge, By her Niece, BertHa CLouGu. 
In one volume. 8vo, $3.50. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DEVERE, In one cabins, 


With portrait. 8vo, 
St. James's Gazette (London) :—“‘ It isa remarkable book.” 


4-00. 


N.Y. Evening Post :—A hurried glance discovers riches 
in the book,”’ 

St. Louis Star :—‘* The work, taken altogether, is not only 
intensely interesting, but is most valuable as a history of the 
time in which the author lived.” 





THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY, Edited by Rr. Hon. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. Two new volumes. 


Reminiscences of a Huntsman, By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
F. BERKELEY. With acolored frontispiece and the original 
illustrations by John Leech, and several colored plates, and 
other illustrations by G. H. Jalland. 

The Art of Deer Seiting. By Witiram Scrore. With 
a frontispiece by Edwin ndseer, and other illustrations, 
Large 8vo, each, $4.00. 





A new, revised and cheaper edition of the famous work: 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN, By Statin Pasua. 
Translated and edited by Colonel Wingate, C.B., Chief of 
the Intelligence Department, Egyptian Army. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

N.Y. Tribune :—‘* The book has been shortened to some 
extent for this new form, the author having excised some 
of the purely historical passages, but it has lost nothing of its 
charm through the operation. It remains one of the most 
thrilling and absorbing narratives of adventure in Egypt, and 
it is good to have it published at an accessible price.’ 





ROWING. By R. C. Lenmann. With chapters by Guy 
Nichalls and C, M. Pitman. With nearly forty full-page 
illustrations from photographs. Large 12mo, cloth, 360 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Lehmann’s position in the world of aquatic sports is 
undisputed. His reputation. as a thorough sportsman and 
rowing expert was given wider publicity by his visits to this 
country, during the past year, to coach the Harvard crew. 
As a writer he has long held an enviable position in nis field, 
— the publication of his book on rowing promises to en- 

ance. 





BENIN: THE CITY OF BLOOD, By Commanver Bacon, 
R. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, $2.00. 
An account of the recent British expedition, 


ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Atice 
GarRDNER. With illustrations and map. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
A juvenile Gibbons. 








STYLE, By Wa trer Ra eiGu, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at University College, Liverpool; author of ‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” etc. Crown 8vo, Price, $1.50. 

Publishers’ Circular :— It is a book to read, to lay aside 
and read again, and at the third reading, as at the first, it will 
be found stimulating. It might well be made a text-book for 
literary beginners.” 


THE SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwarp MacNu ty, 
author of ‘*Misther O’Ryan,”’ etc. One volume. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 








THE KING WiTH TWO FACES. By M. E. Coteripce, 
author of ‘‘ The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,’’ etc. One vol- 
ume. Crown 870, $:.50. 





NETHERDYKE, By R. J. CuHaRrLeton, author ot ‘* New- 
castle Town,’’ etc. One volume, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





A new book by the author of “Stephen Remarx.” 


PAUL MERCER. By Hon. Rev. James ADDERLEY, author 
of “Stephen Remarx.’’ Probable price, $1.25. 


JOB HILDRED: ARTIST AND CARPENTER. By Etten 
F. Pinsent, author of ‘ Jenny's Case,’’ “‘ No Place for Re- 
pentance,’’ etc. x2mo, cloth, $1.25. 








EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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LONGMANS GREEN, & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS 





COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. 


By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rev. J. O. 
Jounston, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon; the Rev. ROBERT J. O. WILSON, 


-D., 
of St. Paul’s. 4 vols., 
Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 1 ,033 pages, $9.00 net. 





late Warden of Keble College; and the Rev. W. C. E. Newsotr, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 
8vo. With portraits and illustrations. 
Vol. III., 8vo, 500 pages, $4.50 met. 


Vol. IV., 8vo, $4. 50 net. (Just ready.) 





NEW BOOK BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
Rampolli 
Growths from a Long-Planted Root ; being Trans- 
lations, New and Old, Chiefly from the German : 
along with a year’s Diary of an Old Soul. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Builders of Great Britain 


Edited by H. F. Witson, M.A. A set of volumes 
illustrating the growth axd expansion of the 
Queen’s Empire, as shown in the lives of the sol- 
diers and governors who have played the chief parts. 
Each volume will contain the best portrait obtain- 
able of its subject and a map showing his special 
contributions to the Imperial Edifice. 

J. Sir Walter Raleigh; The British Dominion of 
the West. By Martin A. S. Hume. Crown 
8vo. With portrait and two maps, 450 pages, 
$1.50. ready. 

2. Sir Thomas Maitland; The Masters of the 
Mediterranean. By WALTER FREWEN LorD. 

[Zn the Press. 





*,* Other volumes in preparation. 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


VOLUME II, JUST PUBLISHED. 


History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, 1649-1660 


By S. R. GARDINER. Vol. 1., 1649-1651. With 14 
maps. 8vo, $7.00. 
Vol. II., 1651-1654. With maps. 8vo, $7.00. 





The King’s Story Book 


Being historical stories collected out of English Ro- 
mantic Literature, in illustrations of the reigns of 
English Monarchs from the Conquest to William 
IV., and edited with an Introduction by GEORGE 
LAURENCE GOMME. Illustrated by Harrison Mil- 
ler. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Parables; for School and Home 


With 21 Engravings 


By WENDELL P. GARRISON. 
Square crown 8vo, 


on Wood by Gustave Kruell. 
cloth, extra, $1.25. 





The Pink Fairy Book 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With numerous illus- 
trations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, ornamental 


cover, gilt edges, $2.00. 

baa his new book is as good as any that have gone before, 
Mr. Lang is wise in his selections, tactful in his arrangements, 
and pleasant in his preface. The book is delightfully com- 
panionable.’”—M. Y. 7ribune. 


Kallistratus 
An Autobiography. <A story of the time of the 
Second Punic War. By A. H. GILKEs, M.A., 
Master of Dulwich College. With 4 illustrations 
by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








The Vege-Men’s Revenge 


Illustrated in Color. By FLORENCE K. UPTON. 
Words by Bertha Upton. Oblong 4to, boards, 
$2.00 Uniform with ‘‘ The Adventures of Two 
Dutch Dolls” and ‘‘ The Golliwogg’s Bicycle 
Club.” 


‘It describes the adventures of a little girl, who fell asleep 
in the garden and dreamed that the vegetables were aveng- 
ing upon her their sufferings at the hands of greedy man- 
kind. The colored illustrations have a quality like those of 
the ‘Golliwogg’ books—oddly attractive and comic. It is a 
book that a child will greatly enjoy.”.—Buffalo Express. 








LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 





Edited by GEorGE LAURENCE GOMME. With Introductions and Notes designed to Illustrate the Historical 
continuity of the series, Costumes, Weapons and other characteristics of the particular period, etc. 


Harold: Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings.” 


trations, $1.50. 
William I,: Macfarlane’s ‘‘Camp of Refuge.” 


*,* Other volumes in preparation. 


Large crown 8vo. 





With 15 illus- 
[ Ready. 

With 20 illustrations, $1.50. 

[ Ready. 


Large crown 8vo. 





Sold by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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HOICE CHRISTIMAS 





The Surprising Adventures of 


SIR TOADY LION 
with those of General Napoleon Smith. 

An Improving History for Old Boys, Young Boys, Good Boys, 
Bad Boys, Big Boys, Little Boys, Cow Boys, and Tom Boys. 

By S. R. Csocnnrr, author of ‘‘ Sweetheart Travellers,’ ‘‘ The 
Raiders,”’ etc. 

The remarkable success of ‘‘Sweetheart Travellers’’ has whet- 
ted the appetite of the young people for this volume, and large 
advance orders for it have been placed. Owing to Mr. Crockett’s ill- 
ness, the book has only just been completed, and will not be ready 
until about December 1. It will be profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated by Gorpon Brownz, and will be exactly uniform with ‘ Sweet- 
heart Travellers.” 

z2mo, cloth, with cover in colored inks, $1.50. 





LUCILE. De Luxe Edition 
By Owen MEREDITH. 

The most beautiful edition of this popular work ever published. 

The especial features of this attractive book are twelve facsimiles of 
water-color sketches by MADELEINE LEMAIRE. These are the onl 
examples of the color work of this distinguished artist ever pub- 
lished in this country: 

In addition to these beautiful pictures are one hundred half- 
tone engravings after original designs by C. McCormick ROGERs. 

1 vol., 4to, full green cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.00. 

Full white cloth, beveled boards, Pau gilt, boxed, $5.00. 

With back and half-sides of half red morocco, with front side of 
white, beveled boards, full gilt, boxed, $6.00. 

“Lucile ” also comes in a beautiful octavo edition at $3.00 in cloth, 
and $5.00 in half-levant. With 12 color plates by MADELEINE LE- 


MAIRE and roo half-tone engravings. 





NURSERY RHYMES 


Set to music by JoserpH Moore and illustrated by Paut Woop- 
ROOFE. With the Preface by THEO. MarziALs. 

A most delightful present for the children. All the old favor- 
ites are given, including “‘Hey Diddle Diddle,” ‘‘ Ye Man in the 
Moon,” etc.—thirty-two in all, 

The music is plainly printed_and is of good size, so that it can 
readily be read at the piano. Profusely. illustrated by Mr. Woop- 
ROOFE, 

Large 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

Only a limited edition of this book was printed, and the type 
has been distributed. 


THE COMEDIES OF OLIVER COLDSMITH 


A beautiful edition of these classic plays of the Eighteenth Century. 
With numerous full-page illustrations in pen and ink by CHRIS. 
Hammonn. With an introductory essay by JOSEPH JACOBS. 

12mo, cloth, elaborately stamped in gold, $2.00. 


LITTLE HOMESPUN 


A new book for the children by the ever-popular RutH OcpEN, 
author of “A Loyal Little Red Coat,’’ ‘‘ A Little Queen of Hearts,’ 
and ‘‘ Courage.”’ 

Some of the characters who made so many friends in “‘ Courage”’ 
appear in this book. 

he story brings in a visit of the heroine and some friends to Arling- 
ton, and incidentally describes visits to several of the historical spots 
around Washington. With 20 illustrations, 16 of them full-page, by 
Miss Mase, Humpurey. Zhe first book by Ruth Ogden in several 





years. 


r2mo, full brown cloth, gold and colored inks on back and front 
sides, $1.25 ; half white cloth, fancy paper sides, $1.25. 


FAIRY TALES 


By Tuomas Dunn ENGLtIsH. 

A new collection of fairy tales by the author of “ Ben Bolt.” 
Mr. ENGtIisH has had so much notoriety from “ Trilby’’ that most 
people have forgotten that a few years ago he was one of the favorite 
writers for children. ‘This book represents his best work in this line. 
With eight illustrations by Ev1zABETH S, TuCKER. 

x vol., r2mo, light cloth, $1.25. 








LITTLE GROWN-UP SERIES 
Three beautiful books for children by Miss Maup HumpHREY. 


Little Grown-Ups 


With twelve facsimiles of water-color sketches by Miss HUMPHREY. 
Each of these pictures tells a little story, each representing a child or 
group of children engaged in some occupation or pastime of men and 
women. For example, children are represented as playing golf, sew- 
™% sweeping, painting, giving a tea-party, etc. 

iss ELIZABETH S. TUCKER has written an appropriate story or 
sketch for each picture. These are printed in inks of different 
colors, and inclosed in decorative borders. There is a different 
border or tail-piece for each page of text. 

Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $2.00. 


Make Believe Men and Women 
Old Youngsters 


Made ne of selections from ‘Little Grown-ups,”’ each containing 
just half the illustrations and text in the larger volume. 
Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $1.25. 


FACSIMILES OF WATER-COLORS 
By Paut DE Loncpr&. 

Eighteen reproductions of water-color paintings of flowers by this 
distinguished artist. Six of these are varieties of chrysanthemums, 
and the remaining twelve are of different well-known beautiful flowers. 

Mr. de Longpré is probably the best-known painter of flowers in 
the country, and this collection has great value for all art students 
as studies. 

1 vol., 4to, cloth, fancy paper sides, $3.50. 


’ AUTHORS’ READINCS 


Illustrated with one hundred and seventy-two pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by ARTHUR YouNG. 

An illustrated ‘‘Story-tellers’ Night,’”’ at which some of the most 
famous writers read or recite informally two or more of their best pro- 
ductions, 

The author's pose and manner of recitation are illustrated— 
WITH SKETCHES FROM LIFE—down the margin of each page. 

The programme includes nine authors: EUGENE FIELpD, Bru Nye, 
ELia HEELER WiLcox, HAMLIN GARLAND, Mary HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD, **M. Quap,”’ Opiz READ, and James WHITCOMB 
RILEY. 

1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS MEN 


A delightful book by Rev. E. J. Harpy, the author of ‘“‘ How to 
be Happy Though Married.”’ 

This author has a most fascinating style and an ability to combine 
romance with history, so that his works are as absorbing as a novel. 
With a unique cover designed by WiLL BRADLEY. 

12mo, reversed gray cloth, with front and back almost covered with 
title, and an elaborate design, with hearts as the central idea, stamped 


in gold, $1.50. 





COMPLETE HOYLE 


By R. F. Foster, author of ‘ Foster’s Whist Tactics.” 


This new work ts the most important book on games ever issued. 
Mr. Foster was at work on it continuously for over two years, and 
it 7s a complete encyclopedia of all the indoor games played at the 
present day, with suggestions for good play, a full Code of Laws, 
tllustrative hands, and a brief statement of the doctrine of chances 
as applied to games. 

The book is entirely original, not a line of description being bor- 
rowed from any other work on games. 

z2mo, cloth, $2 oo. 


ONE HUNDRED CALENDARS FOR 1898 


At prices ranging from ro cents to $7.50. 

The finest line of calendars ever offered. 

Madeleine Lemaire, Maud Humphrey, Paul de Longpré, Hal 
Hurst, and Frances Brundage are among the artists represented. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue. . 











For sale by all booksellers, or sent at the publishers’ expense on receipt of price. A Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


On receipt of ten cents a Catalogue and an attractive calendar will be sent to any address. Mention REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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“CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
AND ARTISTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


TWELVE SPORTING PRINTS. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. With Verses by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Popular Edition, $1.25; Library Edition, . $3.50 


AN ALPHABET. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Color Plates for each letter in 
the alphabet. Popular Edition, $1. 9% Library Edition, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, é . > $3.75 


PEOPLE OF DI womeeai S. 
Drawn by C. D. Gipson, . $5.00 
A NEW BOOK OF DRA WINGS. 
By FREDERIC REMINGTON. Large folio, 12x 18 me 
5.00 


PICTURESQUE BITS OF NEW YORK 
and Other Studies. By ALFRED STIEGLITZ. A Portfoiio 
of 12 photogravures, . ‘ x . $10.00 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH- BOOK. 


Imperiai quarto, 11x15 inches, . $3.00 


THE BLACKBERRIES. 
Drawings and Verses for Children, done in color by E. W. 
KEMBLE, - ; ; ; ‘ - - $1.50 


THE aihsberenetecmens 


By FRANK VERBECK and ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, . ’ 


THE AUETORIOGR ART - sei - eee 
By Hy. MAYER and ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 


THE SLAMBAN GARER, 


And Other Stories. By R. K. MUNKITTRICK, ‘ 


G —_ " _— WAR = N GREECE. 


By FREDERICK PALMER, ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 . $1.25 


CALENDARS. 


WENZELL CALENDAR. Exquisite repro- | SPORTS AND SEASONS hemenecrscy “=~ 


ductions of four ania elite by A. B. WEN- Six designs in color, . : - $1.00 
a ; : ; ; - es COON CALENDAR. ‘iiusimiaeiaiad of seven 
REMINGTON CALENDAR. Striking draw- water-color drawings by E. W. KEMBLE, . $1.25 
ings by FREDERIC REMINGTON, : - $1.00| POSTER CALENDAR for on Designed 
Edition de luxe, 100 signed copies, . : - 2,50 by EDWARD PENFIELD, . - $o.50 


NEW EDITIONS. 


ler ~dochacaaate - siadeneimeas " C. D. Gin- | KEMBLE’S eaenenie aiid by E. W. 
SON, . . $5.00 KEMBLE, . . ; . $2.00 
DRAWINGS. ByC.D.Gmsox, . . 5.00 CUBA IN WAR TIME. By Ricuarp 
IN VANITY eiaies ey by A. B. | HarpinG Davis. Illustrated by Frederic Rem- 
WENZELL, : - . $5.00 | ington, ‘ ? ‘4 3 - $1.25 


A Most Attractive Catalogue, with Full-Page Illustrations by GIBSON, REMINGTON, ABBEY, 
WENZELL, KEMBLE, and NICHOLSON—}Yr rontispiece in color—SENT FREE on application to readers 
of the Christmas “REVLEW OF REVIEWS.’ 


R. H. RUSSELL, 33 Rose Street, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co’s Holiday Books. 





Tuscan Songs. 


Collected, edited, and illustrated by FRANCESCA 
ALEXANDER. With 108 superb, highly artistic full- 
page designs. Large quarto, $25.00 med. 


One of the most important and attractive publications since 
Vedder’s great illustrated edition of The Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayy4ém appeared. 


The Critical Period of American History, 
1783-1789. 
By JOHN Fiske. Jllustrated Edition. With about 
176 Illustrations, comprising Portraits, Maps, Fac- 
similes, Contemporary Views, Prints, and other His- 
torical Materials. 8vo, $4.00; half calf, gilt top, or 
half-polished morocco, $6.25. 


This volume is illustrated in the same style as the ‘* American 
Revolution,’ published last year. 


Walden. 


By Henry D. THorEAU. Holiday Edition. A very 
interesting edition of Thoreau’s most characteristic 
book, with an Introduction by BRADFORD TORREY, 
‘and 30 full-page photogravure Illustrations, including 
Walden Views, Concord Views, Portraits, etc. 2vols., 
I2mo, $5.00. 


Evangeline. 


By Henry W. LoncFELLow. Mew Holiday Edi- 
tion. A beautiful book, with an Introduction by 
Miss ALICE M. LONGFELLOw, and Io fine full-page 
Illustrations in Color and 12 head and tail pieces, by 
VIOLET OAKLEY and JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH, pupils 
of HowarD PYLE. 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


Cambridge Burns. 


The complete poetical works of ROBERT BuRNs. 
Uniform with the Cambridge Editions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Browning. With a 
Biographical and Critical Essay, Notes, Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines, Glossary, etc. With a fine 
portrait of Burns and an engraved title-page contain- 
ing a view of Burns’s home. §8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, 
$5.50. 


Gondola Days. 
A charming book on Venice and its attractions, by 
F. Hopkinson SMITH, author of ‘‘ Tom Grogan.” 
With illustrations by the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


' Being a Boy. 

By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With an Intro- 
duction and 32 full-page Illustrations from photo- 
graphs by CLIFTON JOHNSON. I2mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Mr. Warner’s charming book. is supplemented with capital 
pictures of rural boy-life. 


Little-Folk Lyrics. 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of ‘‘ Lyrics 
for a Lute,” etc. Holiday Edition. A_ beautiful 
book of very charming poems for children, with 16 





exquisite Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Story of Jesus Christ: 


An Interpretation. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
author of ‘‘A Singular Life,” etc. With 24 Illustra- 
tions selected from the best works of modern masters. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A book of very remarkable interest and significance. It is not 
a formal biography, but presents very effectively those shining 
acts and experiences in the life of Jesus which most signalized the 
loftiness of his nature, the depth of his sympathy, the loyal ad- 
justment of his will to the Supreme, 


Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 


By JOHN FISKE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


These volumes cover the settlement and growth of Virginia, 
Maryland, the Carolinas and Georgia nearly to the Revolution. 
It is a most interesting story, and has never before been told 
with the critical insight, the philosophic grasp, and the distinct 
literary charm with which it is here told by Mr. Fiske. 


Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


A biography of very great-attraction, and well worthy 
of its illustrious subject, by Mrs. JAMEs T, FIELDs, 
author of ‘‘Authors and Friends.” With a portrait. 
I2mo, $2.00. 


Tlemories of Hawthorne. 


A book of very uncommon personal and literary in- 
terest, by his daughter, Rose HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 
With a new portrait of Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


King Arthur and the Table Round. 


Tales chiefly after the Old French of Crestien of 

Troyes. With an Introduction and Notes. By 

WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 2 vols., large crown 

8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A charming work, giving in attractive modern form, with 
judicious comment, the original tales of King Arthur and the 
Round Table. 


The Westward Movement. 


The Colonies and the Republic West of the Alle- 
ghanies, 1763-1798. With full Cartographical Ilius- 
trations from Contemporary Sources. By JUSTIN 
Winsor. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This volume completes the story begun by Dr. Winsor in 
“Cartier to Frontenac’? (1534-1700), and continued in ‘The 
Mississippi Basin’’ (1697-1763), illustrating American History in 
its Geographical Relations hom the time of Columbus to the be 
ginning of this century. . 


The Theology of an Evolutionist. 


By LyMAN ABBoTT, D.D. $1.25. 


An important book, showing that Evolution is the Divine Law 
of Progress and wholly harmonious with Christian Faith, 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books. 


A Supplement to ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible?” By 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. $1.25. 


Illuminating lectures on certain books of the Bible enh pects 
readers—Judges, Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, The Song of Songs, 
Daniel, and Jonah. 





Sold by Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Recent Books. 


MRS. LATIMEWS HISTORIES 
OF THE XIX. CENTURY 


SPAIN IN THE XIX. CENTURY 
By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Handsomely 


Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


Mrs. Latimer has achieved a signal success in this the 
latest (and probably the last) of her very popular XIX. Century 
Histories. The book gives information about the recent his- 
tory of Spain that cannot be found in any other one volume 
now accessible. The history is brought down to the present 
day, and a chapter is devoted to the Spanish colonies in South 
America and a chapter to Cuba, 


Mrs. Latimer’s Histories of the XIX. Century, 
illustrated and otherwise uniform with ‘‘ Spain,” that 
have already been published are : 


FRANCE in the XIX. Century 

RUSSIA and Turkey in the XIX. Century 
ENGLAND in the XIX. Century,........ ree 
EUROPE in Africa in the XIX. Century 
ITALY in the XIX. Century 





NATIONAL EPICS 
By KATE MILNER RABB. I2mo, 398 pages, $1.50. 
‘The compiler has performed a useful service in making 
accessible, in the compass of a single volume, so much ma- 


terial for the study of these noble poems.’* 
—Review of Reviews, 


ON THE RED STAIRCASE 

By M. IMLAY TayLor. 12mo, $1.25. 

* After the many problem-novels, and the myriad psycho- 
logical disquisitions disguised as fiction, a wholesome, breezy 
tale like this, honestly and brilliantly told for its own sake, is 


a real treat to be enjoyed without thoughts of criticism.’ 
—The Bookman, 


EATING AND DRINKING 


By Dr. ALBERT H. Hoy. 12mo, $1.50. 

**T would exhort all people who want to live long, and be 
really happy while they do live, to buy or borrow a copy of 
that priceless book, and study it up as soon as possible.’’— 
Apert H. WALKER, author of ‘*Text-book of the Patent 
Laws of the, United States,’ in a letter to the Hartford 
Times. 


SCIENCE SKETCHES 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
edition. 1I2mo, $1.50. 

“The book is rich in authentic facts, but the romantic 
methods of the author in telling, gives unusual charm to the 


volume. It is as entertaining as the best romance.”’ 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE LIFE OF ROGER SHERMAN 
By Lewis H. BouTeLt. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
361 pages, $2.00. 

‘* It is a timely and valuable contribution to the biograph- 
ical literature of the country, not only for the record it gives 
of adistinguished statesman of the eighteenth century, but 
for the contrasts it offers to some of the features of the present 
time.”’— Zhe Nation. 


New and enlarged 





New Books. 


THE STORY OF LANGUAGE 
By CHARLES Woopwarp Hutson, author of * Beginnings 
ot Civilization.’’ 12mo, 392 pages, $1.50. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO 


By Lieut. -H. H. SARGENT, author of ‘* Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s First Campaign.’’ With maps, 8vo, $1.50. 


CHRISTIANITY, THE 
WORLD RELIGION 
By Rev. Joun Henry Barrows. 8vo, $1.50. 
A LITTLE HOUSE IN PIMLICO 
By Marcuerite Bouvet. Illustrated by Helen M. Arm- 
strong. Small 4to, $1.50. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE 


By Joun Henry Barrows. Illustrated, $2.00. 


INDINE 
Translated from the French of De La Mortre Fovauf, by 
Edmund Gosse. Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS 


By Mary FisHEr. 12m0, $1.25. 


STORIES FROM ITALY 
By G. S. GopkiNn. 12m0, gilt top, $1.25. 

AN IMPERIAL LOVER 
By M. Imuay Taytor, author of ‘On the Red Staircase.” 
12mo, $1.25. 

WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN 


By Mary F. Nixon. Illustrated, $1.50, 


THOUGHTS AND THEORIES 
OF LIFE AND EDUCATION 


By Rt. Rev. J. L. SPALDING. 12m0, $1.00. 


A DAUGHTER OF TWO NATIONS 


By Etta Gace McCLELLanp. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.25. 


NOTES ON THE 
NICARAGUA CANAL 

By Henry I. SHELDON. With illustrations and maps, 8vo, 
214 pages, $1.25. 

THE BIG-HORN TREASURE 
By Joun F. CarGILL, 12mo, 327 pages, $1.25. 

MEN IN EPIGRAM 
Compiled by FREDERICK W. Morton, compiler of ‘* Women 
in Epigram.’’ 16mo, $1.00. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNET CYCLES 
Edited by MarTHA Foote Crow. r12mo, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50 net. Sold separately, 


Just issued— 
{ Idea, 
Vol. III.~ Fidessa. 
Chloris. 
Previously issued— 
Vol. I § Phillis. By Tuomas Lopce, 
ot “+ Licta, By Gites FLETCHER. 
Vol. u, § Delia. = SAMUEL DanieL. 
**"*) Diana. By Henry ConstaB_e. 


THE LOVERS’ SHAKSPERE 


Compiled by CHLOE BLAKEMAN JONES, 12m0, $1.25. 


LOVE’S WAY, AND OTHER POEMS 


By Martin Swirt. 12mo, $1.25. 


By Micuaet Drayton. 
By BARTHOLOMEW GRIFFIN. 
By W1Lu1AM SMITH, 





Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Chicago 
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LITTLE, BROWN, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS, 


“Quo Vadis.” Ilustrated Holiday Edition. 





a 
v 








“Quo Vapis.” A NARRATIVE OF THE, TIME OF NERO. Translated from the Polish of HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICzZ by Jeremiah Curtin. A new and beautiful holiday edition, printed from new type, with 
maps and plans, and twenty-seven photogravure plates, including original pictures by Howard Pyle, 
Evert Van Muyden, and Edmund H. Garrett, a new portrait of Sienkiewicz, and reproductions from 
ancient sculptures of Nero, Poppaa, etc. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, with ornamental cover 
design. Each volume in cloth wrapper, and the set in a cloth box to match, $6.00 ; half crushed Levant 
morocco, gilt top, $12.00. , 





Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast. | 





With many little picturings, authentic or fanciful. By EpMUND H. GARRETT. 100 ¢//ustrations from 


pen and ink drawings. 12mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.00. 
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| Mrs. Goodwin’s Romances of Colonial Virginia. 





Illustrated Holi- 


THE HEAD oF A HUNDRED and WHITE Aprons. By MAuD WILDER GoopDwIN. 
2 vols., 


day Edition. With 10 full-page photogravure plates, and 10 decorative headings, title-pages, etc. 
16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $3.00. 
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Grimni’s Life of Michael Angelo. Ilustrated Edition. | 





THE Lire oF MICHAEL ANGELO. By HERMAN GRIMM. With 40 photogravures from works of art. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, in cloth box to match, $6.00. ‘ 





A Great Biography. Mahan’s Life of Nelson. [ 





THE Lire oF NELSON. THE EMBODIMENT OF THE SEA POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Capt. 
A. T. MAHAN, D.C.L., LL.D., United States Navy. Author of ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History,” etc. Jilustrated with 19 portraits and plates in photogravure, and 21 maps and battle plans. 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 
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Just Ready. A New Book by Captain Mahan. | 





THE INTEREST OF AMERICA IN SEA POWER, PRESENT AND FUTURE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


NEW FICTION. 


By Capt. A. T. MAuHan, 
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FLINT: His Faults, His Friendships, and 
His Fortunes. By MAuD WILDER GOODWIN, 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


MISS BELLADONNA: A Child of To-day. 





BRICHANTEAU, ACTOR. From the French 
of Jules Claretie, Manager of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. 12mo, cioth, gilt top, $1.50. 

IN BUFF AND BLUE, Being Certain Por- 
tions from the Diary of Richard Hilton, Gentleman 








By CAROLINE TIcKNOR. Author of ‘A Hypo- 
critical Romance, and Other Stories.” J//ustrated 
by L. F. Bridgman, 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


TEN LITTLE COMEDIES. ‘Tales of the 
Troubles of Ten Little Girls whose Tears were 
turned into Smiles. By GERTRUDE SMITH. With 
10 full-page illustrations by Ethelred B. Barry. 
16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


of Haslet’s Regiment of Delaware Foot, in our ever 
Glorious War of Independence. By GrEorGE B. 
RopNEY. 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


CAPTAIN SHAYS: A populist of 1786. 
By GEorGE R. R. Rivers, Author of ‘‘ The 
Governor's Garden.” 16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, 
$1.25. 











A New Book by the author of “ Quo Vadis.” 





Hania. Translated from the Polish of HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, by Jeremiah Curtin. With por- 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


trait of the author and his daughter. 
254 Washington Street, 


Little, Brown, & Co., Publishers, es a 
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RECENT BOOKS 





ANTICHRIST 


By Ernest RENAN, author of ‘‘ History of the 
People of Israel,” ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” etc. Trans- 
lated and edited by Joseph Henry Allen, late 
Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard 
University. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 


A Posthumous Work. By PHILIP GILBERT 
HAMERTON, author of ‘‘ The iatetactan! Life,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS 


Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Vol. 

V.—‘‘L’Ecole des Femmes,” ‘‘L’Ecole des 

Maris,” ‘‘ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac.’ ” Vol. VI. 

—‘‘L’Etourdi,” ‘‘ Le Mariage Forcé,” ‘‘ Le Méde- 

cin Malgré Lui,” ‘‘ Critique de l’Ecole des Fem- 
I2mo, leather backs, $1.50 each. 


Ld 
gv 
mes.” 
HISTORY OF DOGMA 
Vol. III. By Dr. ApoLPpH HARNACK. §8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 
ANDRONIKE 
By STEPHANOS THEODORUS XENOs. Translated 
v 
5 
¥ 
Ld 
wv 


from the Greek by Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor, 


author of ‘‘ Constantinople.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CHRIST OF YESTERDAY, 
TO-DAY AND FOREVER 


And Other Sermons. By Ezra Hoyt ByINc- 
TON, author of ‘‘The Puritan in England and 


New England.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN CROCODILE 


A Story of California Mining Life. By F., 


MorTIMER TRIMMER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


IN INDIAN TENTS 


Stories- Told by Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, and 
Micmac Indians to ABBY L. ALGER. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


THE PROCESSION OF 
FLOWERS IN COLORADO 


By HELEN JACKSON. Illustrated by Louise B. 
Graves. Square 16mo, limp cover, 50 cents. 





For the Youngsters 


THE YOUNG PURITANS OF 
OLD HADLEY 
By Mary P. WELLS SMITH, author of ‘Jolly 
Good Times,” etc. Illustrated by Searles. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


THE RESOLUTE MR. PANSY 
An Electrical Story for Boys. By Prof. JoHN 
TROWBRIDGE, author of ‘‘ The Electrical Boy,” 
‘* Three Boys on an Electrical Boat,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Searles. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NAN IN THE CITY 
Or, Nan’s Winter with the Girls. By Myra 
SAWYER HAMLIN. A sequel to ‘‘ Nan at Camp 
Chicopee.” Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman, 16mo, 
$1.25. 


WANOLASSET: 
The-Little-One-Who-Laughs. By G. A. PLymp- 
TON, author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy,” ‘‘ A 
Willing Transgressor,” etc. Illustrated by the 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


RICH ENOUGH 
By LEIGH WEBSTER, author of ‘‘ Another Girl’s 
Experience.” Illustrated by Elizabeth S, Pitman. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A NORWAY SUMMER 
A Story for Girls. By LAurA D, NicHOLs, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Underfoot,” etc. Illustrations. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


TORPEANUTS THE TOMBOY 
A Story for Children. By Lity F. WEssEL- 
HOEFT. Illustrated from photographs. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


THE SECRET OF 

THE BLACK BUTTE 
By WILLIAM SHATTUCK, author of ‘‘ The Keeper 
of the Salamander’s Order.” 1g illustrations by 
Isabel Shattuck. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 
By EvELYN RAYMOND, author of ‘‘ Little Lady 
of the Horse,” etc. Illustrated by Searles. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON 
pepe 902200000 
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LAMSON, WOLFFE & C0.’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


JUST OUT, A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


A HERO IN HOMESPUN: A Tale of -the Loyal South 


With 10 full-page illustrations By Dan Beard 

In this story is set forth for the first time the civil war asit affected the Union people of the South. 
The theme is unhackneyed, and of absorbing interest. The historical background is true to fact, and 
changes with the progress of events in the war. The characters are sturdy types of mountain manhood 
and womanhood. Many of the incidents are historical, original, and picturesque. There is constant human 
interest, with humor and pathos. 

The scouting, bushwhacking, guerilla warfare, strained social relations, political affiliations, religious ex- 
perience, domestic life, and love-making of the time are all touched upon. It is believed that so adequate a pic- 
ture of the mountain region of the South at the time of the civil war has never before appeared in print. $1.50. 

‘‘ The author knows his Tennessee and Kentucky history from alpha to omega. We doubt if there has ever been written 
an abler running uarrative of the events that took place in these two States during the war than is herein offered to us.”’— 
Boston Journal. 

‘‘ Few of the many other stories about the war time equal it in self-consistency of personal characterization, in its swift, stir- 
ring movement, or in its striking, and often brilliant, pictures of particular scenes or events.””— 7he Congregationalist. 


To be published in November. 
A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL BY HULBERT FULLER. 


VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA 


Being the Memoirs of Our First Rebellion, by John Vivian, Esq., of Middle Plantation, Virginia 
With ro full-page illustrations by Frank T. Merrill 

The scene of the story is laid during the latter part of the XVIIth century, and follows the course of 
the rebellion in Virginia against the tyranvous rule of Governor William Berkeley, giving a faithful and 
highly interesting account of the event, interwoven with the adventures, both perilous and amusing, of the 
hero, Captain John Vivian. The thread of a delightful love affair is united with the story, wherein Mis- 
tress Langdon, the charming niece of Governor Berkeley, is concerned. The old-time quaintness of diction 
is preserved with rare skill, which adds of itself a distinct fascination to the tale, and the character-drawing 
is exceptionally excellent; these features, with the touch of keen, pleasant humor which pervades the work, 
render it one in which the interest is sustained to the last word. $1.75. 








A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL BY PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE. 


MADEMOISELLE DE BERNY: A Story of Valley Forge 


Illustrated by photogravures from drawings by Frank T. Merrill. 
A Colonial romance, picturing vividly many scenes of the Revolution, and especially the hardships and 
suffering of the troops under General Washington at Valley Forge ; combined with a charming love-story, 
which carries the interest irresistibly to the end. $1.50. 


A NEW BOOK BY CLARA SHERWOOD ROLLINS. 


THREADS OF LIFE 


‘* Threads of Life” is a vivid human sketch, upon a background of philosophy and sociological thought. 
It is of a higher order than the usual novel, but at the same time possesses all the interest of a lively work 
of fiction. This is due to the charm of the author’s diction and the strong personality of the characters. 
The force and originality of the ideas expressed in their conversations appeal especially to the educated 
reader. Several of the ‘‘ Threads” lead to climaxes so delightful from a romantic point of view that the 
interest is irresistibly maintained to the last word. $1.00. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LILLIAN HINMAN SHUEY. 


DON LUIS’ WIFE: A Romance of the West Indies 


A novel founded on fact, from the letters of the heroine and the manuscripts of the Padre, the Doctor 
Caccavelli, Marc Auréle, Curate of Samana; drawing a vivid picture of West Indian life, interwoven with 
a story of absorbing interest. $1.50. 


ORDERLY BOOK OF GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Armies, kept at Valley Forge, 18th May to 11th June, 1778. $1.00. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY 


BOSTON LONDON NEW YORK 
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EVOLUTION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, whose publications (serial and in book form) 
are along the lines of evolution and philosophy applied alike to the sciences and to religion, calls attention 
to the following as of very special interest to students and thinkers in these departments : 


A BOOK BY THE GREATEST AMERICAN NATURALIST. 
THE PRIMARY FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR E. D. COPE. Cuts, 121. Pp. 550. Tables, Bibliography, Index. Cloth, net, $2.00. 


‘*Cope’s work is sound... his anatomical generalizations will last longer than those of either Owen or Cuvier.’’—Prof. HENRY 
F. Ossporn in the November Century. 

“Will stand as the most concise and complete exposition of the doctrines of the Neo-Lamarckian school hitherto published. 
A most valuable text-book for teachers and students.’’—Sczence, New York. 

‘* A work of unusual originality. No one can read the book without admiring the intimate knowledge of facts and the great 
power of generalization which it discloses.’’—Prof. J. McK. CaTre tt. 


ROMANES AND WEITSMANN. 


DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. 


An exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. 
BY GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, LL.D., F.R.S. 


PART I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. Pp. xiv, 460. 125 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
With Portrait of Darwin. Cloth, $2.00. 
‘“‘ The best single volume on the general subject since Darwin’s time.””-—A merican Naturadist. : 
PART II. POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS. Heredity and Utility. Pp. xii, 344. With Por 3 


trait of Romanes. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘* The clearest and simplest book that has appeared in the sphere of the problems it discusses.””—Chicago Dial. 


PART III. POST-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS. Isolation and Physiological Selection. Pp.181. 
With Portrait of Mr. Gulick. Cloth, $1.00. (Just published.) 
The three volumes of Darwin and After Darwin supplied to One Order for $4.00 net. 


ON GERMINAL SELECTION 


AS A SOURCE OF DEFINITELY DIRECTED VARIATION. 
BY AUGUST WEISMANN. Pp. xii, 61. Paper, 25 cents. 


‘Professor Weismann considers this one of the most important of all his contributions on the evolution problem . . . impor- 
tant as marking some fundamental changes in W. ’s position.’’—Sczence, New York. 
‘* Forms the crown and capsheaf of Weismann’s celebrated theory of heredity.” —Z xchange. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS. By Ernst Macn, Professor of the History and Theory of Inductive Science in ¢ 
the seavetny of Vienna. Pp. xi, 208. Cuts, 37. Cloth, $1.25. 
‘“\ Like everything he writes, a work of genius.’’—Prof. W. James, of Harvard. 
THE marching OF MECHANICS. Critical and Historical By Prof. Ernst Macu. Cuts, 250. Pp. 534. Half 
orocco, $2.50. 
“A remarkable work.”—Nature. 
‘A masterly book.” —Zugineering News. 
‘As a history of mechanics, the work is admirable,””— 7he Nation. 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. By Ernst Macu. Second Edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. 12mo, 
Pp. 382. Cuts, 50. Price, $1.00 net. 
“« Has scarcely a rival in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.”"— Boston Traveller. 


A CHARMING HOLIDAY GIFT. 


KARMA; a Story of Early Buddhism. By Paut Carvs, Editor of The Open Court and The Monist. Warmly indorsed 
by the famous Russian novelist, Count Leo Tolstoy. He wrote: . 
““Tt (Karma) is one of the best products of national wisdom and ought to be bequeathed to all mankind like the Odyssey, 

the history of Joseph and Shakyamuni.” 

Luxuriantly and quaintly printed in Japan; by Japanese artists and printers ; English text with colored illustrations ; on crepe 
paper ; tied with silk ; third Oriental art edition ; price, 75 cents. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


THE OPEN COURT. Formerly weekly, now monthly ; devoted to the science of religion, the religion of science and the 4 
extension of the Religious Parliament idea. Yearly, $1.00; single copies ten cents, (Lllustrated.) P| 

THE TMONIST. A Quarterly Magazine. Devoted to the Philosophy of Science. 160 pp. in each number. Yearly, $2.00; 
single copies fifty cents. Sample copies of THE OPEN COURT and MONIST and descriptive catalogues of all our 
publications, with illustrated biological circular, gladly mailed free on request. 

Annual subscriptions to The Open Court and The Monist received during December will be entitled to the October 
Monist (which is Vol. 8, No. 1) andthe back numbers of 7e Ofen Court containing the opening chapters of the “ History of 
the People of Israel’? now running, by Dr. C. H. Cornill, Professor of Theology in the University of Koenigsberg, Germany, 
originally issued by The Ofen Court in English and to appear later in German. 


CHICAGO: THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 324 Dearborn St. 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUEBNER & CO. 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 


THE WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 


New Popular Edition—In 26 Volumes, 12mo, with all of the 
wood engravings, text illustrations, and 260 full-page 
plain and colored illustrations, bound in maroon 
silk, ribbed cloth, gilt top ; boxed. 


Retail Price... . $26.00 Special Price... .$15.00 


SOLD SEPARATELY 
RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS. 5 volumes, with all of the wood engravings, text illustrations, and 95 
full-page plain and colored illustrations, bound in blue art vellum cloth, gilt back and top; boxed. Retail 
price, $6.50. Special price............. SIRE en Pai oy it ee irk: a SRR Ca een ne ae $4.50 
mate Hialfical Fi Byiso.s" AS pecialprice wes .0e1e 55 %sere eters sid earn coe velo ier atete,srels 6 ay alaral et arelstutetatialeiela: ole! dis 6.00 
RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE. 3 volumes, with all of the wood engravings, text illustrations, and 53 
full-page and colored illustrations, bound in blue art vellum cloth, gilt back and top; boxed. Retail price, 
CE RR ch cc eee eee nan Rem MONO E orc ce une SOOTO SAT UCC e oeuOnnGacor $2.50 
Same, haltcalf, oulttop S460. Special prices s:<.0.055 ies clas oesiee sive one titpisnie st ay ee meyeiele wor iees 3.60 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Sent by express or freight, charges collected, on receipt of price 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION, 310 Sixth Avenue, New York 
saad THE VICTORIAN CLASSIC. 


A volume especially adapted to the Holidays, but 
also in perennial demand—the richest, most luminous, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


most helpful, and beautiful of modern poems : 
See 


TENNYSON’S 
) Both for general readers and for special use of 
e 












IN MEMORIAM. 
clergymen and students. Works on the evidences, 


Descriptive and analytical Preface by HENRY VAN 
defense, and illustration of Christian truth, De- 


DYKE ; exquisitely ///ustrated by HARRY FENN, 

Elegantiy printed, bound in silk, boxed, $3.50. 
@ votional books, Essays in Philosophy and Theol- 
e ogy, Church History, Hermeneutics, by learned 


BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY. 
professors, Commentaries on books of the Old 


By Dr. JoHN Lorp. Incomparably the most engaging 

and trustworthy account of the World’s Life and 
and New Testaments by eminent scholars. 
Harmonies of the Gospels in English and in 


Progress. Fascinating as fiction. For the Busy 
Greek by Prof. Frederic Gardiner. Buttmann’s 


Man and the Home Circle. 
Ten volumes. $2.00 per month. 
and Winer’s Grammars of N. T. Greek by Prof. 
J. Henry Thayer; Elementary Hebrew Gram- 


'*He writes history as Plutarch did... . . The choice o! 
subjects is happy, the grouping skillful, the style graphic. Greai 
¢ mars, and other books for college and school 
use. Send for a Descriptive Catalogue. 


characters represent great ideas, and illuminate them.’””—Prot. 
¢ eee its kind ever issued.”—New York Tribune. 


W.S. TyLerR, Amherst College. 
W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, In one or two volumes. $5 to $15. 
q 


o~ 


BRYANT’S LIBRARY OF POETRY. 


The cream of English Literature ; 750 Authors ; 15,000 
references in Dictionary of Quotations ; Portraits and 
fine Illustrations. A beautiful gift-book. 

‘* Has taken rank as the most complete and satisfactory book of 





Send for description and critical opinions, 
ANDOVER, MASS. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
€v~3Ev~DEv DE 0O- E- MM SD «* Send for our List of Choice Reading. 
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So Oe oO Gee 


‘NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 

A new revised edition of the ““Variorum Rubdiyat,” 

ee in 1896, containing much new matter, includ- 
ng selections from the version of Richard Le Gallienne 
and other new translations. Illustrated with original 
drawings by E. H. Garrett and Gilbert James, together 
with portraits of several of the translators. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, with cloth jacket, $6.00 

One-half crown 8vo, half levant morocco, ... . 12.00 

Beautiful Holiday Editions of the 
WORKS OF CATHERINE: CHARLOTTE, 
LADY JACKSON. 

In sets of two volumes. Old Paris, The Court of France. 
The Old Regime, The Last of the Valois. The First 
of the Bourbons, 

As each of Lady Jackson’s works is complete in itself, 
we have prepared special Holiday editions of the above 
books, printing them on larger, finer paper, and with 
Japan paper illustrations. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, with folding cloth 
jacket and cloth box,. . . . . .« «+ « « « « 

Half levant morocco, gilt tops, . . . . +... - 10.00 


THE MADONNA IN ART. 


By EstetLeE M. HuRLL. 


1 vol., 12mo, with beautiful blue and gold panel die 
Git SIGGMMEIOR. «0c 8 6 686 i en 6 ww Oe 
Three-quarter levant THOTOCOM,. «ot 0.2%" os 6 6, 6 
A new book by the author of the successful and valu- 
able “Child Life in Art.” Illustrated with over thirt 
beautiful full-page pictures in photogravure and half- 
tone, from paintings by Raphael, Titian, Van Dyck, and 
other great masters. This is the first original work from 
Miss Hurll’s pen since ** Child Life in Art’ was published, 
the greater part of her time since then having been de- 
voted to revising the new edition of Mrs. Jameson’s works, 
recently published in Boston. The new book will appeal 
strongly both to students of art and lovers of the beautiful. 














THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
SONGS AND LYRICS. 
Chosen and Edited by FREDERIC LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 
1 vol., cloth, with photogravure frontispiece, printed _ 
on deckle-edge hand-made paper,. . ... . . S125 
1 vol., half calf or morocco, . eh ae a ee 
lvol., fulllevant morocco,. . ..... ++... 400 
“The Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics” 
aims to cover a new field. It is the first systematic at- 
tempt yet made to collect, in a single volume, the choicest 
of American lyrics. é 
Itis fitting that the songs of a great_people should be 
suitably an rmanently preserved. Such a service has 
been rendered to British poetry by Mr. Palgrave. It is 
hoped that a similar service may be performed for Amer- 
can_ poetry by the editor, Mr. Knowles, who has not only 
made a special ate ty Sa American try for a number of 
years, but has had the advantage, in editing this volume, 
of the sympathetic advice of some of the most widely 
known critics of this country, who have aided in the 
selection of the poets and their works. 


SONGS YSAME. 


By ANNIE Paeeenaes and ALBION FELLOWS- 
ACON. 


1.25 


1 volk., crown, 16mo, cloth, . . .... «+... « $12 
1 vol., crown, 16mo, half calf, . . . . .. +... .« 20 

A notable critic who has seen the MSS. of these poems 
pronounces them to be of a high order of merit, and it is 
prophesied that this book of verse will bring to both 
writers an even wider circle of readers. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
With colored frontispieces and forty full-page half-tone 
illustrations, and many text illustrations. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, . . ... . . . $4.00 
2 vols., crown 8vo, half levant morocco, ... . . 8.00 
This is the only Holiday edition published, worthy of the 
name, of a book of which readers never tire. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, successors to Joseph Knight co. 196 Summer St., Boston. 








IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 





Men I Have Known. 
By DEAN FARRAR . . . $1.75 


*“@- . 
With facsimile letters and portraits of famous men. 


The Coming People. 
By Crarres F. Dore «. << « « + 1.00 
Will have a wide and beneficent influence. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
Edited by Pror. OscAR KUHNS . . 2.00 
The best edition of Cary’s popular translation. 


The Ring and the Book. 
By RoBerT BROWNING. Illustrated 2.50 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen Clarke. 


General Grant’s Letters to a Friend. 
Edited by GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON 1.00 
Extracts from correspondence with E. B. Washburne. 


Self-Cultivation in English. 


By Pror. GEORGE H. PALMER . 
An eloquent plea for the mastery of our own speech. 


Why go to College ? 
By ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. . . 35 
Aaswers the questions asked by all parents, 


Ballads of Yankee Land. 


By WILLIAM E. PENNEY ... . 
Humorous and pathetic poems of New England life. 








For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales; Rollo at 
Work, by Jacos Assotr; Roffo at 
Play, by Jacop Assotr; Tangle- 
wood Tales, by NaTHANIEL HAw- 
THORNE. New volumes. Illustrated. 


8vo, cloth, ornamental, each . . $1.00 

16mo, half-cloth,each. . . . .  .75 
Colomba. Faience Edition. 

By ProsPER MERIMEE. Illustrated . 1.00 


The author’s masterpiece, admirably translated. 


The Epic of Hades. Faience Edition 
By 51k LEwis Morris. Iilustrated . 1.00 
One of the most popular poems of our century. 


The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE, Faience Edition 1.00 
A romance of the purest and highest type. 


The King of the Park. 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS . .  . .) 1.25 
A delightful and helpful story for children. 


Luxembourg Library of Illustrated 


Novels. 12 vols. 8vo. Per vol .1.5¢ 
John Halifax, illustrated by Mrs. A. B. STEPHENS. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, illustrated by CopELANb. 

Lorna Doone, illustrated by MERRU.L. 
Hypatia, illustrated by GARRETT. Etc., etc 
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The Inner Experiences 
of a Cabinet Member’s Wite 


As She Writes Them to 
Her Favorite Sister at Home 


The true experiences of a prominent Cabinet 
member’s wife, who writes without reserve of 
the inside phases of Washington life,—a recital 
through which the most prominent people of 
Washington, from the President down, move 
with remarkable familiarity and closeness. 
Each part beautifully illustrated by T. de Thulstrup 


Begins in the Christmas 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


One Dollar for an Entire Year 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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HORNER Mitzer » 
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EVERY PHASE or CHRISTMAS 
IN SPECIAL ARTICLES: 
I—A Novel Christmas Night at Home 
~The Compiote Table on Christmas Day 
y 


Mrs. Rorer 


I1I—The Christmas Tree Up-to-Date 
IV—The Most Delicious Home-Made Candies 
By 


Mrs. Rorer 
V—Home-Made Toy Furniture for Children 
VI—A New Christmas Church Entertainment 
VII—A Score of New Ideas in Christmas Gifts 
And CHRISTMAS IN SONG AND STORY py 
‘*TAN MACLAREN’? MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY 
RUTH McENERY STUART HAMLIN GARLAND 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN LILIAN BELL 
Fi MARY E. WILKINS MRS. LYMAN ABBOTT 
et 


ge $1.00 per Year 10 cts. a Copy 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
Agents Wanted—write for Special Terms and Cash Prize Offers 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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VICTOR HUGO IN FRENCH. 


LES MISERABLES. This edition of Victor Hugo’s master- 
piece is not only the handsomest but the cheafest edition of 
the work that can be obtained in the original French. 5 volumes, 
r2mo, paper, $4.50; cloth, $6.50; half-calf, $13.50. 

LES MISERABLES. One volume-edition. The whole story 


intact ; episodes and detailed descriptions only omitted. $1.25. 
NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. Handsomest edition penenes. 
2 vol- 


Nearly 200 illustrations by Bieler, Myrbach, and Rossi. 
umes, 12mo, paper, $2.00; cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00. 
Same (Ldition de Grand Luxe). But 100 copies published. 
It contains, with the illustrations as in the ordinary edition, 12 
facsimile water colors, and is printed on Imperial j Bown paper, 
The set, 2 volumes, each volume numbered, signed, and in a satin 


portfolio, $10.00. 
But 400 copies published. With 


Same (Ldition de Luxe). 
illustrations as in the Lavtion de Grand Luxe, and printed on 


fine satin paper. The set, 2 volumes, numbered, signed, and 
bound half morocco Roxbourgh style, gilt top, $6.00. 

QUATREVINGT-TREIZE, One of the most graphic and 
powerful of Hugo’s romances, x12mo, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 ; 
half calf, $3.00. 

LES TRAVAILLEURS DE LA MER. This celebrated work, 
which is one of the most notable examples of Victor Hugo’s 
genius, uniform in style with the above. 12mo, paper, $1.00; 

cloth, $1.50; half calf, $3.00. 


FRENCH CALENDARS, 1898. 
With Daily Quotations from French Authors. Prices: 
40C., §0C., 60C., 75C., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 Each. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN GAMES. 


THE TABLE GAME, A French game to familiarize one with 
everything placed on a dining-room table. By HELENE J. 


Rotn. Ina box, 75 cents. 
DAS DEUTSCHE LITTERATUR SPIEL, By F, S. Zottrr, 
75 cents. A German game of authors, The plan is somewhat 


similar to that of the well-known English game of authors. 


For sale by all booksellers, or-sent, prepaid, by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


“51 and 853 Sixth Avenue, cor. 48th St., New York. 
C2" Complete Catalogue of all Publications Sent when desired. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“OXFORD ” ! 
SELF - PRONOUNCING BIBLES 


On an Improved Plan 
Practical, Scholarly, Simple 
The Best in all Respects. New and specially prepared 
copyright helps and illustrations are valuable features of these 
new editions, 
“In no volume on earth is there such a display, in similar 


compass, of all that is magnificent in the publisher's art, and 
all that is valuable in scholarship.""—Sunday-School Magazine. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Thackerays in India 


By Sir WM. HunTER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“4 book to read and read again.”*—The Chicago Tribune. 


Treasury of American Sacred Song 


By W. Garret Horper. Cloth, $2.00; half vellum, $3.00. 


“\4n admirable collection, tastefully printed. It will prob- 
ably be asurprise to many readers to find how much sacred 
poetry of a high order has been written by American writers. 
This volume is certainly the fullest and most careful presen- 
tation of this kind of verse which has yet been made.”—The 
Outlook, N. Y. 


The Treasury of Sacred Song 


With Notes Explanatory and Biographical. By F.T. PAtGrave, 
M.A. Thirteenth Thousand. Extra fcap, 8vo, $1.50. 

For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
o1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 





TAKE THE BEST. 
“THE DIAL is the best and ablest literary paper in the 
country.””—JOHN G. WHITTIER (Aug. 19, 1892). 
“A journal of literary criticism, sober, conscientious, and 
scholarly; from every point of view unsurpassed by any other 
literary journal in America or England.”—SiIrR WALTER 


~~ ee rr 


A SEMI-MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
Literary Criticism, Discussion, and Information. 
Two Dollars per Year (24 numbers), postpaid. 


“THE DIAL has reached a height at which no periodical 
in America devoted to literary criticism can justly claim to be 
its superior.”—Denison Quarterly. 

“As a journal for the teacher who would keep in touch with 
the best thought of the day, THE DIAL is indispensable.” 


—Journal of Pedagogy. 
THE BEST LITERARY JOURNAL 
IN ATFMERICA 


Must be considered as indispensable to every person who really 
has an interest in literary affairs, who would keep in touch with 
litevary events and within the current of the best literary 
infiz nces, and who recognizes and cares for the qualities of 
INDEPENDENCE, ABILITY, FAIRNESS, AND HONESTY IN RE- 
VIEWS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, DISCUSSIONS OF 
LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS, and NEWS 
OF LITERARY EVENTS. Full Lists of all the New Books 
published, including size, price, etc., of each, with other features 
that constitute a complete and agreeable GUIDE AND INDEX 
TO CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A VERY SPECIAL OFFER: 

Any reader of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS (not 
already a DIAL subscriber) may, by sending fifteen 2- 
cent stamps, receive the paper for three months (six 
numbers), together with a special offer for continuance 
on atrial subscription for one year, 


Established 1880. Issued ist and 16th of each month. 
315 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


What $7.50 Will Buy 


‘¢The Century Gallery of One Hundred 
Portraits,’’ = = $7.50 
‘¢The Century [lagazine,’’ new or old 





subscription, = = = = 4.00 
‘‘The Critic,’’ new or old subscrip- 
tion, - « - - = = 3-00 | 
$14.50 
@ 
THE 


All three for $7.50 if ordered through 
CRITIC CO. 
w 


“The Century Gallery” contains the best 100 portraits 
ever published in The Century Magazine, beautifully 
printed at the DeVinne Press, on heavy paper, with wide 
margins, and very handsomely bound. When sold singly 
these portraits bring from $1 to $2 each; the cost to the 
publishers of the entire 100 has been about $25,000. The 
“Gallery ”’ will be placed on the market next year at 
$7.50; but this year it can be had only by subscribers 
for the magazine. 

By special arrangement with the publishers,we will de- 
liver it free in the United States, together with a year’s 
subscription for The Critic and a year’s subscription for 
The Century, on receipt of $7.50. 

Send check or money order now to 





THE CRITIC Co. 287 Fourth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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Webster’s International &:.. 


A Choice Gift Dictionary 


for Christmas and other occasions. 








The International is a thorough revision of the Unabridged, the purpose 
of which has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy 
advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work which 
in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence 
of scholars and of the general public. 

The International has been warmly commended by members of the United 
States Supreme Court, by all the State Supreme Courts, by all State Super- 
intendents of Schools, and by eminent authors and educators almost without 
number. It is recognized as the standard authority by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and is the standard to which nearly all schoolbooks adhere. 


IT IS CONSIDERED THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE, . 


BECAUSE words are given in their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
BECAUSE ite pronunciation is indicated by the diacritically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
BECAUSE the etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of development. 
BECAUSE the definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 
BECAUSE excellence of quality rather than superfluity of quantity characterizes its every department. 








2? pay Specimen pages sent. on application to 


g G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 





HISTORY, not by one man, re-writing upon all topics, but Mistory upon all topics, as originally 
written by many men. each a recognized authority in some field of historic research. 


History for 
Ready Reference and 
Topical Reading. 


By J. N. LARNED, Ex-President of American Library Association. 
(IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES.) 

This work is characterized by the following unique features: 

The great writers of History are brought together to speak for themselves, describing events 
in their own words. 

It is, therefore, History, not only with the Clear stamp of its Authoritativeness, 
but also in the acknowledged excellence of its Literature. 

Its System of Non-Repetition, Cross- and Ready-Reference, brings the reader 
at once to the heart of the subject. 

It has fall texts of the great Historical Documents, and the Constitutions of 
the world’s prominent Governments. 

Its Maps are “instantaneous historical photographs.”’ 

For readers generally, for scholars particularly, for schools and colleges, business and professional men, andl 
especially for families, it is constantly proving its great value. 














Write for circulars containing full information and testimonials given, after actual use, by the most competent critics in the country. 
Sent, carriage free, to responsible subscribers on easy payments. SOlicitors employed, 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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“wi THE STORY OF AB. = 


A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE CAVE MAN. 














By STANLEY WATERLOO, 
— of “A Man and A Woman,” “An Odd Situation,” Etc. 
AY & WILLIAMS take pleasure in announcing that they have 
just ust published “‘ The Story of Ab,’ a Tale of the Time of the Cave 

‘an. A novel which is the result of many years of aoey and 
investigation. This important book will be comprised in one 
volume of 371 pages. 

In appearance it is one of the most striking and attractive books 
of the year, printed on the best paper, with a cover by Bradley, 
the well-known designer. 

The work itself will, itis thought, prove one of a most fas- 
cinating and popular novels, and at the same time, the most 
notable book in the English language, as illustrating faithfully 
the life of the ancient men who were our own ancestors. It is a 
story of wild adventure and love and war—when men lived in 
caves and, in such retreats, defended epee against each 
other, and against the monster wild the time. But, 
strange as isthe story, itis, broadly speaking, nae and will prove 
assuredly one of the greatest of educators. The author has had 
the assistance of many noted scientists of this country and of 
Europe in his labors, and the result is a novel the oldest in 
scene and the newest in conception. It is published simultane- 
ously in this country and in England and promises to be the book 
of the present season. 


A Most Charming Christmas Book for Children. 


MOTHER COOSE IN PROSE. 
By L. FRANK BAUM. 

An entirely new idea has been used by Mr. Baum in this book, 
which will be charming alike to old and young. Quarto, cloth, 
$2.00. The tales are based upon the feat of ‘‘ Mother Goose. 3 
Each of the ancient and delightful heroes of the nursery becomes 
the center of a charming story, and asthe characters are already 
well known and loved by the little ones, it should interest the 
children. The text is amply illustrated. with twelve fuil-page 
quaint and original drawings by Maxfield Parrish, who has also 
designed the cover. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, upon 
receipt of price. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, CAXTON BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





“*The Best Christmas Juvenile:’’ 
THs 


Froggy Fairy Book 
NOW IN ITS THIRD THOUSAND. 


5 . « Remarkably clever.””—London Times. 

as w hat could be better for Christmas than a fairy book 
for the little ones, and big ones too? In ‘ The Froggy 
Fairy Book,’ which A. J. Drexel Biddle has written, we 
have a very charming story, It will fit into any 
child’s Christmas stocking.”’—Boston Times. 

‘One of the successes of the season.” —Philadelphia 
Times. 

‘* A funny book for children, which has obtained a great 
vogue.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Cloth, 8vo, with nine beautiful full-page illustrations. 
Price, 50 cents ; de luxe edition, $1.25. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Sequel, ‘*The Second Froggy Fairy Book,’’ 
superbly illustrated with pen and colcr p. tures by well- 
known artists, printed on heavy, satin- finished paper, and 
bound in cloth and gold. A gift-book appropriate for 
all presentation occasions. Price, 75 cents. 

“The Christmas books of Mr, Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
dle, the American writer and publisher, are becoming in- 
cre asingly popular.”’—London Literary World. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on recerpt of price, by 


W. B. JENNISON, Publishing Agent, 


Room 607, Witherspoon Building, PHILADELPHIA. 








Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


15th SEASON. 

Our iti Packets are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 6 Packs, post-paid, for $3.45. 10 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 

No. J. For 54 cts. 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“ 2. “ 54cts.,10 Fine Cards “ 
“ 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 
4, “ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
5. * Shets,5 ” “ all different. 
“ 27 cts. 0 Xmas Cards, 
“ 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
“ 8 “ $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets, etc. 
“ 54 cts., 10 Birthday Cards and 5 Booklets. 
“10. “ 54 cts.,25 Sunday School Cards. 
Special Packets and lots made out to order. 
TEACHER For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
For 54 cts.. 25 Cards, no two alike. 


SAMPLES PAPER BY THE POUND, 15 CENTS. 


H. H. CARTER & CO.,, 


SS 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Full Circulars on application. 
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Three Juveniles by Famous eee 


Three The Boys of Under the 
Margarets Fort Schuyler Cuban Flag 


By JAMES OTIS By FRED. A. OBER 











By LAURA E. RICHARDS 





THE-BOYS-6-FORT SCHUYLER] 




















» LAURE, 
-. be 


By the author of ‘Captain rf 
Pe aie An intensely interesting historical Mexico,’’ etc. Illustrated with full- 
Jensery”” Tented by Ethel story, dealing with the siege of Fort page drawings, A thrilling story 
dred B. Barry. Schuyler in the Mohawk Valley in 1777 of adventures with the Cuban in- 
It is one of the most clever by the British weage and pape -vag It sur) oy shor has traveled over 
ji ; is unquestiona y one of the best 

sein: Soe SOE Ee ete historical Indian stories ever written. nearly every foot of ground in 
has written. Handsomely illustrated. Square 12mo, Cuba, and is thoroughly posted on 


One volume, square 16mo. cloth, handsome cover design. the subject. Small $vo, handsome 


$1.25 $1. 25 cover design. $1.50 





























By the author of “Travels in 


























HILDEGARDE’S HARVEST. By Laura E. RicHarps. A new volume of the Hildegarde Series. The 
best books for girls in the market. Illustrated with eight full-page cuts. Square 16mo, cloth . - $1.25 


THE CITY OF STORIES. By FRANK M. BICKNELL, author of ‘“‘The Apprentice Boy.’’ Illustrated 
with over thirty drawings by Birch and other eminent artists. Square I2mo, unique cover design . $1.25 

Mr. Bicknell is well known to the readers of St. Nicholas and Harfer's Young Peo, mde as the author of many clever fairy tales 
which have omset from time to time in the pages of these magazines. The best of them have been collected in book form an 
are published with nearly all of the original illustrations under the above title. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1897. The King of Juveniles. The only genuine Chatterbox, containing over 400 
pages, including over 200 full-page original illustrations. Small 4to, illuminated board covers . . 1.25 
Six handsomely colored plates are contained in the volume this year, and the volume is sewep instead of wired, as heretofore. 


THE HEART OF OLD HICKORY and Other Stories of Tennessee. By WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. A 
collection of six short stories by this gifted Southern author. 1 vol., Tall 16mo, gilt tops , $1.25 

Tennessee has just reason to be proud of the little authoress who has depicted so many then of humble life within her 
borders with such fidelity, such delicacy, and such rare pathos and humor. 


New Holiday Gift Books. 
THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS. Cairo its approaches and environs, and a concise description of Egypt, 


from Alexandria to the Second Cataract of the Nile. By Eustace A. REYNOLDS-BALL, author of ‘‘ Mediter- 
ranean Winter Resorts,’’ illustrated with twenty full-page photogravure plates. Small 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth, with cover hater in - and colors, gilt top, with slip covers in scarlet. Each copy in a neat cloth 
case. . . . . ° ‘ : ° ° . . ° - $3. 


CONSUELO. By GEORGE SAND. Translated from the French by Frank H. Potter. Illustrated witk 
about twenty etchings and photogravures from drawings and photographs of the scenes mentioned. 2 vols., 
small 8vo, handsome cover design, gilt tops, cloth wrappers and cloth box . : - $5.00 

A handsome new illustrated edition of this famous and noble book, which ranks, and deservedly, as one of the author’s most 
popular productions, and did more than any other single novel she wrote to spread her popularity abroad. 


AT THE GATES OF SONG, By Liovp Mirriin. Illustrated with ten full-page drawings by the 
celebrated artist, Thomas Moran, and a portrait of the author. A selection of one hundred and fifty of the 
author’s best sonnets, many of which have appeared in the leading magazines. Artistically printed on enfield 
deckle edge paper. Small 8vo, handsome cover design . . , - $1.50 

As exquisite as Landor or Matthew Arnold, or Shelley at his best. — Bester Transcript. A glorious imagination. A new 
poet. — Richard Henry Stoddard. They strike a high note. — Dudley Warner. Most meritorious work, in its way, ever done by 
an American. — £. R. Champlin. An unusual versatility and width of range. — Mew York Sun. Very notable for imagination, a 
certain on of thou _ and diction and for perfected art.— Edmund C. Stedman. Beautifully illustrated. — Boston Glode, 

Mr. William Dean Howells says: —“‘ I find Mr. Miffin’s Sonnets very nobly grave and beautiful. 


The above for sale by all dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO JOURNALS 


this Edited by President W. R., Harper. Monthly; about 80 eS, 
The Biblical World with special numbers in June and December. A a 


° Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 
The School Review August; averages about 80 pages. This A 2 distinc- 


tively the national representative of high-school and academic work. Special number in June. 
$1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents. 


° Edited by John M. Coulter. Monthly, illustrated; at 
The Botanical Gazette least 80 pages. Devoted to the science _ botany in all 


its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, notes for students, and news 
items. Contributions from leading botanists, $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 40 cents. 


Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 


The Journal of Geology 120 pages. Devoted to the interests of geology and the 


allied sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. Adapted to young 
geologists, advanced students and teachers. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 

° An International Review of Spec ry and 
The Astrophysical Journal 2, cnomieal Physics. Edited be George © Hale 
and James E. Keeler. Monthly, except in July and September; illustrated; about 80 pages. 


Invaluable to all who are inter in astronomy and astrophysics. 
$4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


sta Edited by J. Laurence La hiin, r 

The Journal of Political Economy (1 Pout 140 pages. This a 

tion promotes the scientific treatment of } rose in practical economics and also contains 

contributions on topics of theoretical and speculative interest. $3.00 a year ; single copies, 75 cents. 

m Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the 

The American Journal of Theology [yiversity of Chicaso. fi 

journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the entire field of modern investiga- 

tion and research in all the different lines of theological thought represented by special fields 

and particular schools. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 

H : Edited by Albion W. Small. Bi- 

The American Journal of Sociology vonthty. This journal is the result 

of the increased popular interest in social questions. It presents to its readers, issue by issue, 
the latest developments in sociological thought and in social endeavor. 

$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 35 cents. 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 

Edited by President W. R. Harper. Quarterly; about 80 pages. ‘This journal is a con- 

tinuation of the well-known “ Hebraica,” which came into wide notice among scholars 


and students interested in = anette and literatures. foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents, 


: e Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and 
The University Record educational topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the 


Quarterly Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given of the affairs of 
the University of Chicago. $1.00 a year; foreign, $1.50; single copies, 5 cents, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, The University Press Division, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Yearly Subscription, $4, 00 [ 


Six Months, - - - 
Three Months, 
Single Copies, - 


Sseses5 


home decoration. 


2.00 
1.00 


coming 








' The color studies to be given during 
1898 wil! be superior to any heretofore 
issued, and will embrace an unusual 
variety of the best subjects by leading 
artists. They will be chosen with a 
view to meeting every purpose, wheth- 
er as models for copying or for wall 
decoration. 

Every number of this oldest and 
best household magazine is lavishly 
illustrated, and is accompanied by su- 
perb fac-similes of oil and water-color 
paintings and large extra design sup- 

lements, for all branches of home 

ecoration. Subscriptions may begin 
at any time, or your dealer can supply 
you. 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


Christmas Number 


IS NOW READY. 


After many months of labor and 
heavy expense we are enabled to offer 
this season a holiday number which is 
indeed a work of beauty and perfec- 
tion from cover to cover, and it far 
outdoes all previous attempts. The 
cover is unusually attractive, and its 
pages are filled with beautiful illus- 
trations of high order, many useful 
holiday suggestions, timely informa- 
tion on art work of various branches, 
and contains, besides, two large de- 
sign supplements in black and white, 
and two exquisite color plates.—A Fair 
Puritan (oil), 15x25, by Percy Moran, 
and a lovely study of Peonies (water 
colors), 13x17, by Paul de Longpre. 
These two celebrated painters are the 
foremost in their respective lines, and 
the superb examples which we offer 
you show their best work, and are 
worthy of a handsome frame on any 


wall. 

This superb number will be sent as 
a Specimen Copy to any address for 
only 25 cents in stamps until the lim- 
ap supply is exhausted. Do not delay 

in sending for this beautiful Christmas 
number. Every REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
reader should have a copy. 

For $1.00 we will send you the 
peautifal October, November and De- 
cember numbers, with all the magnifi- 
cent color plates, and you will have 
the privilege of remitting $7.00 within 
two weeks (with mention of this ad- 
vertisement) and get full benefit of our 
combination offer; or, for $2.00 we 
will send you The Art Interchange 
for six months, beginning October, oo 
with all the color _—— and give y 


the privilege of remitting $6.00 within two months (with 
mention of this advertisement) and get full benefit of our 


great combination offer. 


OUR 1898 CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 


For 1898 will excel, in 
every department, all 
former volumes..... 


HIS unrivaled Monthly Home and Art Magazine occu- 
pies to-day the foremost position in the completeness 
reliability and thoroughness of its numerous practica 
departments—embracing every branch of art work and 

This envious position is the result of 
twenty years, untiring efforts and study on the part of the 
publishers to meet the wants of its patrons, and during the 
ear the high standard of excellence will be main- 
tained throughout. Many new features are promised for 
1898, which we have not s 
been arranged for regard! ess of ex 

The following embrace some of t. rs valuable departments: 


ace to — here, which have 


Decorative Art, 











A Fair Fair Puritan 


OIL COLORS. 


(Size 15 x 25 inches.) 


BY 


PERCY MORAN. 
>< 

This beautiful picture will be 
given with the Christmas number 
of THE ART INTERCHANGE, to- 
gether with a superb study of 
Peonies in water colors (size 13x 
17), by Paul de Longpre. 





phies of Artists, 
hing, 

Jarving, 
Decoration, 
Painting, 
Architectural Pla 
Painting (oil and vane colors), 
Pyrography, 

Art Criticism, 

Artistic Photography . 
EMBROIDERY, 

Art Notes and News, etc, 








SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1898. 


THE FOLLOWING UNUSUAL 
OFFERS are made to every REVIEW 
= REVIEWS reader subscribing for 


. 
: 


For $4.00 sy direct to us) you 
bony receive The Art Interchange 
for 1898, and will get in addition, 
FREE, the October, November and 
December numbers, accompanied by 
all the beautiful color and other sup- 
plements. By taking advantage of 
this offer now you get 15 months, 
which include our Thanksgiving, 
Xmas, and other specially attractive 
numbers, for $4. with all the color 
pictures and design supplements. 

Or, for $8.00 sent direct to us, you 
will secure advantage of the following 
unprecedented combination offer 
which we have been able to arrange 
for the benefit of all literary and art- 
loving people. 

For 88.00 you will receive The 
Art " seserchenes beginning Octo- 
ber, 1897, and fora full yea~ from 
January, 1898, also The Century 
magazine fora full year, and in 
addition, by express, prepaid, a copy of 

“The Century Gallery of One Hundred 
Portraits,” a sumptuous and most ex- 
travagant work prepared without re- 
gard to —— by The Century Co. 
The price of this superb work is $7.50. 
| this offer you get it FREE. SUB- 

CRIBE NOW. THIS OFFER IS 

MITED. To those wishing to know 
more of this offer before subscribing, 
a See circular will be sent on re- 
quest, 


THE ART INTERCHANGE for 
one year is $4.00. ‘‘The Cen- 
tury” for one year, 84.00. ‘‘The 





CHANGE, $ 


and December (189° 
-00—Total, $16.50. 
only $8.00 by remitting at once direct to us. 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


Century Gallery of Portraits,” 
is .50. The October, November 
miners, of THE ART INTER- 
You get all for 





The Art Interchange Co., °° "New WoeK"*” 
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A Tale That Is Told 


This is the final 
Magazine announcernent of 


The Wanamaker History Club. 


Before this advertisement 
Has run its course 


The Club Will Close. 
We formed this Club 


To distribute an entire edition of 
Ridpath’s History of the World 


The one completely satisfactory 
Universal history. 


Half Price and Little Payments 


Our offer, which thousands have accepted, 
And now possess this great work for 
Reading, Reference and Study. 


Only a few sets remain. 
Act quickly because those 


Who Delay Must Pay Double. 


The plays ‘of Shakespeare do not surpass other dramas more than Ridpath’s History of the 
World overtops all general histories. The entire set, eight massive volumes, 6,500 pages, nearly 
4,000 illustrations, sent at once to club members who pay one dollar on joining, and agree to 
make fifteen payments, monthly, thereafter, of $1.50 for cloth binding, $2.00 for more durable 
and attractive half Russia, $2.50 for sumptuous full morocco. 


Specimen pages, with illustrations and full particulars, mailed free. 


{Members may resign any time within ten days and have their money returned. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 


—_—— 
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Genaresl 
ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 
THE LIVING AGE Reproduces without abridgment the ablest 
2 articles from the Leading British reviews, 
magazines and weekly literary and political journals in every department 
of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 


ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, containing Readings from 
————- American Magazines, Readings from New Books, a List of Books of the Month. 








‘AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 6, and it will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 





This novel, in its recent presentation Its literary and ethical qualities are 

in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTER- 
aroused the greatest interest, attracting AIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as 
the attention of litterateurs both in “An Epoch-Making Story.” 
France and England. A vivid portrayal THE LONDON ATHENZUM character- 
of life in a French industrial town, it is izes it “a work of fine and searching 
interesting alike as a social study, and analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
as a realistic, yet delicate story of a perfume which is exquisite and pos- 
modern life. sesses no disquieting element.” 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 








Free «witt ALL HER HEART.” Choicest——- 


To all New Subscribers to The Living Literature at Club Prices. 

Age for 1898, will be sent Free the eight For $9.00 THE LIVING AGEand any $4.00 
numbers of 1897 containing the first in- Magazine (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
stalments of sent for a year; or, for $8.00 THE Liv- 


‘‘WITH ALL HER HEART.” ING AGE and Scribner’s magazine. 




















Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cts. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 











AGE: 


MAvVLBA OZA MACAFTCN z= r~AmMyO 


Represents every department of Knowledge an? Progress. 
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NEW ROTARY 
BOOK CASES are 


» Their adoption in the new building for the library for Con- 
appy | gress is the highest indorsement of their merits. 

They revolve on a metal 
‘“ roller-bearing turntable, 
which is not only perfect in 
principle but is everlasting. 

They are a brainworker’s 
best tool, a labor economizer, 
and a time-saver. 

All kinds for all needs. 

We make, also, all sorts of 
appliances for the conven- 
ience of book men, such as 
book and Dictionary stands, 
adjustable reading desks, etc. 
Write for catalogue D, post- 
age 2c, 

Our line of Library and 
Reclining Chairs is the 
largest and the best in quality 
in the world. Catalogue € 
free. Postage 3c. Quote 


LITTLE 
CIRL 



















‘i +i 
Wa a gs » fF 


wants pictures to look at and stories to read, and she will be h 
and contented. Children are very impressidnable, and therefore 
it is vastly important their reading should be carefully selected. 
Our Little Ones and the Nursery, now in its 33d year, is 
THE BE ¥ and only magazine for little people of 4 
to ro years old. Every story and poem 
is written to suit the intelligence of the youngest readers (though 
ar older children enjoy it, too), and everything objectionable, 
either in matter or expression, is care- 
fully excluded. Tales of wonderful 15 STORIES 
animals and plants, stories teaching AND JINGLES, 
TRUTH, ONESTY, GRATI- 0 PICTURES 
TE DN CAN, 2 
SS, make this delightful little 
magazine almest AN EDUCATION IN EVERY MONTH. 
ITSELF. The pictures are by best living artists, and thoroughly 
American in dress and action, inculcating”a taste for all that is 


best in art. Used in the public schools of Boston and other cities. 
for YOUR child for a TEACH 


ONE whole year if you send it 

DOLLAR _ A CHILD 
BUYS to TO-DAY nis TO OBSERVE 
HAPPINESS or her name and address. FOR ITSELF. 


Nothing delights a child 
more than to receive a magazine regularly, just like the grown 
folks. Surely a dollar could not be spent more to your satisfac- 
tion than in bringing happiness for a year to your little one. 
THE BEST XMAS OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. Review oF REVIEWS. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Subscribe an mentioning REVIEW OF Address 


Reviews, and receive November and December numbers FREE; 
dressed in | GEO. F. SARGENT COMPANY 


also eight beautiful French dolls (paper) ener 
etter almost 
289 4th Avenue (next 23d Street) NEW YORK 




























many-colored wardrobes. A dollar bill inclosed in a 
always reaches the publisher safely, if plainly addressed. 
LAURENCE ELKUS, 196 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


thine you aac in | we BOOKS AT ‘ 
Carbon Photographs LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 
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1 (Sizes, 36 x 48, 24x 36 and 18 x 24 inches) BEFORE BUYING BOOKS 
3s of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 
%§ Cathedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and , : 

S  aiccheenk iiasiaiancaiedh Minna Main cae ae, An assortment of catalogues and special slips of books 
a : rig 4 : y at reduced prices sent for 10-Cent stamp. 














ceptionally suitable for the Library, Hails or 


Staircases, and having been made for Educa- F E GRANT Books 23 W. gad Street, 
o e ? bf . 


tional Institutions are highly welcomed as _val- 


uable gifts to Public Libraries, Schools and 
Academies. Send stamp for summary, repre- 
senting twenty thousand Unmounted Foreign 


Photographs (not reprints, or Copies of Photo- 
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x graphs), or send 25 cents for handsomely IIlus- ‘ PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 

* ated Catalogue, i i i 

z trated Catalogue, to Assimilative Memo! y System. 
Ri FRANK HEGGER, —_ ie a Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U. S. Courts. 






The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Arranged for Self Instruction. 
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; ¥ Unmounted Photographs MIND-WANDERING CURED. SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
xk a : . . Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 

| x; of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Bier Any, book learned in one reading. aie 
*% Gallerie pee ; : lot und, with portrait and autograph. Price net $2. 
* Galleries and Views from all parts of the Globe. American, 10s” 6d. English. Post rt Prospectus with 


opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world FREE. Address, 

A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
Sold only by publisher. 200 Regent Street, London, 
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Lantern Slides, 25 
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XMAS CIFT FOR 
c=] ONE DOLLAR 


APPROPRIATE ALIKE FOR ONE OR ALL. 


Abroad statement this, but one 
that is borne out by the facts. 

Not only can you make such a present on such terms, but in 
doing so you will be giving something that will remain a source of 
delight and instruction to its fortunate owner for years to come. 
We have decided to extend through the holiday season our remark- 
able introductory offer on the great 


HOME REFERENCE LIBRARY 


in ten large handsome volumes, over 5,000 pages and 3,000 illustra- 
tions, which has recently been completed after years of preparation 
and the expenditure of vast sums*of money. Our reason for this is 
that the sets sold in this manner will be the most effective advertis- 
ing that we could give the regular subscription edition which will 
be sold after Jan. 1st at $60.00 net. 

Briefly, it is a gathering within the covers of one set of books of 
all that usually goes to make up the “reference corner” in any pub- 
lic or private collection of books. Chief among the contents of the 
library stand the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, ATLAS, AND DICTIONARY, 


necessities in every home, office, or school in the land. But besides 
these, it includes Biographical Dictionary, Gazetteer of the 
\ é United States, Dictionary of Technical Terms, and other 
eee ; indispensable requisites of a working reference library. 
5@ is in itself comprises a handsome series 
The Encyclopedia worth twice The Atlas of ti and charts, brought 
the price of the whole library. It is far excellence the | down to date; 100 colored and 200 in monotint, 
book of reference for every man, woman or.stu- J which, for convenience sake, are scattered through 
dent to have at his or her elbow at all times for | the volumes of the Encyclopedia, according to 
quick, ready reference. It is the latest, best, most J their alphabetical arrangement. Also hundreds 
concise, yet thorough and accurate encyclopedia § of diagrams, sketches, battle plans, portraits, etc. 
a aon the only Forno in ae that is “ee ‘ 
rought down to September, 1897. It is is the work of the 
edited by John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. It in- The Dictionary tet Heguiete of 
cludes comprehensive and reliable articles on The | modern times. It is an unabridged, etymologi- 
Cuban Rebellion, Klondike Gold Fields, } cal, pronouncing, literary, scientific and technical 
Moving Photography, and other topics of live | Dictionary of the English language, and is an 
interest to-day. In all, nearly 100,000 topics | acknowledged authority both in England and 
are treated, and these are magnificently illus- f America. The regular price of this great king of 


trated with thousands of engravings, colored maps § books is $24.00. It comprises nearly 3,000 closely 
and charts. printed columns of words and definitions. 


For advertising purposes merely, and to introduce this ; 
OUR GREAT INTRO- grand work to the public, we have decided to place a G00D ONLY UNTIL 


DUCTORY OFFER, few sets in each community at about one-third of JANUARY 1st, : 


the subscription price, and deliver the set complete 


UPON PAYMENT OF ONLY ONE DOLLAR, 


the balance of the special reduced price being due in small monthly payments. 

To show our entire confidence in the work and to insure you against any risk whatever, we 
further agree that if, after keeping the set ten days and thoroughly testing it, you are not perfectly satis- 
fied, you are at liberty to return it to us, and receive your money back. 

SEN D ON E and the complete set will be forwarded, at once, to any address. you may desire. 

Unless otherwise instructed, shipment will be made by freight, at purchaser’s ex- 

pense. Subsequent payments will beat the rate of $1.50 monthly for fifteen months. Half 

DO LLAR Morocco and ¥ull Sheep bindings can also be supplied, the monthly payments being $2.00 

and $2.50, respectively. To those who desire an extra durable and handsome binding, we 

N Ow strongly adv.se the selection of the Half Moroccostyle. We refer to this magazine and the Garfield 

National Bank, New York City. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 40-page booklet of sample 

pages, illustrations, etc., and further particulars regarding our wonderful Home Reference Library and its con- 
tents. Mention this magazin 


|THE STANDARD AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 9-11 East 16th St., New York City 
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(30 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





More widely and favorably known than any other weekly newspaper in the 
world. For nearly fifty years it has kept the first place. It has a larger list of 
famous writers than any other three papers. 

It employs specialists exclusively as editors for its departments of Literature, 
Science, Music, Fine Arts, Sanitary, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Biblical Re- 
search, Sunday-School, Financial, Insurance, Survey of the World, Old and Young, 
Pebbles, Puzzles, Personals, and Work Indoors and Out. 

Its Book Reviews furnish the reader with impartial criticisms of all new books, 
enabling him to know what to buy and what not to buy. It prints every week two or 
three short stories for young and old, four or five of the best original poems and a 
column or so of puzzles for the solution of which prizes are given. 

The Insurance and Financial Departments have proved to be of the very 
greatest financial benefit and assistance to its readers. 

The Survey of the World keeps the reader fully posted on all important events 
and movements in the world. 

Of the greatest interest and value are the dozen articles given each week, from 
the most distinguished writers, on all living subjects. Ina word, THE INDEPENDENT 
strives to be and is the 


ABLEST RELIGIOUS, LITERARY AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE INDEPENDENT one year, the Century Magazine one year, and the “Century 
Gallery of 100 Portraits,” free, by express, for $7.50 

The “Century Gallery of 100 Portraits” is printed on heavy plate paper, size 
934x13%4, and put up in a handsome box. Sach portrait ready for framing, and will 
prove a most acceptable gift for the Holiday Season. They include likenesses of 100 of the 
most prominent persons in the world. 





The regular subscription of THE INDEPENDENT, I year, - - $3.00 ta] 

sy . * “ The Century Magazine, I year, - 4.00 x 
 . Retail price of the “Century Gallery of 100 Portraits,” - - 7.50 4, = 
a% aun Ee 
~ $14.50 mn a 
= # Assupplied by THE INDEPENDENT, + + = - - + 150 ¢ a 
© <e = 
A savingof- - - - - : ‘ - - - - 7.00 8 


Descriptive Circular of ‘‘ Century Gallery of 100 Portraits” mailed upon application. 

No matter if you are now taking other papers, send for one or more copies of THE 
INDEPENDENT, compare it with any other paper, and be convinced of its superiority. 

Yearly subscription to THE INDEPENDENT $3.00, or at that rate for any part of the year. 


Single copies, . : 2 2 ° 2 10 cents. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


A NEW SERIAL NOVEL, 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG, 


GILBERT PARKER, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED DURING 1898. 


POSS SOSSSOPO TOO 

HE opening chapters will appear in the January number. It will be remem- 
bered that 7e Atlantic published Mr. Parker's successful ‘Seats of the 
Mighty.’”” With Mr. Smith’s ‘*Caleb West,’’ and Mrs. Wiggin’s ‘‘ Penel- 
ope’s Progress,’’ now running, 7ke Adtlantic is rich in good fiction, Important 
Departments for 1898 will be Essays; Reminiscences; Adventure and 
Out-Door Life; Vital Topics of the Time; Outlooks on Contemporary 

Literature; Science; Literary Studies and Criticism; Education, 








MR. GILBERT PARKER. 


SPECIAL OFFER Upon receipt of 50 cents THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY will be sent for a 
ae subscription of three months, Upon receipt of $4.00 the magazine 
will be sent for 1898, and the October, November, and December issues 
of 1897 will be sent free. The October number, the Fortieth Anniversary Issue, contained the opening in- 
aanpamctg of F, Hopkinson Smith’s new serial, ‘‘Caleb West,’’ and Kate Douglas Wiggin’s ‘‘ Penelope’s 
rogress.’’ 

We have prepared a history of the forty years’ life of the magazine, together with extracts from what 

the press of the country have said about the October number. This will be sent free upon application. 

















35 cents a copy. Sample copy free upon application. $4.00 a year. 


4 Park Street, . . . HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. .. . Boston, Mass. 
} HAVE YOU SZEN 


The Great Round World, 


THE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR :: :: :: 3: 
BOYS AND GIRLS AND GROWN-UP PEOPLE TOO? 





ae Send for a sample copy and we are satisfied that you 
WEEKLY RN will subscribe and will send a year’s subscription as a 


NEWSPAPER fea Christmas Present to some boy or girl of your acquaintance. 
F R Hi, 

ve (We have a certificate of subscription, designed for this purpose, 

which is sent to the person to whom the paper is presented.) 


[T IS UNIQUE IN THE FOLLOWING POINTS: 


It gives the News of the World in clear, comprehensive language, 
interesting to children and adults alike. 
It contains no scandals, murders, or other sensational matter. 
It is indorsed by the leading educators of every State in the Union. 
It constitutes the only current history, in brief, clear and accessible form. 
















Published every Thursday throughout the year, For sale by all newsdealers, 
Subscription price, $2.50 a year. Single copies, 5 cents, 
Persons subscribing now, and. mentioning Review or REviEws, will receive the December numbers free, their 


subscriptions dating from January 1, 1898. 








Address: 


The Great Round World Publishing Co., 


3 and 5 West 18th St., NEW YORK. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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COMPLETION OF THE GREAT 


STANDARD HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES!! 


FROM A.D. 400 TO A.D. 1897. 
COMPLETE IN FIVE HANDSOME VOLUIES, 


THE ONLY NEW UP-TO-DATE 
U. S. HISTORY PUBLISHED. 


One Thousand Original Illustrations 


made expressly for this History, with nearly 


Two Thousand Imperial Octavo Pages 


A MONUMENTAL WORK. 
By Epwarp S. ELLs, A.M. (PRING.), 
Assisted by other skilled writers, 


All scholars will tell you that no history is complete or worth 
the having without a good practical index. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE INDEX 


arranged chrenologically and alphabetically for the convenience 
of the general reader and students, is to be found in the new 


Standard History, just published, 
The Standard History is 
A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


replete with every important fact and enchaining incident likely to 
interest every patriotic and public-spirited citizen, as well as the 
general reader, whatever his nationality may be, to whom it must 
come as the most valuable of gifts. This great and magnificent 
work is endorsed by : 


Eminent Scholars and Teachers, 
Write to the Publishers for a descriptive pamphlet containing 
many testimonials, and which tells all about this 


MASTERPIECE OF BRAINS AND MONEY. 
Its Historical Accuracy—Its Originality—Its Bibliogra- 
phy—lIts Scope and Thoroughness—Its Value as a Work 
of Reference—Its Superb Illustrations—Its Masterpieces 
in Color Work—Its attractive style—Its Exquisite Print- 
ing, Paper, and Binding. In a word, it contains from 
cover to cover ONLY THE BEST. 

«The most ambitious history of our country that has appeared 
for a quarter of acentury. It is both comprehensive and graphic. 
A history well worth a place in every library where the best is 
appreciated.”"—From Current Literature, New. York. 

Sold Exclusively by Subscription. Agents Employed. 

Full particulars from the publishers on application, 


THE WOOLFALL CO., 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING 


How to Think 
in French. 


The most successful means yet devised for learn- 
ing and teaching how to speak French. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


“Tam sure the book will accomplish Br isely what is 

4 set to be its purpose.”—Prof. James W. Bright, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

“You have done a great and beautiful work in the pub- q 

> lication of your manuals.”—Bishop John H. Vincent, 4 

> Chancellor of Chautauqua. 


> 
} How to Think 
cent voumnton ii German. | 


receipt of 81.50. 

“As a practical book to aid in quickly acquiring the , 
power of correct and fluent speaking of the German lan- 
guage this work has no equal.”—ScientifiCc American, 
Nov. 11, 1893, p. 316. 


How to Think 
Sent, postpaid, on in Spanish. 
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baa ahaa 


receipt of $1.50, 
“The learner is not obliged to think of rules or of Eng- 


lish words when he wishes to speak Spanish.”—N. Y. 4 
School Journal, July 14, 1894. 


: Prof. CHAS. F. KROEH, Author and Publisher, 
> Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N.J. 
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lind Culture 


—how to think, read, study 
and observe—an tdea-sys- 
tematizer — the greatest 
work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a ‘‘seven-word, seven-minute method 
of education,” has ‘‘the beauty of simplicity.” 
One prominent instructor says, ‘‘ It’s 400 years 
ahead of time.” New ideas—none of the hack- 
neyed, confusing present day methods. Applying 
to any conceivable question from every conceiv- 
able pointof view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, re- 
duced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO,, 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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‘GREATEST ST 


ever offered—ori 


inal subscription edition, published by 
arles Scribner’s Sons— 


Stanley’s Darkest Africa. 


Two la me volumes, 1200 pages, 150 illustrations and maps. 
ishers’ lowest price, 
Postage, 50c. extra—to most places express is] better, 
Bear in mind, this is not a reprint 
edition, heretofore sold only by subscription for $7 
Other wonderful book bargains: 


Pub 


price, 
ut the cenaeaall 


$1.50 


Send for ins: Mend for eatalogue. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE, * iit iozteutt” 





RENTANO’S 
OOKS at POPULAR PRICES 
Y MAIL EVERYWHERE. 


Monthly Bulletin Free. 31 Union Square, New York. 








“WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR.” 


| The : 
| a 
The first and only paper presenting each week all the 
| history-making news of the world intelligently digested and 
logically classified. Clean, clear. concise, comprehensive, 
nou-partisan, truthful. Saves time, money, trouble‘ for 


| all busy people. $1 a year; trial 13 w "ks 25¢. Sample free. 
| Pathfinder, Washington, D. C, 











A Gift Book for Amateur Photographers. 


SUNLIGHT anno SHADOW. 


Edited by W. I. Lincotn ApAms. Illustrated by more 
than 100 exquisite Half-Tones from Original Photo- 
graphs from Nature. 4to, cloth decorated, full gilt, 
in a box, $2.50. 

The season’s most useful and beautiful book for those who 
use cameras. To aid the reader to advance in pictorial photog- 
raphy the foremost artists treat the following subjects :—The 
Choice of Subject. Landscape Without Figures. Land- 
scape th Figures. Foregrounds. TheSky. Out-Door 
Portraits and Groups. The Hand Camera. Instantaneous 
Photography. Winter Shey ny) te nt A Marines. Photog- 
raphy at Night, Lightingin Portraiture. Photographing 
Children. Artin Grouping. The abundant illustrations are 
very beautiful examples of the perfection which has been 
reached in making and printing from half-tone plates. 

At all Book Stores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C9., Publishers, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








OCILVIE’S NEW BOOKS 


Any of the following books will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 


TWO HUNDRED OLD-TIME SONCS 

This volume contains the words and music of choicest gems 
of the old and familiar songs we used to sing when we were 
young. It has been arranged with great care and is the best book 
of the kind published, The book contains 200 songs, and would 
cost $50 in sheet-music form. All the popular old-timers are in 
this book. Puy it and sing the songs, and make believe you are 
young again. It contains 176 pages, and will be sent in paper 
cover by mail, post-paid, tor 25c.; bound in cloth, 75c. 


Be Your Own Architect 

This book will save you hundreds of dollars. If you are think- 
ing of building a house you ought to buy the new book, PAL- 
LISER’S AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; or, Every Man a 
Complete Builder. Prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the 
well-known architects. 

It contains 104 pages, 11x14 inches in size, and consists of large 
9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective views, 
descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, no guess 
work, and instructions HOW TO BUILD 70 cottages, villas, double 
houses, brick block houses, suitable for city suburbs, town and 
country, houses for the farm, and workingmen’s / baeee for all 
sections of the country, and costing from $800 to $6,500; a 
barns ,stables, schoolhouse, town hall, churches, and other public 
buildings, together with specifications, form of contract, and a 
large amount of information on the erection of buildings, selec- 
tion of site, employment of architects. It is worth $5 to any 
one, but we will send it in paper cover by mail, post-paid, on 


receipt of $1.00. 
A WONDERFUL OFFER 
2,269 Pages for 65 Cents 

Remarkable, but true. We will, for 65 cents, send the Leather 
Stocking Tales, by Cooper, comprising the five separate boo 
The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, The Pioneer, The Prairie, The 
Last of the Mohicans, set in large long primer type, and each 
bound in heavy paper covers. Sent, post-paid, for 65 cen’ 

400 RECITATIONS 

AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on receipt of 
35 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, and containing 
400 of the best recitations ever issued. Address all orders for the 
above books to 
J.S.OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 61 Rose St., New York. 
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French, 
German, 
Spanish 


in 10 weeks at your own home, 


Special 30 day Offer : 
For $$35O® 


Regular Price, $5.00. . 





BY THE ROSENTHAL METHOD, the most simple, natural and practical system of language study 

~ ever published. In use in every country in Europe, and enthusiastically endorsed bythe leading edu- 

cators of the world. Thirty minutes a day for ten — will enable you to read, write a speak a foreign language. 

SPECIAL OFFER. FOR & THIRTY DAYS ONLY, sore receipt of $3. 50, we will se 1 complete set <2 
Books of the Rosenthal Method for L angucas Study at home (French, German or Spanish) 

including Membership in Correspondence School, which entitles you to the neivijewe of consulting the eminent linguist, Dr. 

R. S. Rosenthal, \ate Prof. Uni. of Berlin, author of the Rosenthal Method, and to free correction of exercises. Regular price 6) 

Send us $3.50 for complete set of books with memberah ip. and if upon receipt you are not satisfied, return them and we w: li 

promptly refund your money. State language desired. Booklet. “A Revolution in the Study of Foreign "Languages,” free. 5 


THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 436 Central Park West, New York, 
PCHCHCHCSQ5HCHCHCHCHS PPB PAVOHOGHOGOSRSOGESEGEGEHEGEGSAEGOGOGOVOOOOOH 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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Special Offer. 
The three bound volumes of THE GREAT ROUND 


WORLD constitute the best, we may 
say the only available, 


Current History of the Times 


We have made up sets of these volumes, neatly boxed, 
which we will send to anyone who fills out and sends us 
the blank below, together with ove dollar. 7 

READ THE BLANK and you will see how easy 
it is for you to get this fine set of books (regular price, 
$3.50) at a cost of one dollar. 





Fé SQ 





THE GREAT ROUND WORLD PUB. CO. 
8 and 5 West 18th St., New York City. 


Gentlemen :—Inclosed find one dollar, for which 
please send me, on your SpEcIAL OFFER, a set of 
The Great Round World, bound, and I will pay you 
the balance of $2.50 in two monthly payments; with 
the understanding that for each regular new sub- 
scription I send you, you will cancel one-half of this 
balance. 

Name eiees Serre ee ee een 


Address 








R. 1297 











YOU SEE that you have two months’ time to secure 
for us two new subscribers. If you do this the set 


costs yu ONE DOLLAR ONLY. 





**A most valuable book for women.” 
Dr. AGNEW. 


we wre 


Approaching 
Maternity 


BY 


JOHN ROSS PANCOAST, M.D. 


A great physician’s experienced advice for this 
trying time. No wife should be without it. Sent 
by mail securely wrapped for ONE DOLLAR. 


Indorsed by Dr, Agnew. 
Named by Bishop Phillips Brooks, 
Written by Dr. Pancoast. 


we 


The Pancoast Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


635 Bourse, 








Handsome paper-weight of exquisite 
crystals of this pink Tourmaline, 
radiating through a lavender Le- 
pidolite-rock. 50c. Post 12c.,stamps 
or coin. Opals and other Gems 

for mounting. Beautiful Natural Crystals and Polished 

Specimens. Collections of Minerals, A _ little set of speci- 

mens, costing from 75c. to $5.80, in a neat oak cabinet, interests 

everyone and makes a pretty and acceptable gift. The follow- 
ing splendidly illustrated descriptive catalogues free: Gems and 

Cabinet Specimens, postage, 6c. Collections, postage, 2c. 

Minerals for Scientific and Educational Purposes. 


Dr. A. E. Foote, 1347 Arch ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


SENT FREE. 


Unitarian Publications Sent Free. Address 
O. M., Unitarian Church, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


CORTINA METHOD, {Nb ‘SLi stuby. ~ 


SPANISH, 
F 











ENCH, IN 20 LESSONS. 
ENGLISH, Cloth. Each, $1.50. 
French, Specimen Copies, 2 Parts ($8 Lessons), 30 cents, 
Text and Imported Spanish Books. Send 5 cents for cat. 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
R. D. CORTINA, Principal; originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 








ke 
9 * 
to each person interested in 
é @ subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
EU EN E Fund. Subscriptions as low 
FIELD’S 
POEMS« 


as $1.00 will entitle the donor 
to this handsome volume 
(cloth bound, size 8x11) as 

a souvenir certificate of sub- 

scription to the fund toward 

building a rig pn? to the 

Beloved Poet of Childhood 

But for the noble contribution 

fated by 3 howd of the world’s greatest artists 
World’s Greatest this book could not have been 
. Artists. manufactured for less than $7. 


Address EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 


GODS SO39SSSEBPSOBSHOSSHDND 
PEPPER 
09900960080000889909000 








American and For- 
eign Views, Ce- 
lebrities, F igure 
MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

Unmounted Photographs 
catalogues of 18,000 subjects, in- 
cluding illustrated catalogue of 
4,000 American views just issued, 


41a Fort Dearborn Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Studies. Send 15 
cents for — 

of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, reproductions of famous 

Lantern Slides m mem | to Order. Photo Enlargements for 

he Schoolroom 


BOBBHOO008 0000000060080 00000008 
of Famous Paint- 
UNMOUNTED #2" 
PHOTOGRAPHS i." 
jects, anda peal 
cabinet photograph 
paintings, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents for 
Arranging and Meunier Eaaereghs in Albums a 
Specialty 
Soule Photograph Co., 








on St., 
ass, 


342 _Washin 
Boston, 
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Universities and Colleges. 








Caiievin dence. 





CANADA, London, 

H ’ A very superior school 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College. é, riinir ernense. 
Board and Academic Studies, $275 per year. Combined rate, in- 
cluding with the above Piano, Singing, Harmony, Painting and 
Elocution, $400 per year. Four graduation, also elective courses. 
Climate excellent. For calendar address 

Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 





DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3d and T Sts., N. E. 


Washington College ror youne LADIEs. 


Buildings new—elegantly furnished. Beautiful park of 10 
acres overlooks Capitol. Superior home accommodations and 
opportunities for social culture. Large and experienced faculty. 

F: MENEFEE, Pres’t. J. ROBT. GOULD, Sec’y. 


ILLINOIS, C hicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 


Chicago College of Law, 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Hon. T. A. Moran, LL.D., Dean. Sessions each week-day 
evening. For information address E. E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Secretary. 








ILLINOIS, Chicago. INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

$ $ $ offers instruction 

The University of Chicago pres oan 

in many of its departments, including courses in Philosophy, 

Pedagogy, Literature, History, Languages, Mathematics, etc. 

Work may be commenced atany time. For particulars address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division D), The Correspond- 
ence Study Dept. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. 


The National University. 


University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (including law 
and all post-graduate) lead to the usual College degrees. In- 
struction by mail in any desired subject. Established 12 years. 

Address F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, corner Carey and Lanvale Streets. 


Shaftesbury College of Expression. 


Six months session. Enrollment the 1st of each month. Sum- 
mer Term, May to Oct. inclusive; Winter Term, Nov. to April, 
inclusive. Miss ALICE MAY YOUSE, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, cor. Tremont and Berkely Streets. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 
Largest in America. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 





NEW YORK, Aurora. 


Wells College. 


For the higher education of Young Women. The catalogue 
gives full information about entrance-requirements, courses of 
study, scholarships, expenses, etc., and will be mailed upon ap- 
plication to WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President. 


New York, New York City, Morningside Heights, 120th 
Street, West. 





Professional training for intending 
teachers, and opportunities for special- 
ization and graduate study. Alliance 
with Columbia University, certain 
courses in Teachers College counting 


Teachers 
College. —— the Columbia University de- 


Departments of Psychology and General Method, English, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Latin and Greek, Science, Domestic Science, 
Domestic Art, Manual Training, Art Education, and Kinder- 
—. Observation and practice. Send for c irculars and Bul- 
etin. 





OuHI0, Oxford. 
Miami University. 


Free tuition. Send for catalogue to 
W. O. THOMPSON, President. 


Three courses of study. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1414 Arch Street. 


Neff College of Oratory. 


An investigation of our principles and methods will reveal to 
you new possibilities. 50 page booklet on application. 
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rr Chautauqua 


COURSE OF 


Home Readings 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle offers a definite 
plan and helps busy people to make the acquaint- 
ance of good books. The course of HOME READ- 
INGS this year will be found one of great attract- 
iveness to busy men and women who want to 
enlarge their general intellectual horizon and get 
a clear idea of the great facts of history, while 
they are also keeping up to the times in the mod- 


ern sense. 
Its Extent 


Chautauqua } iis Popularity 


When you remember that Chautauqua is now 
twenty-three years old, that it has gone into every 
State n the Union, has enrolled more than a 
quarter of a million of members in almost every 
city, town and village, that it keeps in successful 
operation a great variety of courses of home read- 
ing, that it conducts the largest and most com- 
plete summer school in the world, and that nearly 
60 Chautauqua Summer Assemblies are held in 31 
different States, attracting every year over half a 
million people—you get some idea of its strength, 
its scope and its influence. Send for illustrated 
booklet to Joun H. VINCENT, Chancellor of Chau- 
tauqua, 13 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Academical and Preparatory, 
BOYS. 








The Housatonic Valley Institute. 


Boys entering this Home School have the advantages of 
healthful location, fine fishing and outdoor sports, combined 
with careful and constant supervision, in school and out, and 
thorough preparation for College or Technology. Special course 
in Mechanical Drawing. Pres. T. C. Mendenhall, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, recommends it. For catalogue 
address H. B. MACFARLAND, 8.B., Principal, 

Cornwall (Litchfield Pounty), Connecticut. 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
St. John’s Preparatory School. Besan Sept. 


Boys 12to16. Careful supervision of young boys. Masters all 
college graduates. Thorough preparation for St. John’s College, 
Naval Academy or Business. Address JAMES W. CAIN, M.A. 





MARYLAND, St. George’s, near Baltimore. 


St. George’s School for Boys 


highlands. 22d year. Preparatory to any college or business 
life. Individual instruction. Vacation home if desired. New 
buildings; extensive grounds; modern comforts; refinement; 
kindness. $250 a year. C. KINEAR, A.M., Principal. 


of 16 years and 
under. In the 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 


Powder Point School. 


Prepares for Scientific School, College, or Business. Individual 
teaching. Elementary classes. F. B. KNAPP, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 


Dummer Academy. 

135th year began Sept. 8. Thorough preparation for Col- 
leges and Technical Schools. Individual instruction. Boys 
members of the family. PERLEY L. sence A.M., Principal. 
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Academical and Preparatory, 
BOYS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Waban. 


Waban School. 


One of the best schools for boys in New England. Descriptive 


circular sent on application to 
CHARLES E. Fish, Frincipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Prepares boys for college 
Worcester Academy. or scientific school. Build- 


ings of modern construction. New Science hall, seven groups 
of laboratories. Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. 
Oval and cinder track. 64th year began Sept. 8, ’97. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Principal. 





MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 
Is your son classed at his school with 
Backward Boys. boys half his age? Does it seem im- 
possible to teach him? My circular may help you. Miss KIM- 
BALL’S INTERMEDIATE SCHOUL FOR Boys. 
Reference, President Angell, of the University of Michigan. 





The secret of Thomas Arnold’s influence over his pupils was 
personal contact. Boys want sympathy and they cannot be per- 
manently influenced till they feel they have it. 


Among the Pi 
Lakewood Pin it hin 
Heights 
School 


NEW YORK, Ithaca. 


The University Preparatory School. 


A Boys’ Fitting School for Cornell University. Certificate 
admits without examination. Open all the year. Send for pros- 
pectus. 


Aim: 
tellectual and physical manhood, 


The development of moral, in- 


JAMES W. MOREY, A.M., Lakewood, N. J. 





CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Pres. 





NEw YORK (Long Island), Roslyn. 


Roslyn Heights Seminary. 


Fifteen boys. Ideal location. Home comforts and care. 


Thorough instruction and discipline. 
Rev. JAMES HALL. 





NEW YORK, Suffern (32 miles from New York City). 


Berkeley Academy. SELECT HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. Numbers limited. 
Primary to Academic Grades. Individual teaching. Beautiful 
Mountain Location. Real family life combined with individual 
instruction. Modern residence, all private rooms. $250 yearly. 


College or Business. Rev. JAS. CAMERON, M.A., Prin. 





VERMONT, Burlington. 
A SCHOOL THAT IS A HOME. 
The Vt. Episcopal Institute prep7yes Uty 
ness or for college. It gives the care and training of a refined 


home. 100 acres on the shore of Lake Champlain. Catalogues. 
$400. H. H. R“%s, A.M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales (P. O. Box 41). 


North Wales Academy 


AND SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 
Thirtieth year. Graduates take the highest honors in college. 
The Ellis System of Practical Business. S. U. BRUNNER. 





Military. 





CALIFORNIA, San Rafael. 


Mount Tamalpais Military Academy. 


Accredited at State University. Recognized by the U. S. 
Governmentin the detail of an army officer. Reopened August 
11, 1897. Address ARTHUR CRosBy, Head Master. 











Military. 





ILLINOIS, Highland Park (23 miles north from Chicago). 


Northwestern Military Academy. 


Thorough preparation for College, Government Academies or 
Business. Beautiful location. Home influence. 
Cou. H. P. DAVIDSON, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 

Hy ’ ’ Eighteen miles from 
Mitchell’s Boys’ School, fighters wes 
strictly Select Family School ; $500 per year. Military. Only req- 
uisite for admission good character. Special care and training 
to young boys. Fits for college, technology and business. Send 
for circular to M. C. MITCHELL, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Bordentown. 
Prepares for 


Bordentown Military Institute. a)°Rtiecee 
Government, a combination of parental and military. Rev. T. H. 
LANDON, A.M., Prin. Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. 





NEW YORK, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


New York Military Academy. 


The leading Military school in the East. Separate Building 
and equipment for YOUNG Boys. 
For Catalogue address the SUPERINTENDENT. 








NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy. 
Sixty-second year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. United States Army 


officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEF, A.M., Principal. 





NEW YORK, Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 


with separate departments for small boys. Eighty-third year. 
References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. 
For beautifully illustrated year book address 

THE PRINCIPALS. 





New YORK, West New Brighton, Staten Island. 


St. Austin’s School (Military). 


Thoroughly prepares for all colleges. Military discipline de- 
velops manly character. Home care makes the boy happy. 
Playground of 16 acres; thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 

Rev. G. E. QUAILE, M.A., Head Master. 





Pennsylvania Military College. 


Courses with Degrees: Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry 
(B.S.), and Arts (A.B.). Also thorough preparatory instruction. 
CHARLES E. HY ATT, President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Pennsylvania’s leading 
Cheltenham Academy. jyancitory boarding 


school, under the military system. 70 cadets; 6 forms; 10 resi- 
dent instructors. Now represented by more than 30 of its grad- 
uates in six leading colleges and scientific schools. %600 per year; 
no extras. JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D., Principal. 





Academical and Preparatory, 
GIRLS. 





CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. 
Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 





CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary. 
City advantages for culture and study. Experi- 
enced teachers. Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 








CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s School for Girls. 


Finishing and College Preparatory courses of study. 
One hour and a half from New York. 
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Academical and Preparatory, 
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Built upon one of the highest of the beautiful Ramapo Hills stand the 


ae 


several buildings of the 


Henry C. de Mille School for Girls. 


Its Principal desires most 
earnestly to impress upon 
parents the necessity for let- 
ting their little ones start 
fair in their education. Mrs. 
de Mille promises to return 
all *‘little women ”’ entrusted 
to her care at the age of 
from eight to ten years, hav- 
ing completed the course, 
accomplished in whatever 
special talents they may 
‘ have, good English scholars, 
PAMLICO PRIMARIES, good housekeepers, good 
homekeepers, and, best of 
all, developed to the fullest health of body and mind by 
outdoor exercise and athletics. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to 


Mrs. H.C. de Mille, ‘‘Pamlico,’’ Pompton, N. J. 
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CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. ffom's® 


Y. City. Primary Academic and College Preparatory Classes. 
Music, Art and Languages. New buildings, steam heat, incan- 
descent light, gymnasium. 26th year. Circulars, 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1342 Vermont Avenue 


and Iowa Circle. 


Chenoweth Institute. 


A school for the higher education of youngladies, Advantages 
of the national capital. Early application necessary. 
Miss MARY C. DAVENPORT CHENOWETH, Principal. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1850 Wyoming Avenue. 


Washington Heights School for Girls. 


Primary, Preparatory, Academic. Prepares for college. Ref- 
erences: Judge McComas, Washington, D. C.; James H. Eckels, 
Comptroller of Currency, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Frank A. Hill, 
Supt. of Education, Massachusetts. 

Miss FRANCES MARTIN, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin Street, 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. Reopened September 23, 1897. 35th year. 


Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss l. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


Notre Dame of Maryland. 


College for Young Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location 
Unsurpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, com- 
pletely Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 


One of the best Eastern schools. Course in some lines equal 
to college work; in others, planned rather for home-making. 


For illustrated catalogue address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 


253 Commonwealth Avenue. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


The Cambridge School. 


A Select Private School for Gitls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School for Girls. (yas or 
miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley and other 


Colleges. MISS CHARLOTTE H, CONANT 
MIss FLORENCE BIGELOW, r { Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s Syetn re" 


Thorough College fitting and certificate admission. Graduating 
course and diploma. Beautiful house and grounds, Tennis. 
$650. Tllustrated catalogue. 





NEW JERSEY, Englewood. 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Ninth year. Preparation for College. Special courses, 
Principals: Miss CREIGHTON, MISS FARRAR. 





NEw YorK, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Jcralemon Street. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Highest city advantages. Regular expense 
for school year $550. Ninth year. Circular on application. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
FORGIRLS. Special atten- 
Granger Place Schoo tion given to college prepa- 


ration. Certificate admits to leading colleges without examina- 
tion. Academic course with diploma. Gymnasium, Lectures. 
$600 a year. Musicand Art extra. Twenty-second year began 
Sept. 22,1897. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, A.B. (Amherst), Prin. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Garden City, Long Island, N.Y. 
Miss EvizABetnu L. Koves, Principal. 








New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Miss Bennett’s School for Girls. 
An exceptional school with the most desirable school features. 
Twenty miles from New York. Refers to Charles Dudley War- 


ner, &c. Apply to the Principals, 
Miss ELEANOR W. Rosf, M1ss MAY F. BENNETT. 
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Academical and Preparatory, 
GIRLS. 








New York, New York City, 711, 7138, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
Miss Annie Brown. 


BOARDING AND DAY ScHOoOrL foR GIRLS. 
atory, academic, and MUSICAL departments. 
college. Special courses, 

Mrs. FRANCIS FISHER Woon, Resident Principal. 


Primary, prepar- 
Preparation for 





NEw YORK, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 





NEW YORK, New York City, 181 Lexington Ave., cor. 119th St. 
Miss Mary E, Merington, 
Miss Ruth Merington, 
Begins October 1. 


t Pri ncipals. 


School for girls. 





NEW YORK, New York City, 6-8 East 53d Street. 
Sisters of the Church.) Sorte ot Gy 


school. Primary, 
secondary, collegiate departments. Especial courses. College 
preparatory. Address 


SISTER IN CHARGE. 





NEW YORK, New York City, 26 E. 56th Street. 


The Ruel School. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 
13th year begins October 6. Primary, Academic, and College- 
Preparatory Courses. Limited number of resident pupils. 
Miss ELEANOR BOESE, Principal. 





New YORK, New York City, 12 East 73d Street. 


The Misses Wreaks. 

Graded School for Girls. College preparatory class. Special 
students. Kindergarten and Kindergarten Normal Class under 
Mrs. F. Schwedler Barnes. 





NEW YORK, New York, 176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Misses Graham 


(Successors to the Misses Green). 
_ Boarding and Day Se hool for Girls (established 1816). 





OHI0, Cincinnati. 

: In Cincinnati’s most beautiful 
The Clifton School. suburb. Under thedirection 
of Miss E. A. Ely, A. M. Faculty of College graduates. 
Fits for the best Colleges. General Academic Course prepares 
girls for a womanly, useful life. Advanced classes in History, 
Languages, Literature and Art. A limited number of girls re- 
ceived into residence, Send for circulars. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 

: A Moravian Seminary for girlsand young 
Linden Hall. women, founded 1794. A,safe home school, 
existing only for the sake of its scholars. Itsaim is the building 
of character upon a broad and liberal culture. Correspondence 
invited. REV. C. L. MOENCH, President. 

CuAS. D. KREIDER, A.B., Head Master. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Walnut Lane School ana Wellesley Preparatory. 


Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. Re- 
opened Sept. 23. Address Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Prin. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, Associate. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Opened Sept. 29. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For circular apply to 
Principals, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 





Academical and Preparatory, 
BOTH SEXES. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
West Newton English and Classical 
School. 


For both sexes. Established in 1853. Circular sent on appli- 
cation. ALLEN BRO®HEKRS. 





NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 
$ $ Convenient to New York, 
Pennington Seminary. Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. Both sexes. Fifty-eighth year. Healthful. 
Beautiful. Sixteen teachers, twelve courses. $260 a year. For 
beautifully illustrated catalogue address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 





VIRGINIA, Old Church. 
Rose Dale Home School FOF 8078 AND GIRLS 


Excellent home. Resident teachers. Pupils enter best colleges. 
Individual care to backward pupils. Gymnasium. Fifth year 
opened Sept. 20th, 1897. Catalogue. 

THOS. P. DARRACOTT, M.D., Ph.D., Principal. 





Musical. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(Founded 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjee.) 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 


Prepares for College. Miss C. E. MASON, L.L.M., Prin. 





NEw YORK, Utica. 
Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 


The school year began Thursday, September 23, 1897. 


NEW YORK, Ithaca. 
; A high grade institu- 
Conservatory of Music. (nn x ativersity 
city. Faculty of artists. Free scholarships. Terms moderate. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Gives a finished musical education. 
W. GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director. AIME ILACHAUME, head 
of the Piano Department. Steinway pianos used. 


NEW YORK, New York City, 356 West 20th Street. 


Albert W. Berg. 


Piano, Org’nand Harmony. Manuscript Music revisedfor 
publicatiow. Office, 25 Union 1 Square(V m. A. Pond & Co.). 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Moravian Seminary (rounpen 1749) 
and College for Women. 


Ninety minutes from do aaaaitaas 6 two hours from New 
York. For circulars address . MAX HARK, D.D., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Boarding and Day. Number strictly limited. Specialists in 
alldepartments. T ennis and basket-ball. Write for circular. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1331 South Broad Street. 
PHILADELPHIA’S LEADING COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 

Instruction in all branches by a faculty of forty artist teachers. 


Advantages unequalled ; appointments unsurpassed. For illus- 
trated catalogues address GILBERT R. CoMBs, Director. 





NEw YORK, New York City, 250 West Twenty-third Street. 


Grand Conservatory of Music. 

Founded 1874. Incorporated by act of legislature. Offers un- 
limited advantages in the study of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Opera and Oratorio, Organ, Harmony, and Composition, 
and all Musical Instruments, Elocution and Dramatic Art, from 
the first beginning to the highest artistic perfection. 

Dr. E. EBERHARD, President. 
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CONNECTICUT, New London. 
Instruction for Epileptics. 


A delightful‘thome ; careful and judicious instruction, combined 
with the most improved system of treatment, under a physician 
of long experience in this disease. Send for circulars and refer- 
ences. Dr. WILLIAMSON. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3156 Indiana Avenue. 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
pital of Chicago, III. The thirty-eighth annual 


course of lectures will 
commence September 14, 1897. New college building. Equality 
in sex. New hospital of 225 beds now open. Send for announce- 
ment. 


JOSEPH R. Coss, M.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. (After Sept. 1, 
Mass. Charitable Mechanic Assoc. Bldg., Huntington Ave.) 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) began 
its ninth year Sept. 28, 1897. AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Avenue. 


Boston Normal School of Household 


A t Established by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
r Ss, reopened Sept. 28. Address the director, 
Miss AMY MORRIS HOMANS. 





Correspondence. 





OUR PUPILS SECURE POSITIONS 
in the Government service; can name a greater nnmber now 
holding positions than all other schools combined. 12 years’ 
success. Instruction continued until appointment is obtained. 
Illustrated catalogue free. NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
311 East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 


Beto STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


Faculty composed of members of Chicago Bar; 

thorough course leading to degree; endorsed by 

40 leading law schools. Under same management 

as Chicago Columbia College of Law, a resident 

school. For particuiars address, 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 








Takes spare time only. 
Three courses — Prepar- 
atory, business, college. 
at pects. Students and 
sreteates everywhere, 
even years of success, 
Home Full particulars f 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


fcmrcaca] 
Instruction by mail, adapted to every on 
Stud Methods approved by leading py 
educators. Experienced and & 
An opportunity to better 
rs free ge 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE H¢ 


competent instructors, 
your condition and _pros- 
)0L OF LAW 
160 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 








NEW YORK, Albany, 24 State Street. 


’ 
Albany Teachers’ Agency. 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. As- 
sists teachers in obtaining positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 














Of...... Book-keeping, Arithmetic, 

% Penmanship, Business Forms, 
Shorthand, Letter Writing, 
Commercial Law, etc. 


ANDNSTRUCTION BY MAI L 


SECURES SALARIED SITUATIONS 
for Bright Young Menand Women. 
During spare hours you can secure a prac- 
tical business education that will qualify you 
for a successful business ca> er. 
It is the kind of knowledge that pays and 
will qualify you inashort time at small ex- 
ense for a successful start in business life. 
Btudents and references from every state. 

Trial lesson 10 cents. Interesting Catalogue 
free. It will pay you to write to-day. Address 
BRVANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
No. A:259 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SS 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU 


HAS EARNED ITS REPUTATION THROUGH THE 
UALITY OF THE TEACHERS SUPPLIED. 





| Q 
HIGH GRADE Bary NOW WANTED FOR ALL 


S OF POSITIONS, 

Is there a position open in your school? Do you want a better 
position or know where a teacher is wanted? If so, write full 
particulars atonce. Every letter confidential. Reference manual 
and form for stamp. 1. S. KELLOGG, MANAGER, 


H. 
No. 61 E. 9th Street, NEW YORK. 
An A enc is valuable in proportion to its in- 
4 y fluence. If it merely hears of va- 


ecancies and tells tha is something, but if it is asked 
you about them 





I bs to recommend a teacher and 
CWE ha w'¥ Recommends 
WINSHIP 

Fale - tp, ’ ~ 
on y E A C H E R S “ite 
Western Office, A G F N Cc Y 


Topeka, Kansas. 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


Prompt Attention. 


W. F. Jarvis, Mang’r. 











TEACHERS WANTED! 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES OF AMERICA. 
REV. L. D. BASS, D. D.. MANAGER, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Can.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; San Francisco, Cal.; Chicago, IU.; 
St. Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colorado. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled during the school term, caused by resignation, death, etc. We had over 8,000 vacancies 
during the past season. Unqualified facilities for placing teachers in every part of the U. 8. and Canada, as over 95 per cent. of those 
who registered before August secured positions. One fee registers in 9 offices. Address all applications to Pittsburg, Pa. 
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If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, without charge, 
have sent to. you the necessary information concerning the most reliable railroads, steamers, 
hotels or boarding houses. We are in a position to furnish thorough information on tourist 
lines and resorts, and we can perhaps save you some mistakes and much inconvenience. 


Address 
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TRAVELER’S INQUIRY DEskK, 
THE Review or Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 
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FLORIDA 
BY SEA. 
Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


New, Fast and Elegant Steamships 
—BETWEEN— 

Baltimore, Boston, Providence, 
Norfolk, Savannah, 
Newport News. 

Cuisine and accommodations unequalled. 
Send for Descriptive Folder. 

J.C. WHItNEY,T.M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A- 
General Offices, Baltimore, Md. 





DELIGHTFUL OCEAN 
TRIPS for TOURISTS 
RAVELERS via 
MALLORY STEAM- 
SHIP LINES to Geor- 
gia, Florida, Texas. 
. Tickets embrace all Summer 
: or Winter Resorts in Florida, 
Texas, Colorado, Mexico, California. Tourists’ 
Tickets good for nine months. Write for our 56- 
page booklet, ‘‘ Southern Routes,” mailed free. 
C. H. MALLORY & CO., Gen. Agents, 


Pier 20, E. R., N.Y. 


6 Days to 
Honolulu! 


BETTER THAN 
GOING 
TO EUROPE. 


The Hawaiian Islands have more to attract 
and fascinate from a traveler’s standpoint than 
any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is indeed the ideal 


‘“*ISLAND PARADISE.”’ 


The splendid steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship Co. sail twice a month. Send five cents 
postage for “Hawaii,” a pamphlet of choice 
photogravures, to 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 


414 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















The New Ocean Leviathans. 


In 1819 the Savannah crossed 
the Atlantic from Savannah to 
Liverpool in 25 days, during 18 
of which she used steam. Nine- 
teen years later the Sirius and 
the Great Western, the latter 
being of the ‘unprecedented 
size” of 236 feet in length, came 
across almost simultaneously, 
arriving at New York on the 
same day—April 23, 1838—and 
two entire nations went wild 
with enthusiasm at this halving 
of the distance between the Old 
and New Worlds. The Great 
Western’s westward passages 
thereafter ranged in time from 
13 to 22 days. In the next 50 
years this time was cut in two, 
and, as all will remember, we 
were called upon last year 
to thrill with patriotism 
when an American-built ship, 
the St. Paul, reduced the 
6 days, 9 hours, and 37 minutes 
from Southampton, made by the 
Paris in 1893, to 6 days and 31 
minutes. This “record” seemed 
liable to stand for some time, but 
it has just been notably eclipsed 
by a vessel on her maiden trip. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse isthe imperial title of this 
latest giantess, and she is perhaps 
the most remarkable product of 
human skill and ingenuity yet 
launched. She exceeds every ship 
afloat in all her dimensions, ex- 
cept her displacement, which is 
3,000 tons less than the colossal 
freighter Pennsylvania. Her 
length of 649 feet is only 33 feet 
shorter than that of the Great 
Eastern, while her horse power 
is four times and her speed twice 
as great as that shown by the 
former clumsy mammoth. Not 
only did the Kaiser Wilhelm 
lower the time-record from 
Southampton—she topped by two 











High-Class Service 


TO THE 


SOUTH 


VIA THE 


QUEEN CRESCENT 








DO YOU KNOW 


that you can obtain GAZE’S TOURIST 
GAZETTE and descriptive illustrated printed 
matter with valuable information about travel in 
America, West Indies, Round the World, Italy, 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, GREECE, and MED- 
ITERRANEAN Countries, mailed free? Sev- 
eral select parties are now being organized for 
foreign travel, and as only Best Steamship Lines 
are patronized, the whole arrangements are very 
complete and satisfactory. 

If you want to travel you want to know all 
about GAZE’S TOURS (established half a cen- 
tury). Apply to 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


113 Broadway, New York. 
14 So. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
201 Washington St , Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
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~SSISSUES 
DOLLAR CHECKS in any amount 


from $2.00 upwards, for use on this con- 
tinent, in books or singly, for every con- 
ceivable purpose; paying household bills, 
traveling expenses, personal accounts. 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


in pounds sterling from £1 up, for foreign 
remittances, traveling ex- 

penses to any country in the 

world, etc., etc. Both are 

Private, Certified Checks. 

Superior to Money Orders, 

Letters of Credit, personai 

bank checks. Circulars mail- 

ed to all applicants. 

AGENCY OF 
The Cheque Bank, Ltd., 
40=42 Wall St., New York. 


FREDERICK W. Perry, Manager. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


From NEW YORK by 
elegant steamship weekly. 
FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


Bermuda scenery is semi-tropical and 
most picturesque. The roads are enerally 
level, with ea “{ grades over the hills, and 
are constructe entirely of lime and sand- 
stone, free from dust and mud, and perfect 
for CYCLING. Temperature about 62° in 
February and March. 


FOR WINTER CRUISES GO TO 


West Indies. 


PRETORIA, 3300 tons, February 1. 
MADIANA, 3080 tons, February 16. 


32 Day Cruise. 20 Days | in the Tropics. 





For pamphlet giving full thindentbin apply to 


' A. E. Outerbridge & Co.,| A. AHERN, 


Ag’ts for Quebec S.S.Co., Ltd. Secretary, 
89 Broadway, N. Y. Quebec, Canada. 
OR TO 
THOMAS COOK & SONS’ AGENCIES. 
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| knots the best day’s run ever 


made by an Atlantic liner, cover- 
ing 564 in 24 hours, an average 
of 22.75 knots an hour. Her 
makers predict that 570 knots 
will be well within her possibil- 
ities when she has been running 
long enough to ‘find herself.” 
Whether this be correct or not, it 
is evident that the ‘five-day 
boat” is a phenomenon of the not 
too distant future. The same 
company now has on the stocks 
the Kaiser Friedrich, which is 
to enter the arena next spring 
and test the claim made for her 
that she can go her larger sister 
one knot better. Sinceit is being 
built by Schichau, the famous 
constructorof fast torpedo-boats, 
this bold statement may not be 
lightly gainsaid. These levia- 
thans have a novel feature in 
the form of a bilge keel to pre- 
vent rolling. Even in the stormy 
two days of her first trip the 
Kaiser Wilhelm proved to be 
remarkably steady and dry; and, 
despite her great speed, the per- 
fect balance of her engines, built 
upon the Schlick system, ren- 
dered her noticeably free from 
vibration. 

Even with the figures above, 
however, we have not come to 
the limit of what is in sight 
in the way of steamships. Not 
to be outdone, a rival company 
is expecting to launch in Janu- 
ary next a monster called the 
Oceanic, which is to be 704 feet 
long! Her speed, however, is 
not the point upon which her 
projectors lay most stress, they 
declare that she will exceed all 
other ships in “‘stanchness, safety, 
and luxury” as muchas she does 
in size. After all, these items 
are of even more importance to 
the traveling public than the 
record-breaking which has such 
a fascination, and with an aver- 
age speed of 21 knots an hour no 
one can complain of slow pass- 
ages ! 

It is really bewildering to go 
into the details of what is done 
for the comfort and safety of the 
passengers on one of these huge 
floating caravansaries. The hull 
is cut up into 18 water-tight com- 
partments, and the double bot- 
tom has 22 subdivisions, making 
the vessel’s sinking an absolute 
impossibility; and if it were to 
become necessary to ‘‘man the 
pumps” there would be at hand 
four centrifugal pumps 





capable | 


te PEL FN Day We 
Special vestibuled trains, 
consisting of sleeping, 
dining, library and obser- 
vation cars, will leave the 
Eastern cities frequently 
for California, Mexico, 
etc. Information and cir- 
culars about these or 


other trips can be had on 
application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


TOURS AND TICKETS 


31 East 14th St., Union Square, 
New York. 

296 Washington St., Boston Mass. 

toos Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

95 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 





GOING TO ALASKA? 


Looking for Grand Scenery? 
Want to Get Rich? Yes? 


Then write to the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company, San Francisco, for ** How 
to Reach the Gold Fields of Alas-~ 
ka;’’ ‘‘Answers to Every-day 
Queries;’’ ‘‘Map of Alaska;’’ 
«¢ Alaska Excursions,”’ and other pub- 
Total postage, 10 cents. 


lications, all free. 


Remember that this company operates over 20 
steamships—has been running to Alaska the year 
round for over 20 years—is the U. S. Mail and 
Alaska express carrier—has steamers especially 
built for the Alaska route—has the experienced 
pilots and officers who are familiar with the in- 
tricate navigation of the inland route—runs steam- 
ers toall principal Pacific coast ports from Mexico 
to Alaska, inclusive. Travelers who regard their 
time and their safety as of value will see to it that 
their tickets read over the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company’s line. 


GOODALL, PERKINS & CoO., 
GEN. AGtTs. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The Jackson Sanatorium, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


A Magnificent Health Institu- 
tion, established in 1858; open all the 
year, On the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, a night’s ride from 
New York City and two hours from Buf- 
falo. Fire Proof Main Building. 
All modern improvements; service high- 
est grade. If seeking health or rest, do 
not fail, before deciding, to write for 
illustrated literature, addressing 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Secretary, 


BOX 1881. 





VISIT THE.... 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Fascinaingtly interesting to the tourist, An ideal 
climate. Tropical and volcanic scenery of great 
grandeur. The native race and the political situa- 
A tour to these islands 
A select party, per- 


tion an engaging study. 
is the event of a lifetime. 
sonally conducted under the auspices of Educa- 
tion, will leave Boston in February, 1898, return- 
ing in April, Everything absolutely first-class. 
Send for prospectus. 


KASSON & PALMER, 


s0 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








of ejecting each hour 3,600 tons of 
water. For the convenience of 
the nearly 2,000 persons com- 
prised in a full passenger list and 
crew there are 1,600 incandescent 
lights of 25 candle power each, 
and the ship carries 24 large life- 
boats, besides numerous rafts 
and collapsible boats ready for 
instant use in an emergency. 

In point of fact, the modern 
steamship is equal in its every 
appointment to the finest of 
modern hotels, and the most ex- 
acting traveler nowadays would 
find it difficult even to suggest 
anything in the way of equip- 
ment which the vessel’s resources 
could not supply. This fact is 
emphasized by scanning the pro- 
vision report of one of the great 
lines, which reads like the ‘“ac- 
count of stock” of a whole mar- 
ket. The amount consumed 
annually is truly surprising. 
To read of the steamers on asin- 
gle line requiring 2,514,180 lbs. of 
fresh beef, 588,086 of salt beef, 
124,458 of preserved beef, 19,126 of 
smoked beef, and 533 live oxen— 
to take only five items out of a 
list of over a hundred—is to 
realize that we have indeed an- 
nihilated much of the distance 
between the old and new civil- 
izations, when such an army of 
travelers as these statistics rep- 
resent make their way each year 
from shore to shore. It is a fact 
regarded as commonplace among 
is, yet surely worthy of being 
put among the age’s won- 
ders, that the European trip is 
now thought no more of than is 
a six days’ visit to one’s favorite 
hotel. 





1: MONG the great number of thor- 
£1 oy ghly equipped sanatoriums there 
zs none better fitted by nature and art 
to give absolute rest than ~ ‘a 
Sanatorium at Dansville, N. 

















Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER'S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


In South-Eastern Pennsylvania, is un- 
equailed as a WinTER Resort for 
invalids. All modern conveniences. 


Catalogues free. Address Robt, Walter, M.D. 


Holy Land and Epypt. 


Our first party this season leaves New York on 
January 4th, by Hamburg American Express 
Steamship “NORMANNIA” to Alexandria di- 
rect, extension Nile Tour to First Cataract ; first- 
class throughout. 


ALL EXPENSES AND 
INCLUDED $550 UPWARDS. 
Later departures February 12th, March 5th. 


Educational Tour, February 12th, accom- 
panied by Russell H. Conwell, the famous pastor 
of the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 AND 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EGYPT 


Address Mrs. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NILE,HOLY LAND,ete 
Select’ Limited Party 
leaves Jan. 4th, 1898, Strictly 
first-class. Fourteenth Season. 
. A. CROSLEY, 502 Bedford Ave., 





UPTON COURT, Camden, S. C. 


Delightfully situated in the sand hills and pine 
forests. Good walks and drives. Fine wheel- 
ing, boating, shooting, and golf. 

For further particulars, circulars, etc., address 
Fred. H. Scofield, Met. Bldg., Madison. Sq. pp INo Ke 





Winter Resorts 


are many, and summer resorts, and health resorts, 
and pleasure resorts; but Atlantic City, N. J., is all 
of these in one. It is famous the world over. To get | 
the most out of it, much depends on one’s hotel, and 
this suggests our new booklet. Can we send it to you? 


The Shelburne 


J. D. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 
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Where will 

You spend 

Christmas ? 
NORTH rig ccinece® "4 


OR changes, 


where all is summer, 
SOUTH 


flowers, and 
warmth, 
THE SOUTHERN RY. 
Is the great artery 
of travel between 


NEW YORK, FLORIDA 


and all prominent 


SOUTHERN POINTS. 


The handsomest train 
in the world, 


” New York & Florida Limited 


in service early in January. 
W. A. TURK, G. P. A., 
Washington. 
New York OFrrice, 
271 Broadway. 








The United States 
Government_..<_- 


has adopted the Keeley treatment in the Soldiers’ Homes and in 
an institution for exclusive use of the Regular Army. Seven 
States have legislated for the application of this treatment 
to worthy indigent inebriates. 


It is a fact, known general 
morphine Pron Ran drug nado are ——— no! 
be cured they must receive medical treatment. 

The method of treatment originated oy, Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, and ad- 
mini-tered only at Institutes authorized by him, cures these diseases. This 
statement is easily substantiated by facta.” Three hundred thousand cured 
men and women are glad to testify to its truth, 

The treatment ate these Institutes is pleasant. 
to no restraint. Itis 
that he is cured. 

Detailed information of this treatment and proofs of its success, sent free 
upon application to any of the following Lnstitutes ; 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Park Ave. & roth St. 


well informed — that inebriety, 
simply habits, aud to 


Produce each a disease 


‘Alcohol, having desnitepatnoi- 
ogy. The disease yields 
Opium, > vag creo 
Chi te 
Le simpy ment a8 administered 
at the following 
Using & 


Keele y Institutes, 


The patient is subject 
like taking a vacation of four wens.” le e only Ee 


Harrisburg, P. 


West Haven, Conn. 
ADDRESS sae mgt le, Florida. 


THE KEELEY 
INSTITUTE 
at either 


wight, Ill. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Kansas City, Kan., 

Portsmouth Bldg. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


New Orleans, La., 

3507 Magazine St. 
Portland, Me., 

151 Congress St. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich., 


50 Washington Ave. 





St. Louis, 
2803 Locust St. 
Kansas City, Mo., 


1815 Independence Av. 


Greensboro, N, C 
Buffalo, N.Y., 

358 Niagara St. 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

431 Elm St. 





North & Capital Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 

812 No. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I., 


306 and 310 Wash, St. 


Greenville, S.C. 
Waukesha, Wis. 





Address the 

Institute 

nearest you. 
Keeley Catechism 
sent on application. 
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Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 


Solid Vestibule Trains Through Between 


New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
Suspension Bridge without change. 


Sumptuous Dining Car Service.—Meals a la carte. 





NEw YORK OFFICE, 355 Broadway. 
BUFFALO OFFICE, Corner Main and Seneca Streets. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 218 So. Clark Street. 


For Illustrated Printed CHAS S LEE Gen. Pass. Agent 
83 je De ’ 
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| Personally-Conducted Tours via Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad. 


SEASON OF 1897-8. 


The Personally-Conducted Tourist System of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company is the most complete and elaborate 
system of pleasure traveling and sight-seeing yet devised. It is 
the consummation of the ultimate idea in railroad travel, the 
final evolution of unassailable perfection. 

For the season of ’97 and ’98 it has arranged for the following 
ours:— 

California.—Four tours will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
and Harrisburg January 8, January 27, February 16, and March 
19. With the exception of the first party going and the last re- 
turning, all of these parties will travel by the ‘Golden Gate 
Special’? between New York and California, stopping at inter- 
esting points en route. 

Florida.—Four tours to Jacksonville will leave New York and 
Philadelphia January 25, February 8 and 22, and March 8. The 
first three admit of a stay of two weeks inthe “ Flowery State.” 
Tickets for the fourth tour will be good toreturn by regula” 
trains until May 31, 1898. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington.—Three six- 
day tours will leave New York and Philadelphia February 19, 
March 16, and April 7. 

Old Point Comfort and Washington.—Three four-day tours 
will leave New York and Philadelphia December 28, January 
29, and April 23. 

Old Point Comfort.—Six tours will leave New York and Phil- 
pee ry December 28, January 29, February 19, March 19, April 

and 23. 

Washington.—Seven tours will leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia December 28, January 13, February 3, March 3 and 31, 
April 21, and May 12. 

Detailed itineraries of the above tours, giving rates and full 
information, may be procured of Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 
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BEST LINE 


Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 
St Louis 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Toledo 



















BEAUTIFUL. 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
| AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT* 


wz ke rk ON KR & 


"AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD"* 


= — <a, 
A Illustrated «— 
Us Catalogue 
Containing miniature 
reproductions will be 
sent free post paid on 
receipt off one &ct. stamp, 
by George H.Daniels; 
Genl.Passr. Agt. Grand: 
Central Station, NewSork. 


~ COPYRIGHT, Site ©Y ALOROE M. DANAE GENERAL PARBENGER AGENT as@> 
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UPON THE 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE’S 


SUPERB TWIN-SCREW 
EXPRESS STEAMER 


Auguste Victoria, 


leaving New York on 
January 27, 1898, and 
returning on April 6. 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM | 


$450 
PER BERTH UPWARD. 


THE ITINERARY INCLUDES: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Male 

a (Granada and Alhambra), 
Algiers, Genoa, _ Ville= 
francke (Nice). “Bizerta 


=k 


eteeee i i ion 


(Tunis), Alexandria (Cairo 
and the pyramids), Jaffa (Jeru- 
salem, the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea), Beyrouth (Damascus), 
Constantinople, Athens, 
Canea, (Crete) Palermo 
Naples, and Genoa, an 
return to New York, 


these places with greater com- 

fort and safety, and it is the 
ouly way by which you avoid in- 
numerable customs inspections, frequent 
transfers, the packing and unpacking of 
baggage and many other annoyances. 
All appointments on this cruise first class, 


Cee is mo way of reaching 


For further particulars apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


87 Broadway, N. Y. 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago. 

70 State Street, Boston. 
837 Walnut Street,Philadelphia. | 
401 California St., San Francisco 
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‘sRecognized to be the finest in the United 
States, in point of roadbed, equipment and service.’’ 
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CALIFORNIA 
L_IMITED 


Santa Fe Route 


Twice a week bet wechttpieecnse semecnr 
Chicago and Los Angeles Gage 

Pullman palace sleepers,® 

Buffet-Smoker and through § 

Dining car managed byMr & 


Fred Harvey; alsoPullman “OO \ yl \ 





between St.Louis and Los 
Angeles in connection with 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas 
City 

Only first-class tickets } 





honored. 
Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St.Louis 





JE st Rov 
hours;and from N . Vest Trai 


and Bostoneni¢fetir das. Best e 
f cat Pass.A@nt, Topeka, Kansas a | 
Abad i hia 


A Higgins,ass't Ger’) Pass.Ag 
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Sani & McClure Co.’s New Books 

















BIRD NEICHBORS 


With 51 Superb Full Page Pictures in Color, Many of them Life Size 
TEXT BY NELTJE BLANCHAN, INTRODUCTION BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


john Burroughs, the highest authority on this subject, who has also read and annotated the text, says: 

“When I began the study of birds I had access to a copy of Audubon, which greatly stimulated my interest in the pursuit, 
but I did not have the opera glass, and I could not take Audubon with me on my walks, as the reader may this volume, and 
he will find these colored plates as helpful as those of Audubon or Wilson.’ 

THIS BOOK MAKES THE IDENTIFICATION OF OUR BIRDS SIMPLE AND POSITIVE, 


EVEN TO THE UNINITIATED, 


ROYAL OCTAVO, CLOTH, $2.00, 


THROUGH 
SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPROVAL 


CERTAIN UNIQUE FEATURES 








PRAYERS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 


polemen and Arranged for Daily Use 
A NEW BOOK BY THE EDITOR OF 
“DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS” 


A book for every day in the year. The editor 
has endeavored to bring together the simplest and 
most beautiful prayers of all times and all creeds, 
from St. Augustine-to R. L. Stevenson, The 
volume is beautifully printed, and bound in several 
styles for the holidays. 

In various bindings, cloth, red edges, $1.00 ; 
white cloth, $1.25; flexible Morocco, $2.00; 
padded calf, $3.00; crushed Levant, $3.50. 





HYMNS THAT HAVE 
‘HELPED : 


COMPILED -BY-% .. 5. bear We LS ERAD 
WITH AN AMERICAN INTRODUCTION AND ADDITIONS 

‘The songs of the English-speaking people,” 
says Mr. Stead in his preface, ‘‘are for the most 
part hymns.” 

Mr. Stead has collected the hymns of the people, 
and added the testimony of those who have felt © 
their influence and power. Among the hymns are 
the world’s great favorites. In all cases the best 
text is given, and often in several languages—as 
many as six languages are represented. 


Cloth, r2mo, 75 cents, 








TAKEN FROM LIFE 


Among the authors 
represented are : 
P. DANA WwW. S. MOODY 
METCALFE TOM MASSON 
HARRY ROMAINE 
IRWIN BEAUMONT 
And among the illus- 
trators: 

Cc. D. GIBSON KAPLAN 
CHARLES H. JOHNSON 
KELLER MISS WOOD 
A, VAN SCHAIK 
A, D, BLASHFIELD 

The binding is attractive 


and the price low, 75 cents; 
Full leather binding, $1.50. 








TAKEN FROM LIFE 








VERSES 
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LITTLE MASTER- 
PIECES 


DAINTY EDITIONS, AT LOW COST 


EnIreD SY. « . se) i eo VBS EREY 


The beginning of a collection of books’ of the 
highest standing in literature, well set forth, in 
good readable type and on rough-edged paper, with 
photogravure portrait frontispieces and tastefuliy 
bound. The volumes now ready are 


POE IRVING HAW THORNE 


The set of three volumes in a wooden box, 
cloth, go cents. 


Flexible leather, $7.80. 


7 vols., 











Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairyland 
This story was first told under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. A little boy, the writer’s nephew, 


was dangerously ill. 

The crisis was reached one Sunday morning, In order that he might 
endure the extreme suffering, it was necessary that his mind should be 
diverted. Before the sun should be set he would either be convalescent 
or past help, 

** Uncle Frank,” was the early morning greeting on that fateful day 
** please tell me a fairy story, and make it exciting, for it does hurt so!’ 

The story came to an end as night fell, and the sick little auditor was 
quiet in restful slumber, The crisis had passed and the battle had been 
won, 


There are more than one hundred charming 
illustrations by W. D. Stevens. 
Bound in strong decorated covers, r2mo, $1.25. 


TWO UNUSUAL CHILDREN’S BOOKS 








A DE LUXE NURSERY — 
BOOK 


“A Book of Nursery Rhymes.’’ Limited edi-. 
tion of 1,030 copies bound in unique wood cover. 

The water colors are by a famous English artist, 
Francis D. Bedford. The printing has been done 
from the original color blocks by Edmund Evans, 
in London. 

There being but a limited edition printed for 
America, gives each copy a value for all time. As 
nearly all copies of the book have been sold, early 
application to us or your bookseller is suggested, 


Quarto, unigue wood binding, $1.50. 





DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., Publishers 
145-155 EAST 25TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


NEX? PE PAGES 
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‘*The best Magazine ever pubsished anywhere at any price.” —Julian Ralph. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZIN 7 


FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


Some Notable Features 
CHARLES A. DANA’S REMINISCENCES. 


These reminiscences contain more unpublished war history than any other book except the Government 
publications. Mr. Dana was intimately associated with Lincoln, Stanton, Grant, Sherman, and the other 
great men of the Civil War. He had the confidence of the President and his great Wars Secretary, and he was 
sent on many private missions to make important investigations in the army. Lincoln called him ‘The Eyes of 
the Government at the Front.” Everywhere Spaoveh these memoirs are bits of Secret History and Fresh Recollec- 
tions of Great Men. These reminiscences will be illustrated with many Rare and Unpublished War Photographs 
from the Government collection, which now contains over 8,000 negatives of almost priceless value. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW ZENDA NOVEL. 


“Rupert of Hentzau,” the sequel to “The Prisoner of Zenda.” In splendid invention, in characters, in dra- 
matic situations, it is the noblest and most stirring novel that Anthony Hope has ever written. 


RUDYARD KIPLING STORIES AND POEMS. 


The Christmas McCuure’s contains a complete Short a, by Rudyard Kipling, entitled “*‘THE ToMB OF 
~ His ANCEsTOR,” the Tale of a clouded Tiger, an officer in th ian army, and a re bellious tribe. We have in 
hand also a New Ballad,a powerful, grim, moving song of War Ships. It will be superbly illustrated. Mr. 
Kipling will be a frequent contributor. 


EDISON’S LATEST ACHIEVEMENT. 


Edison’s Wonderful Invention. The result of eight years’ constant labor. Mountains ground to dust and 
the iron ore extracted by magnetism. The Fastest Ship. An article by the inventor and constructor of ** Tur- 
binia,” a vessel that can make the speed of an express train. Making a Great Telescope, by the most competent 
authority living. Lord Kelvin, a character sketch, and substance of a conversation with this eminent scientist 


on unsolved problems of science. 


GENERAL MILES ON EUROPEAN ARMIES. 

General Miles was especially commissioned by the U.S. Government last spring to go to the seat of the 
Greco-Turkish War. He will contribute three articles on the Rulers, Great Personages, and Armies of 
Europe. The material was obtained during his trip abroad. 

SHORT STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 

Rudyard Kipling, Robert Barr, William Allen White, Ian Maclaren, Octave Thanet, Stephen Crane, and many 

others, the best story-writers in the world, will contribute to MCCLURE’s during the coming year. 
C. D. GIBSON IN EGYPT. 

Mr. Gibson has just sailed for the Mediterranean. He will spend the winter in Egypt, and make there a 

series of pictures that will be published in installments in MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE during the coming year. 
THE RAILROAD MAN’S LIFE. 


Drawn from fifteen years’ personal experience as brakeman, fireman, and engineer, by Herbert H. Hamblin, It 
is a narrative of work, adventure, hazards, accidents, and escapes, and is as vivid and dramatic as a piece of fiction. 


NEW YORK IN 1950. 

Its houses, streets, means of travel, water supply, safeguards of life and health, sports, and pleasures—the 

conditions of life of the perfected city of the next century, by Col. George E. Waring, J r., Commissioner of 
the Street Cleaning Department of New York City. 


WASHINGTON’S DEATH. 


The story of his last days, from the diary of his secretary, Tobias Lear. 


THE CUSTER MASSACRE. 


The story of this terrible fight, written down by Hamlin Garland as it came from the lips of Two Moons, an 
old Indian chief who was a participant in it. 
Andrée: His Balloon and His Expedition, from materials furnished by the brother of Mr. 
ADVENTURE. Strindberg, Andrée’s companion. Sven Hedin in Unexplored Asia, a story of remarkable 
adventure and endurance. Landor in Thibet. Hisown story. He was captured, tortured, and finally escaped 
to India. Jackson in the Far North. The famous explorer writes of the years he lived in’ regions far north of 
the boundaries of human habitation. 
Mark Twain contributes an article in his old manner, describing his voyage from India 
MARK TWAIN. to South Africa. The illustrations are by A. B. Frost and Peter Newell, and are as droll 
and humorous as the article itself. 
The. best artists and illustrators are making pictures for MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
ILLUSTRA TIONS, B. Frost, Peter Newell, C. D. Gibson, Howard Pyle, Kenyon Cox, C. K. Linson, W. D. 
Stevens, Alfred Brennan, ia others. 


The November Number will be given free with new subscriptions. This number contains the 
FREE. opening chapters of Dana’s Reminiscences, Mark Twain’s Voyage from India to South Africa, 
the account of Edison’s great invention, and a mass of interesting matter and illustrations. 


Be sure to ask for it in subscribing. 
One Dollar a Year. < Ten Cents a Copy. 


a The S. S. McCLURE ee ee ee ee ee 100 East 25th Street, New York. ~ 
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COMEDIE HUMAINE 
& PS . 
Philosophical Studies 


The Wild Ass’ Skin 
Quest of the Absolute 
Jesus Christ in Flanders 
Meltmoth Reconciled 
The Unknown Masterpiece 
The Accursed Infant 
Gambara 

Massemilia Doni 

The Maranas 
Farewell 

The Conscript 

The Executioner 

A Seaside Tragedy 
The Red House 

The Elixir of Life 
Master Cornelius 
Catherine de Médicis 
The Calvinist Martyr 
Confidence of Ruggieri 
The Two Dreams 

Louis Lambert 

The Outlaws 
Seraphita 


Scenes from Military Life 


The Chouans 
A Passion in the Desert 


Scenes from Country Life 
The Country Doctor 
Te Country Parson 
The Peasantry 


Scenes from Private Life 
Sign of the Cat and Racket 
The Sceaux Ball 
The Purse 
The Vendetta 
Madame Firmiani 


HONORE DE BALZAC 


THE ANALYST OF REAL LIFE 





BALZAC AND REALISM 


When ‘‘La Cousine Bette” was published George Sand 
protested against the incredible unreality of the scene in which 
Madame Hulot, distracted by the threatened ruin of her 
family, offers herself to Crevel. Balzac replied: ‘‘The history 
is real, the fact happened. I have conveyed into my romance 
an example of human baseness—that is all.”’ 

So it is with the two to three thousand human figures that 
swarm upon his canvas. They are absolutely faithful to the 
fact. 

No man has painted so well the people of his time. He 
drew with equal fidelity the belles of the Empire and the 
gamin of Paris, and the spell of illusion is over them all. 


AS A LITERARY CHARACTER 


Balzac’s distinction among great men of letters is that, like 
Shakespeare, he is ‘‘the mysterious dual of hard common 
sense and empyreal fancy,” or, as Bourget calls him, ‘‘an ana- 
lytical visionary.’’ Only once or twice in the history of litera- 
ture have the creative and the analytical faculties appeared in 
the same individual in the degree in which both were possessed 
by Balzac. It is the most noteworthy feature of his literary 
character, and has won for him the homage of the best minds 
wherever his creations have penetrated. He preserves the 
balance between fact and fancy so skillfully, says Bourget, that 
it is impossible to separate in him the painter and poet from 
the philosopher and critic. 
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A Double Family 

The Peace of the House 
The Imaginary Mistress 
A Study of Woman 
Another Study of Woman 
The Great Bréteche 
Albert Savaron 

Memoirs of Two Young Wives 
A Daughter of Eve 

A Woman of Thirty 

The Forsaken Woman 
The Grenadier 

The Message 

Gobseck 

The Marriage Contract 
A First Step in Life 
Modest Mignon 

Beatrice 

Honorine 

Colonel Chabert 

The Atheist’s Mass 

The Commission in Lunacy 
Pierre Grassou 


Scenes from Provincial Life 


Eugenie Grandct 

Ursule Merouétt 

The Bachelors 

1. Pierrette 

2. The Priest of Tours 

The Bachelor’s Establishment 

The Parisians in Provence 

The Illustrious Gaudissart 

Poetical Gems oj the Department 

The Rivals 

The Old Maid 

The Cabinet of Antiques 

The Lily of the Valley 

Lost Illusions 

The Two Poets 

Eve and David 

A Distinguished Provincial at 
Paris 


Scenes from Parisian Life 


The Harlot’s Progress 

Happy Esther 

Whence Dangerous Roads Lead 

How Love Returns to the Aged 

Vautrin’s Last Avatar 

A Prince of Bohemia 

A Man of Affairs 

Gaudissart II, 

Comedians without Knowing It 

History of the Thirteen 

Farragus 

The Duchess of Langeais 

The Girl with Yellow Eyes 

Father Goriot 

Cesar Birotteau 

The Nucingen House 

The Secrets of the Princess of 
Cadigan 

The Clerks 

Sarrasine 

Facino Cane 

The Poor Parents 

Cousine Bette 

Cousin Pons 


Scenes from Political Life 


A Dark Affair 

An Episode under the Reign of 
Terror 

The Sunny Side of Contempo- 
raneous History 

Madame de la Chanterie 

The Initial 

Z. Marcas 

The Deputy of Arcis 


Droll Stories 


La Za 





HIS METHOD OF WORK : 

An instructive parallel might be drawn between Beethoven 
and Balzac, in respect to the pains which each took to express 
himself with clearness. The great musician’s perfection of de- 
sign did not come spontaneously, but was the result of long 
and incessant toil. In kis note-books we may trace a musical 
germ in its evolution through all the successive stages of 
artistic growth. For spontaneous melodic utterance, on the 
other hand, Schubert is alone. Writing melodies was to him 
as easy as writing letters—probably easier. But Schubert is 
conspicuous among great composers for his insufficient musical 
education. He did not possess Beethoven’s keen instinct for 
design. Now, with Beethoven, a riotous fertility of invention, 
like Schubert’s, was held in check by the highest artistic con- 
trol. In this manner he contrived to immensely enhance the 
telling power of his ideas. It is the same with Balzac—the 
same fertility of invention, the same rush of thoughts; but 
also, the same tireless energy of revision to give his creations 
artistic form and make them intelligible. 

ESTIMATES OF HIS GENIUS 

Paul Bourget :—‘‘ Before such a plenitude of learning, 
such depth of feeling, a gush of genius so torrent-like, one is 
almost awed. It is no longer a work of art: it is real life 
placed before us, reproduced with a fidelity that leaves nothing 
to be wished for, which means that there is no to-morrow for 
the artist. . . . To read Balzac is to see life, to fathom it.” 

Victor Hugo :—‘‘Honore de Balzac was one of the first 
among the great, one of the highest among the best.” 

W. P. Trent:—‘In Balzac’s knowledge of the human 
mind and heart he is as inevitable and eternal as any writer 
has ever been, save only Shakespeare and Homer.” 


Opinions as to the relative merits of his best works vary 
widely, and are not much to the point. 

‘¢ All his books,” says Victor Hugo, ‘‘really form but one 
book, living, luminous, profound, in which one sees all our 
contemporary civilization come and go, move and advance, 
with something wild and terrible blended with the real.” 

The thirty ‘‘Contes Drolatiques,’’ while containing much 
that is not relished except by true Pantagruellists, exhibit the 
author’s frank, gay, witty, and sensuous nature at play. The 
art of these things is immense, and nowhere has Balzac done 
greater work. The stories, which purport to have been handed 
down in manuscript in an old abbey in Touraine, are written in 
the style of Rabelais. So skillfully has he decanted into them 
the quintessence of that author’s wit and art, you would almost 
say that he is more original than his original. Nowhere is the 
inimitable subtlety of French literary art better shown. 

- QUERY 

First:—Do you know that heretofore no complete edition 
of Balzac has been accessible to the ordinary purchaser, the 
prices running from $150 to $200 per set ? 

Seconp:—That we are now making an edition absolutely 
complete in every respect, beautifully illustrated, that we are 
placing on the market for a limited time at $45, which is prac- 
tically the cost of production ? 

Tuirp:—That we will sell it on easy terms ? 

Write us for full particulars. 


GEBBIE PUBLISHING CO., Limited, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
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TAS A-GREAT SATISFACTION co haew the Hs 


at least one edition of your favorite author that is mechani- 








cally just right. 

The cheapening of non-copyright books has been pushed 
to such extremes that in the scramble to knock a few pennies 
off from prices already low the immortal writings of the master- 
minds of literature have been put out in guises unworthy of 
the merest scribbler. | 

The publishers of the ILLUsrraTED CaBinET EpiTIons have 
not entered this race for cheapness, but rather are striving to 
bring within reach of every book-lover all that is best of the 
newest methods of book-making. 

Type, plates, presswork, paper, and binding are the best 
procurable at this present day. 

The illustrations are most noteworthy, being from the hands 
of the greatest artists of this half-century. 

Six authors have now been published in the series—Dickens, 
Eliot, Thackeray, Hugo, Ruskin, and Prescott. Each author 
in a distinctive binding. In this feature the publishers have 


sought to secure such a uniformity in diversity as to make the 


combined sets present a harmonious but varied appearance. 

Each separate work of each author is sold separately, ena- 
bling one to buy a single: volume to-day and complete the set 
volume by volume at pleasure. 

The price is uniformly $1.50 per volume. 

The editions may be examined at the bookstores. Full 


information mailed free on request. 


MERRILL & BAKER, 
9 & 11 East 16th St., New York. 
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OUR CLUB MUST CLOSE! 


The Cosmopolitan Club’s remarkable Educational Offer must be withdrawn. The superb Refer- 
ence Library which we have secured for our members has proved so attractive, and has resulted in filling 
our memberships so rapidly, that by January 1st—at latest—our Club must be closed. See to it that you 
investigate, and find out for yourself what a splendid opportunity this is to equip your home, for all time, 
with this wonderful 


“Book of the World’s Knowledge.” 


A New 
Work on a 
New Plan, 
Costing 

| ie : Nearly 

j | One 

— Million 
Dollars 
to Produce. 


a i 


The latest, greatest, most perfect 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 


in existence. 


The new American Encyclopedic Dictionary, now complete in twelve beautiful volumes, and revised 
to August, 1897, is the most remarkable educational work of the last half-century; it has no equal. It is 
not fart of a great work; it is complete in itself—exhaustive, all-embracing, and all-informing. Think of 
it! A new and thoroughly modern Dictionary, a comprehensive and perfect Encyclopeedia, a superb 
Atlas and world-embracing Gazetteer, in one splendid set of books! It is, indeed, the ome great 
work of its kind. 





WHAT OUR CLUB DOES FOR YOU. 
¢ 


Publishers’ profits must necessarily be much greater upon such costly publications as 
encyclopedias than upon ordinary books, because of the huge amount of money involved ¢ 
and the long time required in preparation. ( 

This is the reason why encyclopedias and dictionaries are usually beyond the reach of ¢ 
people of moderate means. But by the purchase of an entire edition, the Club has been (¢ 
able to secure this wonderful work for its members at practically the cost of manufacture. (¢ 

By joining the Club now every member receives a full set of this King of Reference ¢ 
Libraries at a saving of a full half over what the work will cost when our present distribu- ¢ 
( 
4 
( 
4 
q 
( 


tion is completed. Further than this, we have made such terms that our members may, if 
bees pay for the work from time to time as their means permit. 

he entire work is delivered to Club members at once, and so great is our confidence 
that the Library will be so highly valued that it will be gladly paid for, we offer full privi- 
lege of examination for a period of one week. 


PAPA BPPPPP PPD PPD 











THAT YOU MAY NOT BE TOO LATE, WRITE TO-DAY. 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL TO-MORROW. 


For full information regarding the Club plan and price, address 


COSMOPOLITAN CLUB, 


WM. K. WEST, Sec. 93 Fifth Avenue, cor. 17th Street, New York. ; 
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Portrait by Hollinger, the celebrated art photographer. 


HALF AN 


GUEFOSE you resolve that in the coming year you 
will devote a small fraction of your time—it is 
astonishing what can be accomplished in thirty min- 
utes set aside from each day—to the cultivation and 
development of your higher and nobler side. Sup- 
that you resolve to steal away from the drudgery 
of life, from the bank, the shop, the office, half an 
hour and give it to the unfolding of those faculties 
which will bring you in contact with the highest 
and noblest things. 

Can you ‘imagine the tremendous change in your 
life—the uplift and the inspiration which a year 
thus spent would bring? if you are at a loss to 
know just how you might do this, in the most profit- 
able way, we can make you a suggestion. In the 
wonderful new Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture, prepared under the direction of Charles Dudley 
Warner, you will find gathered together the great- 
est thoughts, the most perfect products of the master 
minds of all ages. This marvelous collection com- 
prises the best, the most interesting, the most in- 
structive and ennobling that has ever been spoken 
or written by the famous men of all times. Here 
are the masterpieces of poetry and fiction, science 
and oratory, history and the drama, that sixty cen- 
turies of civilization have produced. 

Do you know about this extraordinary work ? 
Have you seen it? Do you realize what it might 
mean to you ? 

Suppose you owned this splendid Library and gave 
it no more than the little fraction of a day we sug- 
gest. Think of the knowledge and culture you 
might acquire in a year! Think of what a new 





HOUR WITH CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


world would be opened unto you! You would not 
be wasting your time over the petty chronicles of 
the daily newspapers—you would be spending it in 
the society of the world’s immortals, the heroes of 
history, the great poets and thinkers and scholars of 
all ages. Could you make amore profitable resolu- 
tion than to do just this ? 

No one need remain without such a magnificent 
Library now. Under the pan of Harper’s Weekly 
Club, through which the Library is being distrib- 
uted, you obtain the work for about half the pub- 
lishers’ prices, and, if you wish, pay for it a little at 
a time. The Library is nearly complete—twenty- 
eight volumes are ST the printing of the 
final issues remains. When the work is finished this 
unusual offer will be withdrawn. If you act now 
you can save a great deal of money, and, mere than 
this, pay for the work in your own way. This is an 
opportunity to make an investment which will yield 
you profit and enjoyment for years to come; this is 
an opportunity to equip your home with the finest 
library which has ever been gathered together in 
small compass since the making of books began. 
Can you afford to neglect it ? 

A postal card addressed to Harper’s Weekly Club 
93 Fifth Avenue, New York, will secure you full 
information regarding the Club plan, the Librar 
itself, and the special terms which, for the mont 
of December only, are open to those who become 
members. On January ist the price is to be ad- 
vanced. We believe we are doing our readers a ser- 
vice in advising them to investigate this remarkable 
offer at once. 
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UNCLE SAM, M.D., AND HIS GREAT SANITARIUM. 


Government Ownership and Conduct, Wonderful Curative Properties, 
and Picturesque Surroundings of the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 


ROM a lofty staff on the southeastern slope 
of the Hot Springs Mountain the Ameri- 
‘can flag flashes its beautiful folds in the sunlight 
with every breeze that wanders through the 
Ozarks, proclaiming to the fifty thousand people 
who annually seek health or recreation at the 
«American Carlsbad ” that during their stay they 
are the guests and patients of Uncle Sam, M.D. 
It was as long ago as 1832 that the National 
Government, in addition to its other functions, 
assumed the character of family physician to the 
country at large. In that year Congress enacted 
a law setting apart the mountains from which the 
Hot Springs of Arkansas flow as ‘‘a national 
park and sanitarium for all time,” and formally 
dedicated the same to the people of the United 
States. For a number of years Uncle Sam’s 
practice was of meager dimensions. In those 
days the Hot Springs were too remote from the 
large centers of population, and were accessible 
only by stage-coaches, and after journeys so 
tedious and rugged that few invalids could bear 
them. With the comparatively recent advent of 
the railroad and the Pullman car, however, these 
conditions have been eliminated, and the trip to- 
day is made from every city or section of the 
land with rapidity, comfort, and even luxury. 
The enormous increase in patronage resulting 
from these facilities made it necessary to provide 
suitable and comfortable accommodations for the 
visiting throngs. Consequently, the Government 
leased the ground adjacent to the Hot Springs 
and sold outright other property not a part of the 
Hot Springs Reservation proper for the building 
of hotels and bath-houses, reserving to itself, 


however, the absolute control of the springs 
themselves and a strict regulation and supervision 
of the methods employed for using the hot water. 
The conduct of the reservation is accordingly 
placed in charge of an officer of the Interior De- 
partment, who, with his corps of assistants, en- 
forces the rules, superintends the management of 
the bath-houses, and executes the plans adopted 
for the improvement and adornment of the sur- 
roundings. For the efficient discharge of these 
duties he is held responsible by and reports di- 
rectly to the Secretary of the Interior. 

In the work of improvement, both by the erec- 
tion of handsome and substantial buildings and 
by developing the beautiful natural attractions of 
the locality, the Government has expended 
princely sums. The crowning feature of this 
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ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITAL (BIRD’S-EYE VIEW). 


work is the National Army and Navy Hospital, 
which is the only institution of the kind in Amer- 
ica, and is by far the largest, best appointed, and 
most striking, architecturally, in the world. An- 
other important and valuable institution is the 
‘¢ Free Bath House,” in which the hot-water 
treatment is administered to those who satisfac- 
torily prove themselves to be unable to pay for 
the baths elsewhere. The official medical records 
of these two institutions have demonstrated the 
efficacy of the hot waters beyond question and 
completely justified the action of the Govern- 
ment in its ownership and official indorsement of 
this resort. The Army and Navy Hospital, at 
which the War Department maintains a corps of 
expert army surgeons, reports an average of over 
90 per cent. of cures, with the remainder greatly 
benefited, while the Free Bath House, whose 
patrons depend almost entirely upon the hot water 


only the salubrious, semi-tropical climate of these 
Ozark mountains could produce. On what is. 
known as the Whittington Avenue Reservation 
an extensive enclosed park and pleasure-ground 
has just been completed, containing two charm- 
ing artificial lakes, music pavilions, tennis grounds, 
and other facilities for the amusement of visit- 
ors. A striking feature of the cut-stone work 
is the grand entrance to the Hot Springs Moun- 
tain, illustrated on the last page of this article. 
There are seventy-two of the Hot Springs, 
ranging in temperature from 96 to 157 degrees, 
Fahrenheit, and having a combined flow of half 
a million gallons daily. The prominence these 
hot waters have gained in recent years, from the 
miraculous cures effected through their use, has 
induced the proprietors of several tepid springs 
in different parts of the country, which had pre- 
viously been known and advertised as simply 
‘swarm ”’ springs, to suddenl:- change the quali- 
fying adjective to ‘‘hot,’’ and there are to-day a. 
dozen so-called ‘‘ Hot Springs” scattered through 


alone, not having the means to pay for medical 3% 


advice or medicine, makes the wonderful show- 
ing of over 80 per cent. of cures. As a physi- 
cian, therefore, Uncle Sam, M.D., is a pronounced 
success. 

The scenic improvements on the [Lot Springs 
Mountain Reservation have transformed it into a 
beautiful park, with broad, smooth driveways, 
horseback and bicycle paths winding around and 
over the mountains, handsomely paved and shaded 
boulevards, wide concrete promenades, and a 
wealth of trees, flowers, and shrubbery which 
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SPRING LAKE. 


the land. Of course this paper intensification of 
temperature was in all cases resorted to with the 
hope of securing patronage, the fact remaining 
that the only really //o¢ Springs in America are 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas, and the others are 
only apt illustrations of the trite but appropri- 
ate saying, ‘‘ Imitation is the sincerest flattery.” 

The secret of the marvelous efficacy of these hot 
waters has recently been made a subject of care- 
ful and thorough investigation by a number of 
prominent physicians and chemists of our large 
cities, and the consensus of the conclusions 
reached by them is, that the water owes its pe- 
culiar virtue to its natural heat, its absolute purity 
(and consequent powerful solvent and deliminative 
action), together with the presence of hydrosili- 
con and free carbonic-acid gas in large quanti- 
ties, the former acting as a pronounced tonic and 
stimulant and the latter rendering it so palatable 
and exhilarating that it can be drunk ad libitum 
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ata temperature at which all other known waters, 
either naturally or artificially heated, would be 
nauseating. 

Over 90 per cent. of the patients suffering 
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from the diseases named below have been and 
are radically cured by the treatment of Uncle 
Sam, M.D., at his Hot Springs of Arkansas. 
The remainder are greatly benefited, or if not, 
the failure is due to their 
own negligence or careless- 
ness: Rheumatism and all 
rheumatic or gouty condi- 
tions; all diseases of the 
skin or blood ; affections of 

the stomach, liver, and kid- ddan 

neys ; malaria, neuralgia, all peer } 
nervous troubles, paralysis, x ea 
diseases of the mucous mem- 
brane, alcoholism, nicotine 
poisoning, and especially the 
ailments peculiar to women. 
A local physician of high 
standing asserts positively 
that all known diseases but 
advanced lung trouble and chronic heart disease 
are either cured or benefited. 

The bath-houses at Hot Springs are mostly lo- 
cated on the Government Reservation Park at the 
base of the Hot Springs Mountain. They are 
unquestionably the most elaborate and generally 
admirable establishments of this kind in the 
United States. Those attached to the large ho- 
tels are particularly palatial in their arrangements 
and furnishing, and the most absolute cleanliness 
and order pervades all alike under the watchful 
supervision of the local representative of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Every visitor to Hot 
Springs takes the baths. If an invalid, he first 
undergoes a thorough examination by his physi- 
cian, who issues instructions, according to the re- 
quirements of the case, for the guidance of the 
patient and his attendant. If he bathes, how- 
ever, simply as a luxury or for cleanliness, he 
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will find the bath-house managements sufficiently 
experienced to regulate the conditions. 

The climate at the National Sanitarium is fre- 
quently compared to that of Italy. The spring- 
time is long and delightful; the summer, owing 
to the high altitude, the pure mountain air, and 
the constant breezes, is notable for its moderate 
midday temperature and cool, refreshing nights; 
the autumn is exhilarating and rich with flam- 
ing color, and the winter is mild, with an abundance 
of sunshine. The highest temperature during 
the record-breaking year, 1896, was 94; the low- 
est, 25; mean average for the year, 72. Total 
number of clear days, 298. It is these congenial 
climatic conditions which have made Hot Springs 
a favorite health and pleasure resort at all seasons 
of the year. 

The sanitary condition of the city of Hot 
Springs is of the highest rank, and the Govern- 
ment statistics show it to have the lowest annual 
death-rate of any American city. The local corps 
of physicians and surgeons includes many practi- 
tioners who are recognized the country over as 
standing in the foremost rank 
of the profession. 

In the matter of hotel ac- 
commodations Hot Springs is 
prepared and equipped to re- 
ceive and entertain all sorts 
and conditions of men, in al- 
most any number. The Ar. 
lington, Park, and Eastman 
represent investments 
amounting to two millions of 
dollars, can accommodate 
2,000 guests, and have few 
equals and no superiors in 
this or any other country as 
superbly appointed and ad- 
mirably conducted hotels of the highest 
class. The Arlington and Park are open the year 
round, the Eastman during the busy season, 
beginning in January. ‘These hotels are pat- 
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ronized by the wealthier classes, and their regis- 
ters bear the names of prominent representatives 
of every walk in life. In their immense rotun- 
das, brilliantly lighted and decorated, and sup- 
plied with hundreds of easy-chairs, are telegraph 
offices, news and cigar stands, local and long- 
distance telephones, flower-stands, stenographers, 
ete., and here concerts are given morning, after- 
noon, and evening by high-class orchestras. Out- 
side are broad and shaded verandas and beautiful 
flowery lawns. Opening off the rotundas are the 
parlors, reception-rooms, reading and writing 
rooms, and card-rooms, and at each hotel there is 
an immense dancing parlor, with polished hard- 
wood floor, where weekly ‘‘ hops” and frequently 
elaborate full-dress balls are given. A number 
of the guest chambers are fitted with private 
baths, and all are so arranged that they may be 
thrown into suites if desired. The bathing de- 
partments, finished in brass and marble, equipped 
with porcelain tubs and 
appliances for every 
known form of bath, are 
integral parts of the hotel 
buildings, and are reach- 
ed through steam-heated 
corridors, without expo- 
sure to the outer air. The 
cuisine is in perfect keep- 
ing with the other accom- 
modations provided, and 
the best meats, game, fish, 
vegetables, and all obtain- 
able delicacies are served. 

The Avenue, Pullman, 
Waukesha, and Great 
Northern hotels, in ca- 
pacity, appointments, and_ service, rank next 
to the three hotels above named. The 
Avenue and Waukesha have bathing depart- 
ments in connection, while the other two are 
convenient to many individual bath-houses. 
Following these come some fifty other estab- 
lishments which are classed as hotels, about 
150 boarding-houses, and rooming-houses galore, 
ranging from those accommodating 75 guests 
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down tothe omnipresent cottage, with its inevi- 
table sign, ‘‘ Furnished room for rent.” 

Ample opportunity is afforded at Hot Springs 
for all kinds of outdoor recreation. The vicinity 
is a paradise for the equestrian and the bicyclist. 
To every point of the compass shaded roads and 
paths meander away over 
mountain and plain, 
through wooded dells and 
across sparkling streams. 
No other American resort 
can boast of so many 
charming drives or of such 
almost infinite variety. The 
livery service is one of the 
remarkable features of the 
place, supplying the finest 
of Kentucky-bred horses 
and the most stylish of 
turnouts. The horses are 
trained to easy gaits, and 
even ladies, without pre- 
vious experience, ride the 
thoroughbred single-footers without discomfort. 

The tennis grounds, golf links, baseball park, 
and race course are all in daily requisition, and 
the scene of many exciting contests between ex- 
perts of national reputation. The city has an 
excellent theater, presenting a high class of at- 
tractions, a vaudeville amphitheater, and numer- 
ous minor places of amusement. The mountains 
abound in deer, wild turkeys, and other wild 
game, and the neighboring streams are well 
stocked with black bass, pike, and croppie. 

It is only necessary to add to this account of the 
model sanitarium and pleasure resort that since 
tlhe erection of the Eastman, Arlington, and Park 
hotels, with their superior and luxurious accom- 
modations, the majority of the patrons of the 
‘¢American Carlsbad’? come from the ranks of 
the best and most refined people of the country. 
Nowadays the disreputable and lawless element 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

HERBERT Dvranp. 
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It is too early to note the full results 


The Sealin 
Conferences at of the interesting diplomatic confer- 


Washington. ences that were held in Washington 


in November. Representatives from Russia and 
Japan conferred with our own special agents upon 
the need of a prohibition of the slaughter of seals 
in the North Pacific and the best way to save 
those animals from extermination. The conferees 
were clothed with treaty-making powers, and an 
agreement was readily secured. This conference 
‘vas followed by a session of expert students of 
the seal herd who were qualified by their recent 
investigations to compare notes touching the facts 
as to the relation of pelagic sealing to the rapid 
reduction and threatened extinction of the species. 
The leading personages were President David 
Starr Jordan, of the Leland Stanford Universi- 
ty, whois a zodlogist of international repute; Pro- 
fessor Thompson, representing England, and Mr. 
Macoun as the Canadian expert. The prestige of 
this meeting of experts was greatly enhanced by 
the very opportune visit to Washington of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian premier, accom- 
panied by Sir Louis Davies, Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries. These distinguished visitors were 
received with all the honor and courtesy that was 
their due, and with evidences of a good feeling 
that was as sincere in its expression as it was un- 
ostentatious. There are numerous questions which 
concern Canada and the United States jointly, 
the chief difficulty in the settlement of which has 
been due to the anomalous political connection 
of Canada with a European country and the ne- 
cessity of settling our strictly North American is- 
sues by reference to a monarchical government 
_ across the ocean. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, to a far 


greater extent than any of his predecessors, sees 
both the propriety and the need that Canada 
should have a far more direct voice in her own 
Sir Wilfrid, of course, did 


international affairs. 
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not expect that by spending a few days in Wash- 
ington he would secure the settlement out of hand 
of the seal question, and much less did he expect 
that a reciprocity treaty could be neyotiated and 
signed on a week’s notice. Nevertheless, he 
hoped undoubtedly that some of the main princi- 
ples affecting the solution of several questions 
might be brought nearer to the point of mutual 
acceptance by his personal exchange of views with 
the officials at Washington. His plan of a joint 
commission to deal with all pending issues, and 
especially to consider reciprocity ought to be 
carried out. The prospect for it is favorable. 


. It is interesting to observe that the 
apan’s 
“Coming-owt * appearance of Japan in this con- 
ty. ference with the United States and 
Russia marks the beginning of a new era in the 
diplomatic and international life of the Japan- 
ese kingdom. Never before, if we mistake not, 
have the representatives of Japan been called 
into conference on equal terms with those of 
great world powers like Russia and the United 
States upon a topic of general concern. Japan 
has suddenly become.a power,40, be reckoned 
with and respected. However we may regard 
the merits of Japan’s pretensions in the Hawaiian 
controversy, we are bound to respect the astute- 
ness and vigor with which she has conducted her 
diplomatic correspondence, both with the Hawaiian 
Government and also with our own. The people 
and Government of the United States have al- 
ways been Japan’s best and most sincere friends: 
and that fact is not likely to’be forgotten by the 
Japanese, even though the sudden rise of their 
fortunes may for the moment have turned thei 
heads a trifle. They are bending all their ener- 
gies toward the very rapid increase of their navy. 
They intend to play an important part in the 
history of the next twenty-five years. 
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The Paciffe These conferences at Washington 

Qceaninits have an interest far beyond the 
New Importance. tonic which has given occasion for 
them. The question of the seals, to be sure, is 
important enough to be treated seriously, and it 
is to be hoped that it may be settled in some en- 
lightened manner creditable to the progress of 
civilization. Yet the question is not worth any 
real friction or irritation between nations. But 
meanwhile the conferences in Washington must 
needs invite attention to the Pacific Ocean as the 
theater of various new and important commercial 
and international developments. The rise of 
Jean, with her great navy; the approaching 
completion of Russian railways across Siberia 
and Northern China, with the accompanying de- 
velopment of Russian ports, fortresses, and naval 
forces on the Pacific coast; the excitement about 
Alaska, with its gold fields; the impending an- 
nexation of Hawaii and the general advance of 
American interests on the Pacific coast; the talk 
of transpacific cables; the remarkable develop- 
ment of the Canadian- Pacific steamship connec- 


tions with India, China, and Japan; the prospect 
of a ship canal somewhere across the neck of land 
between North and South America—all these 
and many other matters lend a fresh and power- 
ful glamour to any occasion that brings together 
representatives of the nations that are most keenly 
interested in the future of the Pacific Ocean. 


Special Tt is, in our opinion, an excellent 
Assignments thing for the administration at Wash- 
in Diplomacy. ington to employ trained diplomatic 
talent for the exclusive treatment of particular 
topics of importance. For concentration is a 
very large element of success, and the State De- 
partment itself is always occupied with a multi- 
tude of matters that arise in the course of ordi- 
nary administrative work. It is plain enough, 
therefore, that when Mr. Foster and Mr. Hamlin 
are especially commissioned to deal with the 
question of the seals something is likely to be 
accomplished. When one man like Mr. Handy 
is made a special commissioner with a quasi-am- 
bassadorial status to represent us at Paris in all 
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HON. JOHN A. KASSON. 


matters that have to do with American repre- 
sentation at the great exhibition of 1900 it be- 
comes at once practically certain that our inter- 
ests in that matter will be cared for, and that as 
a result we shall make a suitable display three 
years hence. If the special mission of Senator 
Wolcott and his colleagues as regards the rehabili- 
tation of silver has not been definitely successful, 
it has succeeded in arousing an unexpected in- 
terest in the subject, and has certainly gone far 
nearer success than we should ever have been 
carried by negotiations through ordinary diplo- 
matic channels. The most recent instance of the 
naming of a special diplomatic agent for the ac- 
complishment of a particular task is the selection 
of the Hon. John A. Kasson as a special ambas- 
sador for the negotiation of reciprocity treaties 
under the new tariff. Mr. Kasson has had much 
experience in diplomacy, having been United 
States Minister to Austria, besides holding other 
diplomatic positions; and in his long and able 
career as a member of Congress from Iowa he 
became an expert in tariff legislation. It is not 


likely, therefore, that we have many men as well 
fitted as Mr. Kasson for the difficult work of ne- 
gotiating commercial treaties under the recipro- 
city provisions of the new tariff. France and 
Germany are already actively at work studying 
the operations of the tariff preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of reciprocity arrangements, while Can- 





ada is, of course, entirely prepared to take up 
the subject, and several of the South American 
countries will. afford an advantageous field for 
negotiation. Let our trading zone be extended. 


The future of the West Indies must 
henceforth be observed by the United 
States with an ever-increasing degree 
of curiosity and concern. Nature has been pro- 
digiously bountiful in the endowment of these 
islands, and they have at times contributed a 
great deal to the wealth of Europe. But their 
industrial development has been slight and super- 
ficial, and they have been subject to the sharpest 
reactions. At present their fortunes are at an 
extremely low ebb. Even if Cuba should be 
kept by Spain, there is no prospect that it will 
yield further streams of wealth to Spanish cof- 
fers. Its tobacco and some other crops may be- 
come measurably profitable again in the early - 
future; but the great sugar crop, once the source 
of immense wealth, is probably a thing of the past 
—at least as a revenue-producing factor. Amer- 
ican capital and ingenuity might do something 
for Cuba, in spite of the permanent victory that 
beet sugar seems to have won over cane sugar; 
but Spain can never bring back smiling prosper- 
ity to the Gem of the Antilles. As for the great 
British island of Jamaica, its industrial decline, 
owing chiefly to the changed economic position of 
cane sugar, has of late proceeded very rapidly. 
A royal commission on the serious industrial 
crisis in the British West Indies has lately re- 
ported in the most gloomy and discouraging 
vein. The great island of Hayti-San Domingo, 
divided between two retrograde and farcical re- 
publics, is fabulously rich in soil and in possibili- 
ties of development, but is little above Central 
Africa in actual advancement. As compared 
with the West Indies, moreover, the march of 
improvement all over the continent of Africa is 
in this decade at a many times greater rate. If 
any influence and energy can ever be effectively 
applied to iift the West Indies out of the politi- 
cal, social, and industrial quagmire into which 
they have sunk such rescue must come from the 
United States. 


The Plight 
of the 
West Indies. 


- We should not hesitate to bring the 
e Two . : . 

West Indian republics of Hayti and San Domingo 
Republics. under our moral influence and protec- 
tion to a far greater.extent than heretofore. To 
that end our Government might well attach 
greater importance to our_representation in those 
republics by increasing diplomatic and consular 
salaries, by sending naval vessels more frequently 
to visit the island, and by pressing to a conclu- 
sion our long-continued negotiations for a port 
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and a coaling station. American commercial 
interests in the island might moreover be in- 
creased very considerably under a reasonable 
amount of encouragement. It was reported in 
the newspapers last month that the American 
company which holds the foreign debt of San 
Domingo, farms the revenues, manages the 
banking and currency of the republic, and 
holds various other concessions, had sold out 
to an English chartered company of some kind. 
This would be regrettable; but so far as we can 
ascertain, it is not true. 
to have grown out of the American syndicate’s 
attempt to place its securities on the London 
money market. It is important for the United 
States that this company should not yield its 
political influence to any European syndicate. 


Hayti As for the republic at the other end of 

and _ the island, it has been in a high state of 
Germany. excitement this past month over a dispute 
with Germany. We are not in possession of the 
precise merits of the controversy. It seems that 
the local authorities had arrested a resident whose 
mother is a native Haytian but whose father is 
of German origin, and had in due course incar- 
cerated him for a violent assault. As the result 
of a second trial the term of imprisonment was 
extended from three months to a year. It seems 
that the man had at some earlier time given up 
the Haytian citizenship which he had long exer- 
cised and had enrolled himself at the German 
legation as a subject of Germany. The German 
Minister went directly to President Sam, the head 
of the Haytian state, and not only demanded the 
immediate release of the prisoner, but also an 
indemnity of a thousand dollars a day for each 
day of his imprisonment, with a further indem- 
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HON. W. F. POWELL, OF NEW JERSEY, 
U.S. Minister to Hayti. 
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The report would seem , 








nity of five thousand dollars for every day that 
the release should be postponed. The German 
Minister accompanied his demands with threats 
that German warships would.bombard Port au 
Prince. When the excitement was at its highest 
pitch the United States Minister, Mr. W. F. 

Powell, intervened and requested that the pris- 

oner be released as a courtesy to the United 
States. This solution was gratefully welcomed 
by the Haytian Government, which in its action 
virtually recognized in the United States’ the 
character of a protector of the legitimate rights 
of the small American republics. It is charged 
that Germany had really welcomed the difficulty 
as an excuse for sending some warships to make 
a demonstration in the West Indies, and that the 
intervention of the United States was resented at 
Berlin. Much, of course, depends upon the essen- 
tial merits of the case. If Hayti had done Lue- 
ders a real injustice Germany had a perfect right 
to resent it promptly and to make good its threats. 
It is obvious that all interests, both American 
and European, would be subserved by the devel- 
opment at these petty West Indian and Central 
American capitals of a large American influence, 
supported by very careful diplomatic appoint- 
ments, with suitable permanent accommodations 
for our representatives, and with frequent visits 
from American men-of-war. Such an influence 
on the part of the United States would help to 
avert revolutions, and would make for steady and 
equable administration. 


It soon became evident to the world 


Spain's = ‘ > 
New Cuban that Sagasta’s return to power in Spain 
Policyy had brought neither harmony nor 


strength into the political counsels of that un- 
happy country. Still further was it evident that 
there was nothing in the programme of Spain’s 
new Cuban policy that had any serious value. 
The autonomy proposals of the Sagasta cabinet 
were not of a kind to be entertained for a mo- 
ment by the friends of the Cuban cause. No 
Spanish government, whether conservative or 
liberal, has at any time made even a paper pro- 
gramme of Cuban reforms under which Cubans 
were really to be permitted to manage their owi. 
affairs. As the Hon. Hannis Taylor has learned 
by his four years’ residence as our Minister at 
Madrid, the Spanish political mind does not ap- 
pear to be even capable of understanding the 
significance of freedom and home rule as they 
are understood among English-speaking people. 
Inasmuch as these latest Spanish proposals em- 
body the greatest concessions that Spain is will- 
ing to make toward Cuba, and inasmuch as the 
Cubans regard the proposals as the merest sham, 
it may now be considered certain enough that 
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the Cuban war cannot be terminated by any kind 
of political compromise between Spain and her 
revolted colony. If Spain is to retain Cuba at 
all, it must be by sheer force of arms. But the 
failure and recall of Weyler, after the confident 
assurance that had been made to the world long 
ago that the insurrection was practically stamped 
out, were absolutely fatal to Spain’s military 
position in Cuba. From the very outset of the 
insurrection to the present time the insurgents 
have never had so good a reason for confidence 
as was given them in the recall of Weyler. And 
they have not persisted throughout the better 
part of three years merely to give up the cause 
when their prospects have immeasurably bright- 
ened. For everything is now turning their way. 





HANNIS TAYLOR, EX-MINISTER TO SPAIN, 
Who has returned to advocate Cuban freedom. 


It must be remembered that the Cu- 
ban game is a comparatively easy 
one to play. The insurgents have 
nothing to lose by the continuance of the strug- 
gle; for, since agriculture and industry are al- 
most wholly paralyzed in the island, the masses of 
idle men are safer and better off under the stand- 
ards of Gomez and the patriot leaders than they 
could otherwise be under existing circumstances. 
The interior of the country readily yields the 
simple food supplies that have always sufficed for 
the Cuban population. It is not the insurgent 
troops, but the ‘‘ pacificos,’’ or non-combatants, 
driven by the Spanish soldiery into the large 
towns, who have suffered for lack of food. Gen- 
eral Gomez has never from the first had occasion 
to modify his theory of the methods by which 


The Waiting 
Game of the 
Patriots. 
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Cuba would win independence. He has been 
well aware that in the lack of warships and 
heavy artillery the insurgents could not hope in 
the early stages of the war to gain possession of 
fortified seaports. But he has always believed 
that they could so sweep the interior and harry 
the Spanish forces as gradually to wear out the 
resources of the mother country, with the inevi- 
table result of grave discord in Spain’s home af- 
fairs. ‘This game of waiting has been played 
with masterly skill by the venerable. leader of the 
Cuban forces. He has made no needless sacrifice 
of his men, nor has he ever shown any vengeful 
feeling toward his opponents. On the contrary, 
he has treated military prisoners with great con- 
sideration, and has never forgotten that Cuba has 
no reason to hate the brave and unfortunate ° 
young fellows who come from the villages and 
farms of Spain under military duress to partici- 
pate against their own wills in an unfortunate 
struggle three thousand miles away from home. 
A general who can play a successful game of mil- 
itary strategy with the minimum loss of life by 
gunshot, saber-stroke, bayonet charge, or machete 
thrust is worthy of the highest praise. The fut- 
ure military historian will probably show that 
the thing for which Gen. Maximo Gomez de- 
served the highest praise was his ability, with ea. 
comparatively small force of men and very limit- 
ed resources, to keep a quarter of a million troops 
of the enemy expensively idle for a period of 
several years, while living upon, and grad- 
ually exhausting, a base of supplies three thousand 
miles distant. Now, what Gomez has done thus 
far either he or his successor, in case of his death, 
can apparently continue to do for years to come. 


wee wee Here, then, is the situation in Cuba. No 
Break the political compromise between the con- 
Deadlock? tending parties is possible, and no mili- 
tary solution by the complete victory of one side 
or the other is in prospect. The insurgents cannot 
be conquered, nor can the Spanish troops; for 
one party is invincible in the hills and fastnesses 
of the interior, while the other party is invinci- 
ble in the fortified towns, particularly on the sea- 
board. It is evident that the deadlock can only 
be broken through the strained situation of affairs 
in Spain or outside intervention. Unfortunately, 
there is too good reason to fear that the evacua- 
tion and abandonment of Cuba would result in 
the overthrow of the present dynasty and a fierce 
civil strife. There has been much within the 
past few weeks to confirm the impression that the 
Spanish politicians are now fully resolved to 
charge the United States with responsibility for 
the prolongation of the Cuban strife, and to seek 
a pretext of war with this country, under cover 
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of which to withdraw from Cuba and to avert civil 
war at home. For a long time our Government 
has been anxiously watching the Cuban situation 
and endeavoring to ascertain what course this 
country ought to pursue. Logically, there has 
been really nothing to do except to decide firmly 
and finally between letting the situation entirely 
alone or demanding the immediate restoration of 
peace and order in Cuba, and undertaking to 
secure it with the assumption of full responsibil- 
ity for Cuba's future. We have, however, been 
postponing the choice between these two logical 
alternatives, in the hope that something might 
happen to relieve us, in part, at least, of the neces- 
sity for exercising so grave a decision. It now 


seems not unlikely that Spain’s peculiar predica- 
‘ment may lead to some overt act on her part 
which would compel us, whatever we might 
otherwise have intended, to settle the Cuban 
question for all time. 


Reducing the recent diplomatic dis- 
cussion to its simplest terms, it is 
understood that our new Minister to 
Spain, General Woodford, was instructed by the 
administration to inform the Spanish Govern- 
ment that we thought the Cuban war ought 
io be ended, and would like to have Spain name 
a day (earlier than December of the present year) 
within which Spain would expect to restore order 
in Cuba. This mode of approach gave Spain an 
obvious diplomatic opportunity, which she did 
not fail to improve. The Spanish foreign office, 
after taking plenty of time, in order to make its 
answer as effective as possible, informed our 
Government, through General Woodford, that 
Spain could set no precise date for the end of the 
war, but that she would spare no efforts to bring 
it to an end as soon as she could, and that mean- 
while her efforts would be greatly facilitated if 
the United States would observe more faithfully 
the duties of neutrality. The answer then pro- 
ceeded to charge that the insurrection would have 
been suppressed long ago but for the constant 
streams of material and moral support that had 
been flowing from the United States to the aid 
of the insurgents. Lists of filibustering expedi- 
tions were included in the answer, and various 
other incidents were set forth to show the nature 
and extent of American aid to the Cuban cause. 
Our Government itseif was accused of laxity in 
its efforts to prevent the fitting out of expedi- 
tions. The purpose of this reply was to influence 
the European powers, and to establish a basis for 
future claims against the United States, analogous 
to our claims against England after the conclusion 
of the Civil War. It wasscarcely fortunate that 
we should have invited such a statement. 


The 
Diplomatic 
Preliminaries. 
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- The plain facts, of course, are that our 
ur Actual ey. 

Record as Government has used great diligence, 
a Neutral. ond has actually expended money reach- 
ing into the millions, for the prevention of fili- 
bustering expeditions to Cuba. It has been our 
duty, under international law, to use all reason- 
able diligence to prevent the use of our territory 
for the organization and departure of military 
expeditions designed to make war upon any power 
with which we are at peace. But the private 
sale and shipment of arms, ammunition, and other 
supplies is a perfectly legitimate business. The 
Cuban insurgents have not desired to recruit men 
in the United States, and there has been no fili- 
bustering worth mentioning. The smuggling of 
arms and ammunition into Cuba is not filibuster- 
ing, and is no concern of ours whatever. It is 
for the Spanish civil and military authorities to 
guard their own coasts; and if they have “not 
been able to prevent the landing of supplies on 
so comparatively limited a coast line as that of 
Cuba they have no right to ask that the United 
States Government should prevent the shipment 
of munitions of war from a coast line as vast as 
ours. The thing has been manifestly impossible. 
Much of the material purchased by the agents of 
the Cuban patriots in this country has gone first 
to ports in the British West Indies, to be subse- 
quently reshipped, or else has found its way into 
Cuba by way of a Central or South American re- 
public, ; 


n ,,, Naturally our Government was not 
he Criticai li . ig 
Point pleased with Spain’s answer, and it is 
Approaching. yenorted that Minister Woodford re- 
ceived cable instructions to inform the Spanish 
foreign office, in a sharp note, that we resented 
and repudiated the charges contained in the Span- 
ish answer. To this note, it is alleged, Spain 
made an equally sharp retort, containing the threat 
that Spain might see fit to overhaul and search 
American vessels on the high seas. There could 
be no possible justification for such a proceeding 
in the actual state of facts, and it could signify 
nothing but Spain’s deliberate intention to force 
this country into a war. Our forbearance in the 
presence of Spain’s infamous barbarities in Cuba, 
and in view of the prolongation of a hopeless 
struggle that has destroyed our great commerce 
with Cuba, has been without parallel in the his- 
tory of international relations. So far as we have 
owed any duty of neutrality toward Spain we 
have far more than performed it, and it simply 
remains for us to decide on other grounds what 
we will do. Diplomatic conference with Spain is 
altogether futile. This country must determine 
for itself what its proper course should be, and 
then it must assume full responsibility. 
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= Irresolution is unpardonable in the foreign 
‘anted : Oe * 

A Firm policies of a great government, and irres- 
Policy. olution has for a number of years past 
been so marked a characteristic of the foreign 
policy of the United States that it has cost us 
much prestige and done us serious harm. There 
is nothing that the world respects so much in a 
nation’s attitude and policy as firmness and fixity 
of purpose. If the people of the United States 
wish to intervene in Cuban affairs they have the 
most abundant moral justification for doing so. 
The only thing that could condemn such a move- 
ment on the part of our country would be doubt 
in our minds as to the wisdom or justice of our 
policy. American intervention in Cuba at any 
time within the past year and a half would have 
been accepted by the whole world with even less 
of cavil or criticism than the Russian intervention 
on behalf of Bulgaria twenty years ago. The 
starvation of the ‘‘ reconcentrados ” has given us 
the plainest grounds for interference. Spain has 
had every reasonable chance to regain her lost 
control, and she has hopelessly failed. The osten- 
tatiously conciliatory policy of the new captain- 
general, Blanco, promises to have even less effi- 
ciency than the criminally brutal policy of his pred- 
ecessor. The Spaniards in Cuba themselves re- 
sent the proposed policy of autonomy as an insult 
to their loyalty, while the insurgents look upon 
it as the merest sham. The brutalities of the 
Weyler policy which concentrated the farming 
population in the garrisoned towns are now fully 
admitted by the new authorities, and there is at 
least the pretense of an effort to feed the remnant 
of these starving people, and some, at least, of 
them, it is said, are to be allowed to go back to 
their devastated homes and fields. But this change 
of policy, far from softening their hearts toward 
Spain, must only serve to convince them that 
Spain’s clutch is weakening, and they will help 
the insurgents more than ever. In any case they 
are now nearly all starved todeath. There seemed 
some slight prospect that Weyler’s policy of ex- 
termination, applied to women and children as 
well as to men, might some time possibly restore 
to Spain the control of a depopulated province. 
But the Sagasta- Blanco policy comes three years 
too late. The fact is that this policy has been 
adopted with sole reference to its effect upon pub- 
lic opinion in the United States. It is a measure 
for gaining time. The Spanish Government asks 
the United States to be patient until the new 
‘ policy has been tested by results. Meanwhile 
Spain is resorting to every conceivable means to 
increase her naval strength, and there can be lit- 
tle doubt of her intention to use her navy against 
the United States. The frankness with which 
she has attempted to purchase ships and secure 
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financial support in other countries, with scarceiy 
a pretense of concealing the direction of her hostile 
designs, might justify a very pointed inquiry and 
protest on the part of the Government of the 
United States. 


Both Coun. Lt i8 quite clear that all the very sur- 
tries Gain- prising reports of a delightful state of 
ing Time. diplomatic harmony between Spain and 
the United States that filled the newspapers dur- 
ing November were due to the fact that both 
governments had strong reasons for desiring to 
postpone an open break. Spain was engaged in 
the difficult operation of swapping horses amid 
stream. A new captain-general had been sent to 
Cuba, accompanied by a new commander of the 
forces in the field, while a new admiral, also, 
Landero, had been sent to relieye Admiral Na- 


‘ varro as commander of the fleet on the Cuban 


station. Moreover, the financial and naval pro- 
gramme at home was meeting with some dis- 
agreeable checks and delays. As for our own 
administration, it had staked its success upon a 
policy for the improvement of industrial con- 
ditions, and nothing could have been further from 
its tastes and preferences than so disturbing a 
condition as foreign warfare. The President, 
moreover, was not to be blamed for wishing to 
throw upon Congress the lion’s share of the re- 
sponsibility for any part we might see fit to take 
henceforth in the Cuban imbroglio. Congress 
will convene on December 6. Its Western and 
Southern members particularly will bring to 
Washington with them from their constituencies 
a strong sentiment in favor of the recognition by 
this Government of the independence of Cuba, 
with the further understanding that this country 
will help make that independence a universally 
admitted fact. 


The Madrid authorities pretend to 
have received dispatches from the 
Governor-General of the Philippines, 
Prémo de Riviera, to the effect that the rebellion 


The Philippines 
‘acified. 


in that island is entirely at an end. The report 
is probably true, although it may have been col- 
ored somewhat at Madrid for effect upon the 
Cuban situation. The Philippine insurrection 
began just fifteen months ago. Its prime mover 
was a remarkable man named Dr. Rizal, whose 
influence with his fellow-natives of the Philip- 
pines was even greater than that of the idolized 
Marti among the Cubans. Dr. Rizal was cap- 
tured, court-martialed, and shot by the Spaniards 
a few months after the outbreak of the rebellion. 
After the sentence was pronounced, he was mar- 
ried to a Philippine girl of Irish origin, Miss 
Josephine Bracken. The rebellion was serious 
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enough to require the shipment of numerous 
reinforcements from Spain, but there was never 
much prospect of its ultimate success. When, 
some months ago, it seemed practically at an end 
through the surrender of a large body of the in- 
surgents, the field was taken by the young widow 
of Dr. Rizal, whose appearance as the Philippine 
Joan of Arc fanned the insurrection into new 
and vigorous life. The final pacification of the 
island, according to the reports from Madrid, has 
come about through a policy borrowed from the 
methods used by the English in India. The 
terms of peace, it is said, were prescribed by the 
rebel chiefs themselves, and of course full am- 
nesty and many administrative reforms were 
promised by the Spaniards. General Blanco, 
now in Cuba, it will be borne in mind, was the 
Governor-General of the Philippines through most 
of the trouble, but failed to restore harmony. 


th The conditions of the great municipal 

e Death ° A : 

of Henry campaign in New York were seriously 

George. altered by the sudden death of Mr. 

Henry George, on October 29, some four days 
previous to the election. Mr. George’s health 
was known by his close friends to be extremely 
precarious. He had once before been the victim of 
a slight stroke of apoplexy, and the high pressure 
to which his candidacy subjected him seems to 
have been the cause of this second stroke which 
ended fatally. The whole city was in a state of 
unusual excitement, and the death of Mr. George 
added a tragic element to a situation already full 
of dramatic intensity. Even the political op- 
ponents whom he had denounced most unsparingly 
joined with all the rest of the community in 
paying high tributes to his memory. A _ public 
funeral was attended by thousands of people, and 
a great procession of organized bodies of work- 
ingmen made a profoundly impressive spectacle. 

It is too early as yet to make an estimate of the 
place which history will assign to Henry George 
as an economic writer and a social and political 
reformer, but it is ‘pertinent to note the fact that 
all disposition to question the sincerity of Mr. 
George's beliefs, the honesty of his character, 
and the unselfish devotion of his life to the gen- 
eral welfare has entirely disappeared. Apart 
from his specific proposals for social progress, the 
spirit of his life and work has won the respect of 
the country and the world. On the very night of 
his death Mr. George had been addressing great 
audiences, and the burden of all his last speeches 
was fierce denunciation of government. by bosses 
and rings, and particularly of the Tammany sys- 
tem. He had repeatedly expressed his good will 
toward Mr. Seth Low and the Citizens’ Union 
movement, and he had made it perfectly plain 
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that the thing he supremely desired was the 
triumph of honest and decent government. His 
warnings and rebukes were in the tone of a grim 
Hebrew prophet rather than that of an adaptable 
nineteenth-century politician. He died, and the 
whole city paid him tributes that seemed well- 
nigh extravagant; for all the well-known poli- 
ticians, clergymen, and leaders of opinion seemed 
to be competing with one another in the effort 
to say the most glowing thing about Mr. George 
as a martyr in a sacred cause. And the voiceless 
thousands seemed even more deeply and sincerely 
impressed than the few scores of men who are 
always heard on such occasions. 


There were those who supposed that 
this great wave of emotion meant some 
general and serious respect for the im- 
mediate cause to which Henry George had sacri- 
ficed his life; but they were destined to be dis- 
illusionized in very short order, for Mr. Richard 
Croker’s Tammany Hall ticket was elected by an 
overwhelming majority, and the essential flip- 
pancy of the community was thus more clearly 
revealed than ever before. It was our remark 
last month that New York City had a great op- 
portunity to achieve such good government as 
would mean substantial benefits to all the people, 
but that, whatever decision the ballots might 
register, the people would get what they really 
wanted, and what they wanted would be quite as 
good as they deserved, and probably better. We 
have now no hesitation in saying that, in our 
opinion, it is the sincere intention of Mr. Croker, 
and of the persons whom he has caused to be 
placed in the positions of authority in the most 
important city government in the world, to give to 
the people a far better administration of their af- 
fairs than their own conduct entitles them to have. 
The serious thing about the result of the election 
is not the probable inefficiency or possible mis- 
management of the affairs of the city by a Tam- 
many administration, but the irresponsibility of 
the voters who have voted to abdicate real demo- 
cratic government and to install a vulgar boss in 
supreme authority. It has sometimes been diffi 
cult for Americans to comprehend how 1, 
French people could have permitted the Secon 
Republic to be broken down, and could have 
voted their cheerful acquiescence in the usurpa- 
tion of an adventurer who subjected the whole 
political fabric to his personal rule. It ought not 
now to be so difficult for us to understand: The 
citizens of the great American metropolis have 
deliberately voted that they do not want govern- 
ment under men selected for public spirit or high 
character, but that they prefer above all things 
to be governed by one Richard Croker, for whose 
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life and character not a single voter in New 
York has a particle of sincere respect. 


What Mr. Henry George just before 
A Deliberate his death was saying every day on pub- 

lic platforms about Mr. Croker did not 
misrepresent the prevailing opinion among all 
classes of people in the community. The people 
who voted to make Mr. Croker master of the city 
for the next four years were undoubtedly of the 
samé opinion as Mr. Henry George. They 
rejected enlightened, decent, and progressive 
government because they did not ‘want it; and 
they did not want it because their motives in the 
whole matter were selfish ones. It is not more 
feasible now than it was in the days of Edmund 
Burke to indict a whole community, and nothing 
could be farther from our meaning than that the 
voters of New York are prevailingly vicious and 
depraved. Our assertion simply is that there is 
an immense body of voters in New York who do 
not prefer the best things, and who are willing to 
turn the city over to the tender mercies of Croker 
and Tammany for some reason personal to them- 
selves. This can be better understood with con- 
crete illustration. To begin with, there is in a 
great city like New York a large element who 
are positively vicious, belonging to the criminal 
and semi-criminal classes. These men, for obvi- 
ous reasons, prefer Tammany government. Next, 
the Tammany machine itself, which has been 
built up by a long process, has a great body of 
men directly attached to it, who as petty poli- 
ticians with little or no other means of support 
have a pecuniary interest in Tammany’s success. 
Then comes the liquor interest, which went in a 
solid body for Tammany this year, as it has 
usually done heretofore. Even admitting that 
liquor selling is ‘a legitimate and honorable busi- 
ness, it is not for a moment to be denied that the 
fifteen thousand saloons of the Greater New York 
are surrounded by vicious and law-breaking ten- 
dencies, that they are the supporters always of 
bad government, and that they are able to com- 
mand a following, which reduced to its very low- 
est terms must mean from forty to fifty thousand 
votes on election day. 


1% When the reform administration of 
e Truckmen, ‘ 
for Mayor Strong temporarily took the 
instance. ylace of the Tammany government 
the street-cleaning department found a great ob- 
stacle to its work in the trucks and wagons, some 
thirty thousand or more of which when not in 
actual use were left standing on the streets. At 
night and on Sundays the cross streets of New 
York were lined with these trucks. For many 
- reasons the practice was seriously objectionable. 
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One of the best things accomplished by the reform 
administration was the removal of these vehicles, 
whose owners were accordingly obliged to pay 
for shed room or yard room. The objectionable 
practice had always been connived at by Tam- 
many, which had found it both politically and 
financially profitable to ‘‘ protect’ the truckmen. 
Civilization makes some progress even in New 
York, and it is not likely that these truckmen 
will succeed again in appropriating the streets for 
their stable-yards. Nevertheless, they have their 
hopes, and of course they voted the Tammany 
ticket. The case of the truckmen gives a suf- 
ficient clue. There are various other private 
interests that wish to violate municipal ordinances 
or break the State laws, and that seek the con- 
nivance of public officials. These interests nat- 
urally vote for Tammany. The street railroad 
organizations, gas companies, and other fran- 
chise-using or franchise-seeking concerns are in 
position to control a great many votes, and the 
reasons why they should favor a Tammany gov- 
ernment rather than a Citizens’ Union govern- 
ment are too plain to require any explanation. 


The reasons why the great bulk of 
the voters who were expected to sup 
port the Henry George ticket reso: 
ed to Tammany after the death of their leade: 
cannot be explained in a word. In any -case, 
these men would never have voted for General 
Tracy and the straight Republican ticket. As be- 
tween that ticket and Tammany, their preferences 
could not have been in doubt. Nor were their 
instincts in that respect other than sound, for 
Tammany represents a much greater capacity for 
a reasonably well-conducted municipal govern- 
ment than is represented by the local Republican 
machine. It must be remembered that New York 
has always been an overwhelmingly Democratic 
city. In the recent campaign the best Republi- 
cans, with a few excentions, supported Seth Low 
and the Citizens’ Urion. What remained of the 
Republican party that rallied around Mr. Platt’s 
ticket represented in New York City almost ex- 
actly what Republicanism has represented in some 
of the strongly Democratic Southern States. Mr. 
Henry George’s movement had been launched 
not as an independent local effort to secure eman- 
cipated municipal government, but as the move- 
ment of the Simon-pure National Bryan Democ- 
racy, as against a Tammany which had refused to 
indorse the Chicago platform. The death of Mr. 
George seemed so clearly to foreshadow the dis- 
solution of the ‘‘ Democracy of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’’ that a great many plain Democratic voters 
of Bryan affiliations promptly decided that Tam- 
many’s, after aH, was the only remaining Demo- 
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cratic standard, and to that standard they flocked. 
This was made the easier for them by the fact 
that Judge Van Wyck, the candidate for mayor, 
had supported Mr. Bryan last year, while the 
army of Tammany workers throughout the great 
metropolis was, by direction from headquarters, 
set at work upon most conciliatory tactics. Tak- 
ing round figures, the Tammany ticket received 
230,000, the Seth Low ticket 150,000, the Platt 
Republican ticket 100,000, and the ticket headed 
by Henry George, junior, as a substitute for his 
father, 20,000. Mr. Low’s vote, under all the 
circumstances, was a magnificent tribute to his 
high personal character and eminent qualifica- 
tions. Further than that, it was a splendid ob- 
ject lesson to the machine politicians. 

How the Up to the very last moment, Mr. Platt 
Machines’ had assured President McKinley and 
let Live.” the administration at Washington that 
the Tracy ticket would be elected beyond a per- 
adventure, and that Mr. Low’s vote would be the 
smallest cast for the four principal tickets. Mr. 
Platt most strenuously endeavored to implicate 
the McKinley administration in the local New 
York contest in such a way as to make it asharer 
in the disgrace of the Republican defeat. The 
fact of course is that the Republican machine 
was not in ignorance of the facts of the situation. 
It was aware ‘all the time that General Tracy did 
not stand the ghost of a chance of being elected. 
There has never been the slightest prospect that 
the Greater New York would fall into the hands 
of the Republican machine, and the Republican 
machine has always perfectly understood this. 
The separate Republican ticket, and the refusal 
of the machine to support Seth Low, were a part 
of the plan to make certain the success of Tam- 
many. It is a great pity that so plain a political 
game should find the general public so easily 
imposed upon. What the Republican machine 
desires for itself is to maintain its control of the 
State government at Albaixy. So long as it can 
control the law-making power, which is always 
superior to the power of the municipal govern- 
ment in New York City, the Republican machine 
has the advantageous position in a trading bar- 
gain with the Tammany Democracy. 


After the election it was found that the 
regular or Platt Republican members 
of the Legislature would probably fall 
just short of a clear majority, and a great deal 
was said for a few days about the ability of six 
or seven anti-Piatt or Citizens’ Union members 
to virtually control the Legislature by reason of 
their exercising the balance of power between the 
large group of Democrats and the still larger 
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group of regular Republicans. The absurdity of 
this idea lay in the assumption that there was any 
honest and complete antagonism between tue two 
large machine groups on matters involving profit 
and advantage to the political machines. The 
Republican. side of the Legislature will have no 
trouble in drawing sufficient support from the 
Democratic side to insure easy success for ma- 
chine measures. The trading basis is beautifully 
free from difficulties, and for the present moment 
the two machines have everything that they could 
reasonably have hoped for. To be sure, the spoils 
contingent of the New York City Republican ma- 
chine would have been glad to have the offices 
tnat Mayor Van Wyck will distribute to Tam- 
many Democrats; but since there was never any 
chance that these offices could go to Republi- 
can henchmen, there is no keen disappointment. 
Their reward comes to them in other ways; for 
the control of the State government makes the 
Republican machine rich and powerful enough to 
scatter crumbs of comfort among the faithful 
who keep up the fraudulent enrollments and 
manipulate the dishonest caucuses of the metrop- 
olis. The great corporations that are robbing 
the people of the city and State of New York 
will be quite amply protected this coming year, 
although they will have paid more handsomely 
for their protection than ever before. And the 
price of that protection will not be monopolized 
by a single political machine. 


Meanwhile the general progress of the 
great community in the arts and methods 
of civilized life will not be completely 
checked by the success of Tammany. Public 
opinion will demand clean streets, and there will 
not be a complete lapse from the Waring stand- 
ard. Sites for a number of additional small 
parks and children’s playgrounds in the densest 
portions of the city were definitely announced 
last month, and there is good reason to expect 
that this programme will be carried through. 
Within a month the courts have secured a highly 
favorable report upon the feasibility of the pro- 
posed underground repid transit line, which is to 
be constructed with municipal funds, and the 
prospects for that great enterprise are now alto- 
gether bright. The remarkable beginnings of 
educational reform that have been made within 
the past year are likely to suffer a great deal 
from Tammany’s victory, for in nothing has° 
Tammany administration in times gone by been 
so far below the average American stdndard as in 
this matter of schools. Nevertheless, the gains 
that have been made will not be altogether lost. 
There is much reason to believe that Mr. Richard 
Croker has advanced a good deal in his apprecia- 
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Democratic Beane ctect of Louisville, 
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tion of the true requirements of modern munici- 
pal progress, and that he would greatly prefer 
that the next four years of Tammany rule should 
be marked by some attractive gains in New 
York’s municipal appointments, rather than by a 
slovenly retrogression. But these things are not 
Mr. Croker’s first consideration, and real progress 
in modern municipal methods is almost impossi- 
ble under the class of men that Tammany will 
certainly select to be heads of the great adminis- 
trative departments. 


In general the elections throughout 
The November 5 i 5 
Elections 
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HON. J. HOGE TYLER, 
Democratic Governor-elect of Virginia. 


JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER, 


Elected Chief Judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals. Md. 


the country showed Democratic gains. 


WORLD. 


HON. W. T. MALSTER, 
Republican Mayor-elect of Baltimore, 


of last year; but the reaction would not appear 
to have been sharp enough to have any striking 
party significance. Governor Wolcott was re- 
elected in Massachusetts by a Republican major- 
ity of more than 80,000 votes. The only State 
office of significance in the New York election 
was that of the chief judge of the highest court, 
and the Democratic candidate, Judge Parker, 
was victorious by a plurality of more than 50,- 
000 votes. The Republicans carried the New 
Jersey Legislature, but by a reduced majority. 
In Pennsylvania the Republican ticket was suc- 
cessful by considerably less than half of last year’s 
plurality. In Maryland, despite his strenuous 
efforts, Senator Gorman was defeated, and the 
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Republican Legislature will name his successor. 
A Republican was elected Mayor of Baltimore. 
In Ohio the contending forces were led by Sena- 
tor Hanna, whose continuance at Washington de- 
pended upon the election of a Republican Legis- 
lature, and Mr. John R. McLean, of Cincinnati, 
who expected the senatorial seat if the Democrats 
should gain a majority of the law-making body 
at Columbus. Mr. Hanna was successful ‘ by a 
close shave,” and Governor Bushnell was re- 
elected. In Iowa the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw was 
elected governor by a large Republican majority. 
In Nebraska the fusion of Populists, silver Dem- 
ocrats, and silver Republicans carried the day; 
and in Kentucky the silver Democrats were suc- 
cessful—the gold Democrats, who ran a separate 
ticket, having cut a lamentably small figure in the 
result. It may be fairly predicted as a result of 
this year’s elections that the National Gold Dem- 
ocrats, as a distinct organization, will disappear, 
and that those who were most earnest in the 
movement will probably act henceforth with the 
Republicans, while Bryanism, so-called, will have 
almost undisputed sway in Democratic councils. 


The report of Postmaster-General Gary, 
embodying as it does the reports and rec- 
ommendations of the assistant postmasters- 

neral, is an exceptionally important document. 

. large part of the volume is devoted to an argu- 
ment, to our mind unanswerable, in favor of the 
prompt institution by this country of a postal 
savings bank system. The array of facts and 
figures marshaled to show the timeliness and 
importance of this step ought to make a deep im- 
pression upon the Congressional mind. The enor- 
mous growth of the postal money-order business 
is adduced as showing how the people already 
patronize the postal service for the transmission 
of funds. That they would avail themselves of it to 
deposit their savings is beyond question: With- 
in a very few years the deposits would be count- 
ed by the hundreds of millions. The time is 
certainly auspicious for the adoption of this policy 
of postal savings banks. Further than that, how- 
ever, it ought to be possible to combine that 
policy with some plan for the improvement of the 
currency system. 


Postal 
Savings 
Banks. 


Curreny he study of the currency and bank- 
and Banking ing question has been progressing 

Reform. steadily, and recommendations will be 
well formulated early in December. In our next 
number we shall present a careful summary and 
explanation of the proposals that are to be made 
by Secretary Gage on behalf of the administra- 
tion, and by the currency commission that has 
been at work under the auspices of the Indian- 
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SIR ROBERT GIFFEN, 
Eminent English opponent of bimetallism. 


apolis Convention, with ex-Senator Edmunds as its 
chairman. It is thought in many quarters that 
the political complexion of the Senate will pre 
vent the passage of any measure whatsoever for the 


‘improvement of the national banking system and 


the simplification of the currency; but at least it 
will do no harm to try. The failure of the Wol- 
cott mission ought to promote currency reform, 
for any kind of silver policy is out of question. 


Senator Wolcott and his colleagues 
have come back from their unavail- 
ing efforts abroad, and international 
bimetallism, for the present, at least, is as hope- 
less an enterprise asa railroad to the moon. There 
is no doubt that Senator Wolcott and his fellow- 
commissioners have some grounds for the feeling 
of disgust they are said to entertain toward the 
present English cabinet. Undoubtedly they had 
been led to believe some months ago that if France 
and the United States should be willing to take a 
certain agreed position as to free coinage Eng- 
land would for her part agree to throw open the 
mints of India to the free coinage of silver 
rupees, would avail herself of the existing legal 
right to maintain a certain proportion of the 
reserve of the Bank of England in silver, and 
would perhaps still further agree to extend the 
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use of silver as subsidiary money. France hav- 
ing declared herself ready to meet her part of 
the arrangement, England finally withdrew from 
all that had been tentatively promised. The 
force of opinion in financial circles, led by the 
great bankers of London and by such eminent 
monetary scientists as Sir Robert Giffen, forced 
the cabinet to change its front rather ignomin- 
iously. For a moment the situation seemed to 
threaten withdrawals from the cabinet, and per- 
haps a ministerial reorganization. But nothing 
of the kind has happened. The disgust of the 
American commissioners and the French Govy- 
ernment would seem to be directed not so much 
against the English cabinet, as a whole, as against 
one or two members of it, particularly Lord 
George Hamilton, the Secretary for India, who 
would seem to be, judging from recent occur- 
rences, a good many different kinds of an ob- 
jectionable public character. 


Austria Lt 18 to be remarked that the swiftness 
ustria er 
Sets Us an Of Germany to vindicate the apparent- 
Example. 1y dubious rights of a Haytian claiming 
German citizenship might well serve as an ex- 
ample to the United States. There was a time in 
our history—many years ago, be it said—when 
we had the reputation of being the swiftest and 
most. courageous nation in the whole world to pro- 
tect the rights of our citizens in other lands, re- 
gardless of consequences. From that reputation 
we have fallen a long ways. One of the note- 
worthy incidents of this last month has been the 
vindication by Austria of the rights of an Austrian 
citizen in Turkey. It seems that certain indigni- 
ties had been suffered by an Austrian merchant 
named Brazzafolli, at Mersina, who had been kind 
to Armenians. Without a particle of delay, the 
Baron de Calice, Austrian ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, made his demands upon the Turkish 
Government, accompanying them with the state- 
ment, exactly as did the German Minister at Port- 
au-Prince, that if the demands were not immedi- 
ately complied with, his orders were to withdraw 
at once from the country and terminate diplo- 
matic relations. The Porte dallied one day, 
Austria prepared to bombard Mersina, and of 
course the consequence was that Turkey made 
the required apology, dismissed and disgraced 
the officials in Asia Minor who had committed 
the wrong against the Austrian citizen, and 
showed respect to the offended power by saluting 
the Austrian flag. -This closed the incident. 
Now for the moral: The disrespect shown this 
Austrian merchant in Adina was as nothing com- 
pared with the frightful indignities that Turkish 
officials and Turkish soldiers, in violation of treaty 
rights, have visited against as honorable and up- 
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right American citizens as this country possesses. 
Our recent representative at Constantinople, Mr. 
Terrell, of Texas, who has come home to sing in 
glowing terms the praises of the Sultan of Tur- 
key, was allowed by the Cleveland administration 
to spend whole years remonstrating mildly with 
the Turkish Government, but there is no evi- 
dence, so far as we are aware, that the slightest 
attention was ever at any time paid to Mr. Ter- 
rell’s demands. In the early days of the repub- 
lic we should have followed up those demands for 
apology and compensation by a fleet of warships, 
and we should certainly have gained our point 
and won the respect of the world. As a plain 
matter of fact, we were in a far better position to 
make a demand of this sort against Turkey than 
was Austria. The superiority of our position lay 
in the fact that no European power could for a 
moment suppose that we had any ambitions to 
gratify in the Turkish empire, or that we would 
pursue any advantage further than the mere en- 
forcement of existing treaty rights—rights that 
had been violated not only with the connivance 
but with the active assistance of Turkish officers 
and soldiers. The time to enforce a demand of 
that kind is at the moment when the offense is 
committed. The dallyings of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration have made it practically impossi- 
ble for us to proceed summarily now. The Me- 
Kinley administration ought, however, to under- 
stand that if any fresh instance should arise in 
Turkey, the only decent and _ self-respecting 
course to pursue would be exactly the course that 
Austria has taken with such complete success. 


Austria’s peremptory dealing with 
Turkey was more than matched, how- 
ever, in the same week by an act of 
Germany’s on the coast of China. ‘Two German 
missionaries were recently murdered in the Prov- 
ince of Chan-Tung, and the subsequent behavior of _ 
the governor and officials of the province in- 
creased the wrath of the German Government. 
Several warships were sent to the port of Kiao- 
Chan, and on Monday morning, November 15, 
six hundred marines were landed with several 
pieces of artillery. The garrison of the Chinese 
fort, variously reported as numbering from one 
thousand to five thousand men, fled precipitately. 
The Germans took possession and hoisted their 
imperial flag over the fort. Naturally it was 
rumored that Germany had some ulterior designs, 
and that the attack on the missionaries was an 
excuse to obtain a foothold on the Chinese coast 
that would not soon be relinquished. There is, 
however, no apparent foundation for such state- 
ments. The provincial governments in China 
are so tardily reached by diplomatic pressure 
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brought to bear at Pekin that European govern- 
ments have on various occasions found it neces- 
sary to act as Germany has now done. 


While Austria in its outward affairs— 
as for example its prompt action at Mer- 
sina—keeps up the appearance of an or- 
derly government, its inner constitutional life has 
been subjected during the past few weeks to an 
almost intolerable strain. Ifthe Emperor Francis 
Joseph were less beloved, and less skillful as a 
ruler, the imperial structure could hardly have 
survived the recent crisis. Hungary is a separate 
kingdom, with its own parliament and interior 
organization, joined to Austria by a compact 
which makes the Austrian emperor the Hungar- 
ian king, and which provides for joint military, 
naval, and diplomatic services. These services 
are sustained by joint contributions under an 
agreement renewed periodically. Of late the 
Austrian half of the dual monarchy has been in 
a state of parliamentary anarchy. Count Badini, 
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THE CONDITION OF AUSTRIA. 


Badeni dragging the chariot of state, driven by the priest, the 


capitalist, the landowner, and the Young Czechs. 


From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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the prime minister, whose retirement seemed in- 
evitable last month, has been kept in his place 
by the emperor, and the daily riots in the Reichs- 
rath have been gradually losing their violence. 
The clash of races and creeds is at the root of all 
these Austrian troubles. Lately the Bohemians 
have been allowed to use their own language 
officially in schools and courts of justice. This 
has met with the bitter antagonism of the German 
element. The standing crusade against the Jews 
has also played a part in these latest troubles. 
While the Austrian Parliament was completely 
deadlocked by these dissensions, the time came 
for the renewal of the arrangement with Hungary, 
and it was impossible to get a bill passed. This 
situation was fraught with great danger to the 
empire; but the steadiness and patience of the 
Hungarian Government, under the leadership of 
Baron Banffy, has saved the dual scheme. It 
was reported on November 19 that the Reichs- 
rath at Vienna would approve the bill providing 
for a provisional renewal of the Hungarian com- 
pact. It will not be surprising if the end of 
Francis Joseph’s reign should be speedily followed 
by important changes in the political map. 


For some time past it has seemed 
evident enough that some very espe- 
cial understanding had been reached 
between Germany and Turkey. The revival of 
Turkish military strength appears to have been 
due in large part to the training of German offi- 
cers, and to a modern military equipment obtained 
from German manufacturers. The attitude of 
Germany, moreover, in the protracted negotia- 
tions at Constantinople over the question of Crete 
was stubbornly and persistently pro-Turkish. 
During the past month it has been declared with 
more definiteness than ever in the European 
press that the arrangement between the Ger- 
man empire and the Sultan is in fact of a kind 
which practically adds Turkey to the Triple 
Alliance. In case of a great European war the 
cooperation of the Turkish army would be a very 
desirable thing to obtain. A year or two ago 
Turkey seemed to have fallen almost completely 
under the spell of Russia’s influence. Certainly 
nothing but the very strongest combination can 
avail to check Russia’s ultimate progress toward 
Constantinople. It has been thought that Aus- 
tria and Russia had come to something like an 
understanding touching their respective spheres 
of influence in the Balkans. The whole situa- 
tion is bafflingly intricate, and it must not be 
supposed that the rumors regarding an alliance 
between Germany. and Turkey are authentic 
enough to be accepted as conclusive. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that Russia should now have 
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reminded the Turkish Government that a large 
part of the war indemnity of twenty years ago 
remains unpaid. Hitherto Russia has not pressed 
Turkey for the money, and has seemed to regard 
the pecuniary claim as a means by which to keep 
Turkey under moral domination. But it has 
been reported that the Turks intended to use the 
indemnity paid them by Greece for the purpose 
of rehabilitating the Turkish navy, and this idea 
does not find a pleasant reception at St. Peters- 
burg. If Turkey’s indemnity is to be spent for 
ships under the tutelage of Germany, with a view 
to increasing the aggregate strength of the com- 
bination against the Dual Alliance, Russia may 
well prefer to collect her outstanding bill against 
Turkey, and apply the proceeds in naval con- 
struction on her own account. The gathering in 
Constantinople of agents representing the Krupp 
gun works of Germany and the Armstrong works 
of England found their negotiations seriously 
interrupted by the Russian attitude. In order to 
give her diplomacy the proper impressiveness, 
Russia has allowed it to be known that her strong 
fleet in the Black Sea is in a state of entire 
readiness, a squadron of eleven vessels, includ- 
ing four first-class battleships, being now ready 
to proceed to the Bosphorus on a few hours’ 
notice. Russia, by the way, has informed Tur- 
key and the powers that the proposed Christian 
Governor of Crete must be a member of the 
Greek orthodox Church; an dthe case of Colonel 
Schaeffer, of Luxembourg, whose qualifications 
séemed to make his candidacy so satisfactory, is 
thus disposed of, and the Cretan situation remains 
as vexed and unsettled as ever. 


England’s Le valor shown by the Anglo-Indian 
gland's . C 
Frontier troops in the fierce campaign that con- 
War.  tinues to rage against the hill tribes on 
the frontiers of Afghanistan has been truly splen- 
did. It will have resulted in a long list of. inci- 
dents to be added to the already huge collection 
of valorous achievements in minor wars that are 
so much gloated over in the English army and 
by the English newspapers, although not often 
familiar to any one outside of England. It seems 
a pity, if England must fight and do deeds of 


heroic valor, that it should always be against poor = 


and unfortunate peoples, who labor under the 
impression that they are fighting for their own 
homes and firesides against acruel and ambitious 
invader. This statement by no means sums up 
the right and wrong of England’s everlasting 
series of petty wars. But it partly explains the 
fierceness of some of these campaigns, and the 
tremendous demands that even such warfare 
makes upon the undoubted courage of English 
officers and troops—for it is no child’s-play to go 
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into a distant region and attack men on their own 
ground. Whether England has entered Zulu- 
land to fight savages, the Transvaal to attack the 
Dutch farmers of South Africa, the Soudan to 
assail the fanatic Arabs, or the mountain valleys 
northwest of India to conquer the self-reliant hill 
tribes.who acknowledge no master,—she has in 
every such case occupied the position of an in- 
vader attacking brave men in their own homes; 
and she has had to pay pretty dearly in many in- 
stances for her experiences. It is the opinion of 
a large part of England, and quite the unanimous 
opinion of ali the rest of the world, that England 
has no business whatever to be fighting these hill 
tribes on the confines of Afghanistan. The 
studious acknowledgment of their independence, 
together with some shrewd and tactful favors, 
might have kept them friendly enough toward 
England; and thus they would have served ad- 
mirably to strengthen the frontiers of India 
against the insidious approach of Russia. Noth- 
ing could have been finer, according to the de- 
scriptions published in the newspapers on No- 
vember 15, than the recapture of Dargai Ridge 
by the Gordon Highlanders on October 20, 
meager accounts of which had been forwarded at 
the time. But this desperate bravery, equal in 
its magnificent display of discipline to the charge 
of the Six Hundred at Balaklava, would seem, 
from all we can learn, to have been just about as 
needless a sacrifice of good men, and just about as 
much of a military mistake as that famous ex- 
ploit of the Crimean War. Although it is prin- 


cipally their native Indian troops that the English 
are sacrificing in this bloody frontier campaign, 
they have also lost some brave officers and men 
of British blood. 





LENDING A HAND. 
AMEER: “ Allow me to assist you!” 
JOHN Buu: “ Thanks very much, butit’s pretty well undet 
now !’”—From Punch (London). 
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Sicdeiniade The English Liberals are beginning to 
Oppose This ask with a great deal of point whether 
Tory War. the war is not the direct consequence 
of the breach of faith as to the withdrawal from 
Chitral, which is chargeable against Lord George 
Hamilton in particular and this Tory administra- 
tion in general. The by-elections for seats in 
Parliament have of late shown very remarkable 
gains for the Liberals, although not long ago 
their party seemed to be almost extinct. If the 
iniquity of this war against the tribesmen on the 
Indian frontier should result in the overthrow of 
the Salisbury government it would be a just re- 
tribution. England needs a successor to Gladstone. 


cies The people of England last month had 

in three topics of especial importance that 
Africa. called their attention to their interests in 
Africa. The most pressing of these was the dif- 
ficulty with France concerning ‘‘ Hinterland” 
rights in the interior. The other two matters 
were (1) the advance of the expedition that is 
proceeding toward Khartoum, and is destined to 
recover the Soudan, and (2) the opening of the 
railroad which Cecil Rhodes has constructed to 
connect Buluwayo with Cape Town—an event of 
very great significance which was duly celebrated. 
We shall know better, now that this railroad is 
opened, what the real value of Rhodesia is for 
white colonists. The advance up the Nile is one 
of the most definite and deliberate projects Eng- 
land has on hand. It means civilization even 
more than imperial extension. <A picture on this 
page shows the work of the railroad builders who 
are completing a road to connect the navigable 
stretches of the Nile at that part of the river 
which is broken by cataracts. Another picture 
shows one of the new light-draught gunboats 
which have just been built in London and shipped 
in parts, to be put together and used on the upper 
Nile, and which are destined to open the way 











ONE OF THE NEW GUNBOATS DESTINED FOR THE NILE CAM- 
PAIGN, ON TRIAL IN. THE THAMES. 














LAYING THE LAST MILES OF THE RAILWAY FROM WADY 
HALFA TO ABU HAMED. 


straight to Khartoum. The seriousness of the 
trouble between England and France in the Niger 
cquntry is not to be denied. The territory in 
dispute is that which appears white on the map 
presented herewith. Both England and France 
have made treaties with the tribes inhabiting the 
interior back of their strips of frontage on the 
Gulf of Guinea. The English treaties were made 
prior to the French; but England has not occu- 
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MAP OF THE NIGER, SHOWING TERRITORY IN DISPUTE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


pied the ground, and the French have proceeded 
todo so. Ina game of grab of this kind neither 
party has any really serious rights. Neverthe- 
less, smaller matters ‘have led to bitter strife. 
The situation can be seen at a glance by an ex-' 
amination of our map. The French of late have' 





THE ENGINEERS’ STRIKE—AsS it strikes all but their leaders. 
From Moonshine (London). 


been gaining a good many points in the game of 
colonial acquisition, and they bid fair to outwit 
the English in this matter of the Niger hinter- 
lands. They are also determined to get control 
of the remote upper Nile, a thing that England 
cannot for amoment contemplate with equanimity. 


The strike of the engineers, or machin- 
ists as we should say, has proved to be 
one of the most stubbornly contested in- 
dustrial conflicts in the history of Great Britain. 
The trouble began July 13, in London, where 
the eight-hour day and the rate of overtime pay- 
ment were the points in dispute. Most of the 
great engineering establishments had conceded 
the eight-hour day, but a few employers were 
stubborn and instituted a lockout. This was 
followed by a general strike, until 100,000 skilled 
machinists were idle and many great machine- 
building and manufacturing establishments were 
brought to a standstill. The general sympathy 
of the English press and public has undoubtedly 
been with the strikers. For a long time all at- 
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tempts at conciliation or arbitration failed through 
the stubborness of the employers. The whole 
nation became anxious, because the strike was de- 
laying the completion of new warships and was also 
giving rival manufacturing nations, particularly 
Germany and the United States, a great oppor- 
tunity to force their iron and steel products into 
markets which England had previously domi- 
nated. Never at any time before have American 
steel products competed so successfully with Eng- 
lish wares, not only in outside markets, but at 
various points in the British empire itself. On 
November 17 it was agreed between the engi- 
neers and their employers to come together on 
the 24th in a conference of fourteen on each side. 
It is hoped in England as we go to press with 
this number that the strike may be completely 
ended by December 1. The danger of a paralyz- 
ing trade dispute over the question of wages in 
the Manchester cotton district was keenly realized 
in England last month, when the mill-owners de- 
cided that they must make a general 5 per cent. 
reduction or shut down, offering, however, to sub- 
mit the question to arbitration. Competition of 
other countries has of late seriously affected the 
cotton textile industry of Lancashire, and the mill- 
owners are probably sincere in their opinion that 
they must cut wages or close their mills until 
prices improve. 


In the last days of November the steam- 
Arctic Ship Bear, of the United States revenue 
Rescue. service—a vessel whose exploits in Alas- 
kan and Arctic waters have been so various and 
often so thrilling—was under orders from Wash- 
ington to set forth on a winter expedition as far 
as she could proceed toward the frozen north. 
Her object is the rescue of the crews of some five 
or six whaling ships from San Francisco which 
have become imbedded in the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean beyond Point Barrow. These whalers go 
northward on three-year voyages. It takes them 
the first open season to get fairly into the whal- 
ing waters. They then take refuge for the win- 
ter in the lee of Herschell Island, where they are 
tightly frozen in. The next brief Arctic sum- 
mer is their harvest time, and they capture 
whales in the open sea. The season is too short, 
however, to permit them to get back, and they 
are obliged to spend another winter and wait for 
the short season of open water to make their way 
homeward through Bering Straits. This year the 
fleet started on the home voyage too late. Some 
of the ships got through, but a number were 
caught in the ice. Since they were far from 
their island of refuge, it is considered impossible 
that their ships should withstand the crushing 
power of the ice-pack. It is hoped, though, that 





the crews—about one hundred and fifty men in 
all—may survive until a rescue expedition can 
reach them. The Bear makes a visit every sum- 
mer to Point Barrow, but of course at this time 
of the year she cannot possibly get through Ber- 
ing Strait. It is expected that she will get about 
as far north as St.-Michael’s, whence the rescue 
expedition must proceed by sledges overland to 
Point Barrow, a total journey of perhaps a thou- 
sand miles. It is reported that the Government’s 
herd of reindeer in Alaska will be drawn upon 
for the food purposes of this overland expedition, 
although dogs will be practically relied upon for 
sledging. The result of this heroic enterprise 
will be awaited with intense interest. 


‘ _.. Our frontispiece this month is a repro- 
n American ° or te 
Artist in duction of a notable painting produced 
Paris. under interesting circumstances by a 
young American now living in Paris. The artist 
is Mr. Henry O. Tanner, a negro, whose home is 
Philadelphia, and whose father is Bishop Tanner 
of the African 
Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 
Young Tanner’s 
artistic promise 
was recognized 
by Philadelphians 
some years ago, 
and he considers 
himself much in- 
debted to a well- 
known citizen of 
that philanthropic 
community for 
encouragement 
and = substantial 
aid. Mr. Tanner 
has been very suc- 
cessful in Paris 
under the instruc- 
tion of Benjamin 
Constant, and has 
had a good picture on exhibition in the salon each 
season for the past three or four years. Last year 
his ‘‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den” received honor- 
able mention, and this year his ‘Raising of 
Lazarus,” which our frontispiece reproduces, has 
had the very great honor of being purchased by the 
French Government and placed in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery. One of his pictures is now in the 
library at Hampton Institute, Virginia, and an- 
other has been on exhibition this season in New 
York. Our opportunity to reproduce from Mr. 
Tanner's latest picture is due to the courtesy of 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden. The original will be ex 
hibited in this country in the coming year. 


MR. HENRY O. TANNER. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


An event of more than local interest 
por. was the celebration in November of 

the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. For forty 
years Henry Ward Beecher’s genius made 
Plymouth pulpit one of the great agencies for 
the religious and social progress of the American 
people. A man of Mr. Beecher’s precise mental 
type could hardly have taken up and carried on 
successfully the work that he laid down. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott has proved himself in fact the 
ideal man to succeed Henry Ward Beecher, and 
under his ministrations Plymouth Church has 
continued to be a distinct and valuable factor in 
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THE REV. DR. CHARLES A. BERRY. 


the best thought and life of our times. The 
anniversary brought to this country the Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Berry, of Wolverhampton, England, 
who now stands foremost in the ranks of the 
Congregational ministers of the.old country, 
and who has been improving his visit to Amer- 
ica to assist the Hon. William R. Cremer in 
the expression here of the desire of the plain 
people of England for an arbitration treaty with 
the United States. Dr. Berry was invited after 
Mr. Beecher’s death to succeed him as pastor of 
Plymouth Church. It was a mark of Dr. Berry’s 
sound judgment that he declined the call. - A 
mature man who has already made his mark often 
loses nine-tenths of the leverage wherewith he 
may influence not only his own countrymen but 
the world at large if he attempts to shift his 
position to another country. Dr. Berry, as an 
Englishman who knows and appreciates America, 
serves hoth nations best by holding and strength- 
ening his place at home. He has visited America 
half a dozen times, and with an ever-growing 
welcome. 


ities iin Yellow fever is a western hemisphere 
and its disease which has its favorite habitat 
Prevention. in the West Indies, and is always li- 
able to be communicated by infection to our south- 
ern seaboard, particularily along-the Gulf coast, 
and to the Mexican, Central American, and South 
American ports. Thus far the principal measures 
of protection against it have been quarantine, sani- 
tation, and the prompt isolation of every suspi- 
cious case at its inception. There is now much 
encouragement to believe that the efforts of bacte- 
riologists, working on the Pasteur lines, will suc- 
ceed in discovering an effective remedy by inocu- 
lation. It is, indeed, reported that a young 
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Italian scientist, Dr. Guiseppe Sanarelli, who is a 
director of the Uruguayan National Institute of 
Experimental Hygiene, has succeeded in isolating 


the yellow fever germ. In South America there 


has been much experiment with inoculation, and 
it is claimed that a good deal of success has been 
attained. The epidemic which has, during the 
past few months, afflicted our Southern States 
has presumably come from Havana. The sani- 
tary conditions of that city are so frightful that 
it is a constant 

menace to the 
health of the 
United States. 
The yellow 
fever epidemics, 
scores in num- 
ber, that have 
come to us from 
the island of 
Cuba have cost 
this country 
many thousands 
of valuable lives 
and many hun- 
dreds of millions 
of doilars. . If 
we had _ years 
ago bought Cuba 
and paid five hundred millions for the sole 
purpose of putting its seaports into a wholesome 
sanitary state, the bargain would have saved us 
money. Our own southern cities have within 
the past few years greatly improved their health 
conditions, but they are constantly menaced by 
the nearness of such plague spots as Havana. 
The actual number of deaths from yellow fever 
in New Orleans alone this fall will, according to 





THE LATE JUSTIN WINSOR. 


reports in November, scarcely have reached two - 


hundred and fifty—and those at all other points 
in the South taken together would hardly be 
more numerous. The number of cases of illness 
was something more than ten times the number 


of deaths. The alarm, however, throughout the. 


South resulted in local quarantines of the harshest 
character and in a fearful paralysis of business. 
It is generally admitted now that quarantine 
operations in the case of any such outbreak 
should be controlled altogether by the United 
States Government. 


Two days after our obituary list was 
The, Obituary closed last month came the sad news 

of the death of Dr. Justin Win- 
sor, librarian of Harvard University and emi- 
nent as the editor and principal author of «‘ The 
Narrative and Critical History of America.” 
And two days after the death of this eminent 


son of Harvard occurred that of Prof. Francis 
Turner Palgrave, of the University of Oxford, 
an essayist and poet of great distinction. Our 
most elaborate article this month explains with 
many pictures the work of John Gilbert, the 
English artist and draughtsman, who died sev- 
eral weeks ago, and whose long career as an 
illustrator gave him a representative place in the 
history of the pictorial press. On our own side 
of the water there has passed away John Sartain, 
an artist and engraver, of Philadelphia, who had 
completed his eighty-ninth year, and could look 
back upon an active artistic career of more than 
sixty years. Half a century ago he was editing 
and publishing illustrated magazines of wide cir- 
culation in this country. In 1876 he had charge 


- of the art department of the ‘« Centennial.” He was 


in many ways identified with the higher interests of 
Philadelphia. Dr. James Carey Thomas, of Balti- 
more, who died on November 9, was eminent in the 
medical profession, a trustee of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and 
an influential 
member of the 
Society of 
Friends. The 
Rev. Dr. Sabato 
Morais, presi- 
dent of the Jew- 
ish Theological 
Seminary of 
New York, was 
one of the fore- 
most scholars 
and philanthro- 
pists of his race. 
Dr. Thomas W. 
Evans, the 
American den- 
tist of Paris, 
who died on 
November 14, had for many years. been one of 
the celebrities of Europe. He accumulated a 
great fortune, the crowned heads of Europe pay- 
ing him extravagant fees for professional work. 
He returned to this country to take a leading 
part in the sanitary service during the Civil War, 
and was also eminent in the Red Cross hospital 
work of the Franco-Prussian campaign. It has 
been understood that his great fortune is to be 
devoted to educational purposes in the United 
States. The Duchess of Teck, who died late in 
October, was a cousin of Queen Victoria, and one 
of the most attractive and popular personages 
connected with the royal family. Her friend 
Lady Henry Somerset contributes to this number 
of the Review a brief article, paying tribute to 
the character of the lamented Duchess. 














THE LATE DR. THOMAS W. EVANS. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From October 21 to November 20, 1897.) 





HON. CHARLES PAGE BRYAN, 
United States Minister to China. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


October 25.—That portion of the United States mili- 
tary reservation of Fort Randall which. is situated in 
South Dakota is opened to settlement. 

October 26.—Chief of Police Kipley, of Chicago, issues 
an order discharging 434 policemen and reinstating men 
discharged by the preceding administration. ; 


October 27.—The Citizens’ Union of the Greater New 
York announces that no further contributions of money 
for campaign expenses are solicited. 


October 29.—Henry George, the candidate of the 
Democracy of Thomas Jefferson for Mayor of Greater 
New York, dies suddenly, and his son, Henry George, 
Jr., is selected by the campaign committee to take his 
piace on the ticket. 

November 2.—Elections are held in twelve States; in 
Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Ohio, the legislatures chosen are Republican, in Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, Democratic; Republicans are chosen 
to the governorship in Iowa, Massachusetts, and Ohio, a 
Democrat in Virginia; the Republicans win in elections 
to judicial and other State offices in Pennsylvania and 
South Dakota, Democrats in Kentucky and New York 
and fusions of Democrats and Populists in Colorado 
and Nebraska. A Tammany Democrat is elected Mayor 
of Greater New York, and Democratic mayors are also 


chosen in the cities of Albany, Buffalo, Detroit, Louis- 
ville, Providence, Rochester, Syracuse, and Troy; a Re- 
publican mayor is chosen in Baltimore, and independ- 
ent candidates in Salt Lake City and Utica. The vic- 
tory of Tammany in the Greater New York election for 
city offices is complete. 

November 9.—The Philadelphia Select Council passes, 
by a vote of 25 to 13, the ordinance leasing the city’s gas 
plant for a term of thirty years. 

November 12.—Mayor Warwick, of Philadelphia, 
signs the gas lease ordinance. 

November 15.—The Wyoming Supreme Court decides 
that foreign-born citizens must be required to read the 
Constitution in the English language in order to vote. 

November 16.—The Whiteway ministry of Newfound- 
land resigns office. 

November 17.—The Citizens’ Union of New York City 
decides to continue its organization. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

October 21.—Medical Director W. K. Van Reypen, 
Surgeon-General of the Navy, to succeed the late Dr. 
Newton Bates. 

October 22.—Col. Peter C. Hains, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. A., member of the Nicaragua Canal Commission. 

October 29.—Gen. James Longstreet, of Georgia, 
Commissioner of Railroads....Henry 8S. Pritchett, of 
Missouri, Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 2 

November 11.—Charles Page Bryan, of Illinois, Min- 
ister to China. 

November 12.—Gen. George S. Batcheller, of New 
York, to represent the United States as judge on the 
mixed tribunal in Egypt. 





PROF. L. 8. SWENSON, 
United States Minister to Denmark. 
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DR. GEO. H. BRIDGMAN, 


United States Minister to Bolivia. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


October 21.—The lower house of the Hungarian Diet 
passes the bill prolonging the compact between Austria 
and Hungary for one year. 

October 23.—The French Chamber of Deputies de- 
clares confidence in the government by a vote of 398 to 
76, on the question of reduction of the wheat duties.... 
A new Servian cabinet is formed, with Dr. Wladan 
Georgevitch as prime minister. 

October 24.—Sir Richard Henn Collins is appointed 
lord justice of appeal in England to succeed Sir Nathaniel 
Lindley. 

October 25.—The French Budget Commission adopts 
a proposition to tax foreign securities that have hereto- 


fore escaped taxation; the increase of revenue is esti-, 


mated at 10,000,000 francs. It is also proposed to in- 
crease the stamp duty on foreign government bonds. 

October 28.—The Spanish cabinet approves several 
Cuban reforms. 

October 29.—The session of the Austrian Reichsrath 
is definitely closed. 

October 30.—Marshal Blanco arrives in Havana and 
enters on his duties as Governor-General of Cuba. 

November 9.—The foreign minister of Japan, Count 
Okuma, resigns, and is succeeded by Count Nishi. 

November 18.—The budget committee of the lower 
house of the Austrian Reichsrath adopts the bill for the 
provisional renewal of the Austro-Hungarian compact. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


October 21.—The Sultan of Turkey grants permission 
to refugees to return to Thessaly. 

October 22.—Japan consents to arbitrate all questions 
at issue with the Hawaiian republic....An account of 
the negotiations between the American Bimetallic 
Commissioners and the governments of Great Britain 
and France is made public in London. 

October 23.—The conference on the seal question by 
representatives of the United States, Russia, and Japan 





HON. CHAS. M. DICKINSON, 
United States Consul-General to 
Turkey. 














HON. WILLIAM R. FINCH, 


United States Minister to Uruguay 
and Paraguay. 


begins at Washington....The Sultan of Turkey de- 
mands the recall of two American missionaries from 
the province of Aleppo, Asiatic Turkey. 


October 27.—Spain’s reply to Minister Woodford’s 
note on the Cuban question is received in Washington. 


October 29.—It is officially announced in Washington 
that the conference of representatives of the United 
States, Russia, and Japan has agreed to a proposition 
for complete suspension or material limitation of pela- 
gic sealing....Turkish-consuls receive orders to resume 
their duties in Greece. 

November 6.—The sealing treaty between the United 
States, Russia, and Japan is signed in Washington. 

November 10.—The conference between the sealing 
experts of the United States, Great Britain, and Can- 
ada begins in Washington. 

November 11.—Conferences between Premier Laurier, 
of the Dominion of 
Canada, and Sec- 
retary Sherman 
on behalf of the 
United States are 
begun. 

November 13.— 
The Austrian 
Ambassador to 
Turkey demands 
the dismissal of 
the two Turkish 
officials responsi- 
ble for a recent 
indignity to an 
Austrian mer- 
chant, and asalute 
to the Austrian 
flag....German 
warships are or- 
dered to the scene 
of the recent out- 
rages on mission- 
aries in China. 








HON. T. E. KINNEY, 
Mayor-elect of Utica, New York. 
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November 15.—Germany lands troops at Kiao-Chan, 
China, and takes possession of four Chinese forts. 

November 16.—The sealing conference at Washington 
ends, the experts agreeing on the condition of the seals, 
and the diplomats accepting the Canadian proposition 
as a basis for future negotiations....President Mc- 
Kinley signs the Postal Congress treaty. 

November 18.—The Competitor prisoners are released 
from the Havana prison. 

November 19.—The Dominion of Canada agrees to the 
proposition of the United States for a joint commission 
to settle controversies. 

November 20.—Russia demands of Turkey the arrears 
of the Russo-Turkish war indemnity. 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

October 22.—The closing of the National Bank of 
Asheville, N. C., leaves but one bank in the city open, 
and a run is begun on that bank....The Iowa Supreme 
Court decides adversely on the legality of contracts be- 
tween speculators in grain. 

October 23.—Bank deposits in Kansas are reported as 
aggregating $40,000,000—an increase in one year of more 
than $6,000,000....An arbitration commission grants an 
award of over $450,000 to the Cauca Railway and Land 
Company against the Republic of Colombia. 

October 30.—The Tennessee Centennial Exhibition, 
which opened May 1, is brought to a successful close. 

November 1.—The reorganization committee of the 
Union Pacific Railway bids in the Government lien, the 
second mortgage, at $57,564,932.76 at the sale in Omaha. 

November 2.—The Union Pacific reorganization com- 
mittee purchases the first mortgage, by which the con- 
struction bonds were secured, for $50,637,475. 

November 3.—Plans are made for the formation of a 
biscuit trust to include the New York, American, and 
United States Companies. 

November 11.—The cotton operatives of Manchester, 
England, consent to an arbitration of the questions in 
dispute with their employers. 

November 12.—Henry A. Hicks, of New York City, is 
elected General Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor. 





M. ZAIMIS, 
The new Greek Prime Minister. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

October 21.—Dedication of the Yerkes Observatory of 
the University of Chicago. 

October 23.—Meeting of the World’s W. C. T. U. in 
Toronto. 

October 24.—An express train on the New York Cen- 
tral plunges into the Hudson River near Garrison’s; 
twenty persons are killed, and many injured. 














HORATIO DAVID DAVIES, 
The new Lord Mayor of London. 


October 27.—Fire in a St. Louis office-building causes 
a loss of $800,000. 

October 30.—The Norwegian Government orders an 
expedition to start from Tromsoe for Spitzbergen for 
the relief of the Andrée balloon expedition. 

October 31.—The British forces in India capture the 
Arhanga Pass....The public funeral of Henry George 
is held in New York City....Marshal Blanco arrives at 
Havana and issues a proclamation to the Cubans. 

November 4.--The Buluwayo Railway, in South Afri- 
ca, is opened to traffic. 

November 6.—The steamer Idaho founders in a gale 
on Lake Erie, and nineteen of her crew are drowned. 

November 8.—A monument to Elijah P. Lovejoy, the 
abolitionist, is dedicated at Alton, Ill....Horatio David 
Davies is installed as Lord Mayor of London. 
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November 16.—Hamilton College dedicates two new 
buildings. 

November 18.—Mt. Holyoke College dedicates four new 
halls and a chapel. 

November 19.—A fire in the Cripplegate district of 
London destroys property to the value of $10,000,000. 

November 20.—Yale defeats Princeton at football, 
and the University of Pennsylvania defeats Harvard. 





+f 


THE LATE DEAN VAUGHAN. 


OBITUARY. 

October 21.—Dr. Newton Bateman, former president 
of Knox College, I1., 75. 

October 22.—Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard 
University, 67. 

October 24.—Francis Turner Palgrave, English poet 
and essayist, 73. 

October 25.—John Sartain, artist and engraver, 89.... 
Rev. Dr. John Stoughton, English Congregationalist, 90. 

October 26.—Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Gold 
Alvord, of New York, 87. 

October 27.—The Duchess of Teck, 64....Dr. Alex- 
ander Milton Ross, Canadian physician and author, 65. 

October 28.—Lord Rosmead,73....Chief Justice Hiram 
C. Truesdale, of Arizona, 37. 

October 29.—Henry George, 58.... Prof. Edward Rush 
Ruggles, of Dartmouth College, 61. 

November 1.—Prof. William Royall Tyler, of Quincy, 
Mass., 45. 

November 2.—Sir Rutherford Alcock, 88. 

November 3.—Ex-United States Senator Thomas La- 
nier Clingman, of North Carolina, 85....Baron @’ 
Itajuba, Brazilian Minister to Germany. 

November 4.—Prof. George Frederick Holmes, of the 
University of Virginia, 77. 


November 5.—Ex-Governor James Ponder, of Dela- 
ware, 78. : 

November 6.—Gen. Hans von Werder, formerly Ger- 
man Ambassador to Russia, 63. : 

November 7.—Edmund 8S. Holbrook, a veteran of the 
Illinois bar, 81. 

November 8.—Ex-United States Senator Nathan Fel- 
lows Dixon, of Rhode Island, 50....Rear-Admiral Alex- 
ander Colden Rhind, U.S. N., retired, 76....Gen. James 
C. Duane, formerly Chief of Engineers, U.S. A. 

November 9.—Dr. James Carey Thomas, a well-known 
Baltimore physician, 64. 

November 11.—Rev. Dr. Sabato Morais, president of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of New York, 73.... 
Henry Augustus Hurlbut, New York merchant and 
financier, 89. 

November 12.—John Bagnold Burgess, distinguished 
British painter, 67. 

November 14.—Dr. Thomas William Evans, a famous 
American dentist resident in Paris, 74....Dr. Harrison 
Allen, of Philadelphia, 56....Col. John Jameson, former 
head of the Railway Mail Service, 56. 

November 16.—Prof. William Henry Riehl, German 
publicist and historian, 74. 

November 17.—Rev. Dr. George H. Houghton, rector 
of the ‘‘Little Church Around the Corner,” New York 
City, 77. 

November 18.—Sir Henry Doulton, English manu- 
facturer of art pottery, 77. 














THE NEW YERKES OBSERVATORY, 
University of Chicago. 


November 19.—Prof. William Seymour Tyler, D.D., 
LL.D., for 56 years head professor of Greek in Amherst 
College, 87. 

November 20.—Henry Calderwood, professor of moral 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 67. 


Capennennrapeny 




















TUT! THE AMERICAN EAGLE WANTS EVERYTHING. 
From Moonshine (London). 


Sie European cartoonists often manage to dis- 

close real sentiment as respects international 
affairs, where the editorial writers are under restraint 
for reasons of diplomacy. A number of the cartoons 
selected for our department this month are of a kind 
that show national animus in various matters of in- 
ternationalconcern. For example, while in their seri- 
ous utterances the European newspapers have been 
slow to admit that the loss of Cuba by Spain is 
inevitable, the cartoonists, exercising more liberty 
to express the opinion that everybody holds, do not 
fail to show that they think the Cuban question one 
that the United States must and will settle in its own 


way. 

The English papers in particular do not like the 
later developments of the Monroe Doctrine, as two 
cartoons on this page will clearly indicate. But 
since the Venezuela episode they have perceived that 
the Monroe Doctrine is henceforth to be reckoned 
with. The little cartoon from the Zurich paper (re- 
produced on this page) showing Uncle Sam as get- 
ting ready to rescue Cuba, and the German cartoon 
on the next page, are fairly representative of Euro- 
pean opinion respecting the atrocious methods of 
the Spaniards. The plain truth is that Europe has 
been not merely surprised but a good deal shocked 
at the failure thus far of the people of the United 


CURRENT HISTORY IN INTERNATIONAL 
CARTOONS. 


Spain: “Just as I am about to burn down,the whole shanty 


that wretched fellow over there begins to grind once more.” 
From Der Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


States to rescue Cuba from a situation decidedly 
worse than that of Armenia. There has been a 
osc in certain quarters in this country that the 
panish outrages in Cuba have been grossly ex- 


aggerated, but Europe is'in no doubt about, the ~ 


facts. 

The annexation of Hawaii is looked upon in Europe 
as a matter of course, and nobody there questions 
for a moment the advantages of such an acquisition 
by the United States. Mr. Bush, in the New York 
World, makes Uncle Sam shrug his shoulders and 
look sour at the Hawaiian prospect, but Mr. Bush in 
this instance represents a very scanty fraction of 
American opinion. 

The recent sealing conferences at Washington 
have not been pleasantly regarded by our English 
friends. The well-known political cartoonist of Fun, 
London, represents John Bull as turning his back 
upon the first conference, in which the United 
States, Russia, and Japan entered into an agree- 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


BROTHER JONATHAN: “After we’ve done for you and got 
Cuba, we'll have a turn at John Bull and Jamaica.” 


From Judy (London). 
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NOT EQUAL TO BEARING STRAITS. 
BROTHER JONATHAN (astonished): *‘I guess you two had 
’ 


better scoot, as he won’t stand in with you. 
From Fun (London). 





Gendt 
THE CUBAN BLOODHOUND WHISTLED BACK AT LAST. 
rom Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 





OUR SUSCEPTIBLE UNCLE. 
Noticeable cordiality in his neighborly reception of * Our UNCLE SAM: * Heavens, Mr. McKin’ey, haven’t we had enoug) 
Lady of the Snows.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). of this sort of thing ?”—From the World (New York). 
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; H ass 
““SHAKE, OLD MAN! WE DID IT!” 
From the World (New York). 


ment to prohibit pelagic sealing. The American 
cartoons, on the other hand, so far as they deal with 
these matters, particularly with the Canadian visit 
to Washington, have been very complimentary and 
agreeable to our neighbors across the boundary line. 
Mr. Kipling has made it inevitable that Canada 
should henceforth be presented in cartoons as ‘Our 
Lady of the Snows.” 

We have in recent previous numbers of the REVIEW 
given the American political cartoons so much at- 
tention that this month we have preferred to look 
abroad. Nevertheless, the two cartoons from the 
New York World and New York Herald on the re- 
sult of the great municipal election could not well 
be passed by. Mr. Platt’s congratulation of Mr. 
Croker on the success of their joint efforts of course 
represents the view that all men must take who 
have looked plainly and squarely at the facts. In 





A CLOSE SHAVE. 
From the Herald (New York). 











“WASN'T ME, "TWAS HIM!”? 
From the Herald (New York). 


the Herald cartoon Mr. Platt is represented as point- 
ing to Mr. Low as the bad boy who broke the Re- 
publican elephant, and who is therefore entitled to 
discipline. But the stern lady who wields the 
shingle is evidently not of the sort to be deceived. 
The Hon. Marcus A. Hanna is represented in Ohio’s 
political barber-shop, looking himself over after a 
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LET WELL ALONE. 


Joun But: “No, thank ye, Jonathan. I’ve done very well 
with my gold, and I don’t want any change!”’ 


From Punch (London). 
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7 WREOTCBERCER Exe Ss ea 
EUROPE AS IT REALLY IS. 


The Master is the Czar driving the three-horse monster wagon, to which are harnessed the Kaiser, Felix Faure, and 
Emperor Francis Joseph, near whom the Czecks and Germans give one another brotherly beatings; Humbert, with the Pope in 
his pocket, implores the mercy of the Master; whilst Spain, with Portugal on its back and its feet in the Cuban inkpot, sup- 
presses the Anarchists, but not without trouble. Queen Victoria reads from the Times the latest news from India. 


From Der Nebelspalter (Zurich). 











particularly close shave. Mr. Hanna finds himself 
safely through the ordeal, but he would not like such 
an experience every year. 

Punch, which usually gives John Bull the air of 
superior virtue in dealing with Brother Jonathan, 
represents the old gentleman as declining the Amer- 
ican proposals for a restoration of the use of silver. 





‘“*ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER.” 


IMPERIAL “TRAVELER” (to H. I. M. the Sultan): ‘I’ve 
been a good friend to you, and if you should be wanting 
anything in the cannon or rifle way, you really must give us 
the order.” 

[Sir Andrew Noble was in Constantinople with the object 
a of getting for Armstrong’s firm the order for the rearmament 
ae. iz ~—- a of Turkey, but the prospect of his succeeding is small, as the 

GRACEFUL CONCESSIONS. order will almost certainly go to German firms.-Daily Papers]. 


From Picture Politics (J-endon). From Punch (London). 
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The German emperor is reported to have sent two pictures 
to the Bazaar at the Yildiz Palace. We venture a guess at 
the subject of one of them. 

From Picture Politics. 


have recently happened in European politics as the 
hypothesis that Russian power and influence are 


LIBERTY OF CARICATURE IN GERMANY. now supreme. 

“The mob hasn’t an idea how difficult governing is—every On the same page we reproduce & cartoon from 
day the worry; shall I compose, or write poetry, or solve the Punch representing the Germans as getting ahead 
social question to-day?” ; 

[The above cartoon is interesting because of its having been 
suppressed by the police for its allusion to the German em- 
peror.—ED.] 





' 





From Simplicissmus. 


In an uninteresting cartoon, which we do not repro- 
duce, Punch has improved the occasion of Tam- 
many’s victory in New York to show by contrast the 
moral superiority of London. 

One of the most ingenious as well as frankest car- 
toons of recent international politics is entitled 
‘Europe as It Really Is,” and we reproduce it from 
the Nebelspalter, of Zurich. It represents the Czar 
of Russia as the real master of the whole situation, 
and it is true that nothing else furnishes so good an i » Wee 
explanation of a great many peculiar things that ha ) hu ie WD mn 
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sity) MAKING HAY WHILST THE SUN SHINES. PITY THE WOES OF THE POOR INDIAN TAXPAYER, 
From Picture Politics (London). The Hindi Punch (Bombay). 
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“What do you little rogues want to quarrel with me for?” 


ENGLAND IN INDIA. 
From Jugend (Berlin). 


of the English in the matter of orders at Constanti- 
nople for guns and military supplies. But after 
that cartoon was drawn, Russia made a few remarks 
to the Grand Turk which spoiled the prospects both 
of the German Krupps and the English Armstrongs, 
The remaining cartoon on that page is from an Eng- 
lish paper, and represents France and Germany as 
both engaged in securing advantages while the 
British lion sleeps. 

We have reproduced a caricature from Simpliciss- 
mus (one of the most remarkable of the German 
illustrated papers) which was recently suppressed by 
the police after its appearance on the news stands 
throughout Germany, because it seemed to allude 
pretty directly to the German emperor. The carica- 
ture is mildly humorous, but entirely without malice. 
Its suppression is a fair instance of the extent to 


which the liberty of the press is curbed in Germany. _.—~ 





GOOD NEIGHBORS. 
THE Russtan: “Brother Turk, do you see anything? 
I don’t.” 
THE TURK: “Brother, I also see nothing.” 
From Der Floh, Vienna. 





<a 








In a little cartoon entitled ‘‘Making Hay While 
the Sun Shines,” the French foreign minister is 
pi OE re as adding one after another to his 
colonial triumphs, Tunis and Siam having followed 
Madagascar, while West Africa at the present mo- 
ment occupies his attention, and Egypt is likely to 
come next. 

The continental press shows no tender sympathy 
with England in the matter of her war on the 
Afghanistan frontier. We have reproduced on this 
page three cartoons from the three principal con- 
tinental capitals, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, all of 
them representing John Bull as in an extremely dis- 
concerted predicament by reason of the uprising of 
the hill tribes. 
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JOHN Butt: “I begin to think I have had my Jubilee a 


little too soon.” 
From La Silhouette (Paris). 














JOHN GILBERT AND ILLUSTRATION IN THE 
VICTORIAN ERA. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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FANCY-DRESS BALL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


One of John Gilbert’s contributions to the first number of the Illustrated London News, 1842. 
Nearly all of the news-illustrating of the period was hypothetical; the sketch “made by our special 
The drawing was made with pencil on boxwood nine inches wide and engraved by hand. 


the event, and is purely imaginative. 
artist on the spot” is a production of later times. 


Of course the drawing was made before 


Photographing the artist’s drawing upon the block was not done till about 1861, while photo-engraving, the process which allows the modern 
newspaper artist to make his drawing any size and in any medium has only been fully developed in our day. 


OHN GILBERT, who died October 5th, 1897, 
at Blackheath, England, had for over half a 
century devoted an extremely active life to the 
illustrating of books and newspapers, and for the 
greater part of this period he held, by common 
consent of the public, the unofficial position, as 
it were, of illustrator-laureate to the people. 
Whether the record of his life’s work with the 
cognate topics of the illustrated book and picture- 
paper—the engraving of drawings and the print- 
ing of cuts—is a subject of interest or not de- 
pends on your point of view. If your heart does 
not throb at the sight of an illustrated book, if 
you do not so greatly covet an édition de luxe with 
beautiful plates that you spend your last cent to 
buy it, and then straightway borrow the money 
to procure an earlier edition with execrable plates, 
so that you may compare the two with the eye of 
an expert, you are persond non grata at this 
our séance, where woodcuts of bygone days are 
to be made to appear and Dibdin’s ghost invited 
to assist. 
Since it is a recognized principle of constitu- 
tional government that a man is to be tried by a 


jury of his compeers, it is but fair that you should 
judge our heroes sympathetically, and therefore we 
ask you to conjure up memories of juvenile times, 
when reading was not yet a facile process and 
you preferred to trace the progress of a romance 
in the illustrator’s graphic portrayal. Revert to 
the time when you followed the events of the 
day—the wars and catastrophes by flood and 
field and the ceremonies of state—in the pages of 
the illustrated newspapers, a time thus charmingly 
celebrated in verse by Andrew Lang— 


“T see the pictures from afar 
That pleased a child’s sick-bed— 
The woodcuts of the Russian war, 
The fields we daubed with red. 


“ An unacknowledged painter, I 

Improved the artist’s work— 

How very blue I made the sky, 
How very brown the Turk! 


“ Long is the pictured chronicle 
Of peace, of war, of mirth; 
A wondrous tale the woodcuts tefl 
Of changes on the earth.” 


' 
Gan. .. 
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‘““WAVERLEY ANECDOTES,”’ 
LONDON, 1841-45. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM 
Drawn by John Gilbert; engraved by H. R. Vizetelly. 


We ask you to revert to a later period, when 
the comic weekly (Punch, very likely) was your 
hebdomadal theater; when you accepted or re- 
jected a romance at the library according to the 
attractiveness of its illustrations; when you 
formed your conception of kingship from the 
crowned and sceptered monarch on the tapestried 
throne as depicted in the woodcut, and not from 
the verbal description of the text. For it was 
just this interest in the picture-book and the 
stories of the world’s activity it told that inter- 
ested young Gilbert in his — and made 
him select the career of a history painter and 
illustrator rather than follow in the footsteps 
of the still-life painter, George Lance (for a 
short time his instructor—and his only one), and 
give to the world studies of onions, bisected 
watermelons, silver cake-baskets, and pearl-han- 
dled fruit-knives. We may picture young Gil- 
bert, who was articled to an estate broker, chafing 
under the restraint of the office and looking wist- 
fully out of the window upon the crowded London 
street and the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor’s 
residence, which happened to be within eyeshot, 
longing to portray the drama of contemporary 
history which was being enacted before him. So 
strong was this desire that at the end of two years 
he resigned his clerkship and exhibited at the 
Society of British Artists, in 1836, when he was 
yet but nineteen, a water-color of ‘¢ The Arrest af 
Lord Hastings at the Council Board in the Tower 
by the Protector, Richard, Duke of Gloucester.” 
The next year he exhibited an oil painting, ‘‘ The 
Coronation of Inez de Castro.” 
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At this time the romanticism of Walter Scott 
was thrilling the British youth as that of Vic- 
tor Hugo was exciting the ardor of the French, 
and it was but natural that an 1836 theme 
of Gilbert’s should be taken from Scott, whose 
works the future artist was destined more than 
once to illustrate. Mr. John Sheepshanks, the 
donor of the Sheepshanks collection, came across 
some of the young artist’s early efforts. These 
he showed to Mulready, who advised Gilbert 
to seek employment in drawing on wood for 
the publishers. This he successfully did, and in 
1838 began his wonderfully productive career by 
illustrating a child’s book of nursery rhymes. 

Before chronicling his further success let us 
stop a moment to consider the character of 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘* WAVERLEY ANECDOTES,” 
LONDON, 1841-45 


Drawn by John Gilbert; engraved by H. R. Vizetelly. 


English illustration when Gilbert entered the field. 
First a few words concerning the history of illus- 
tration in England. 


EARLY ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION, 


The illustrated book was not a novelty to the 
Englishman. Before modern English was spoken 
the Irish and Northumbrian monks decorated 
their scriptures with vignettes, grotesques, and 
enormous initial letters. True, in these decora- 
tions there was no pictorial exposition of the text, 
but by the fourteenth century such works as 
Froissart’s and Peter Langtoft’s chronicles 
were beautifully embellished with court scenes 
that were, in the full sense of the word, illustra- 
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H. R. Viz- 


Drawn by John Gilbert.; engraved by H. R. Vizetelly. 
etelly was one of the well-known engravers of the period and the 
first art editor of the London News, 

We notice here the characteristic of the mid-century style of 
wood-engraving;—the skies, water, and shadows on buildings and 
draperies are merely wood-engraved tones. 


tions; even to-day the historian authenticates the 
costumes and architecture of the different periods 
by these very pictures. They, however, are con- 
nected with the written, not with the printed, book; 
but it is not without interest to note that the first 
printed illustrations were in imitation of the dec- 
orations of the manuscript book, as the first type 
was an imitation of the handwriting in the same. 
Caxton’s Game and Playe of Chesse (1474) con- 
tained crude cuts, while his Mirrour of the 
World (1481) was embellished with vignettes and 
initials after the example of the early manuscripts. 
However, it must be confessed that there were not 
‘in England, in the Middle Ages, artists comparable 
to Albrecht Diirer, Schongauer, and Burgmair in 
Germany, who made illustrating a distinct part of 
their profession. Holbein did design the title- 
page for the ‘Great Biblo,” but his work in 
England was not sufficiently prolific to con- 
stitute him a factor in the history of British 
illustrating. It is not until the end of the 
eighteenth century that a real activity is dis- 
cernible in the illustrating field in England, and 
then we find two distinct methods working toward 
the establishment of modern illustration; the one, 


copperplate engraving, highly popular, but des-, 


tined to an early death; the other, the wood-en- 
graving of Bewick, almost unrecognized, but, as 
time was to prove, the germ of modern illustra- 
tion. It was on copperplate that Hogarth (1697-— 
1764) engraved and etched his inimitable series 
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of social satires, which were, and are likely to re 
main, the most powerful illustrations the world 
has ever seen. It is true that the most vigorous 
of his plates appeared in serial form merely as 
prints, but Hogarth illustrated books such ag 
Hudibras and Don Quixote with copperplate en- 
gravings, or more often etchings. Similar plates, 
designed by Gravelot and Hayman, were used 
indiscriminately to embellish, now the tiny duo- 
decimo, now the cumbrous folio. 


THE BOYDELL SHAKESPEARE, 


The copperplate reached its climax about the 
year 1800, when the Boydells, noted print pub- 
lishers, deluged, not only Great Britain, but Ger- 
many and France, with their mammoth serials, 
among which the Boydell Shakespeare, with its 
reproductions after West, Reynolds, Romney, 
Fuseli, and Northcote, is most widely known. 
In 1804 Napoleon’s embargo of British ports 
ruined many an industry, and among other vic- 
tims was John Boydell. After his failure he 
testified as follows regarding the extent of his 
business: 

“JT have laid out, with my brethren, in promoting 
prints in this country, about £350,000. When I first 
began business the whole commerce of prints in this 
country consisted in importing foreign prints, princi- 
pally from France, to supply the cabinets of the curious 
in this kingdom. . . . I set about establishing a school 
of engraving in England. ... It is perhaps sufficient 
to say the whole course of that commerce is changed, 
very few prints being now imported into this country, 
while the foreign market is principally supplied with 
prints from England.” 

This was the period in which the sporting 
plates, mostly mezzotints, which are so conspic- 
uous to-day in the shops, were produced in im- 
mense quantities for the sport-loving Britisher. 

It was indeed the heyday of English illustra- 
tion. Sir Joshua Reynolds and Benjamin West 
received a thousand guineas for one picture after 
another of their Shakespeare Gallery originals; 
and even later, in the middle of the century, 
when the commerce in prints became active 
again, Sir Thomas Lawrence received as much as 
ten thousand pounds for the right to engrave six 
pictures! These plates, however, appeared as 
prints, not in books; but in the earlier career of 
Boydell the Shakespeare was a bona fide piece of 
book-illustration. 


THOMAS BEWICK. 


At the very time that immense sums were being 
expended for these mammoth Boydell books— 
the subscription to the Shakespeare was over 
£5 per volume—a modest provincial workman 
on the banks of the Tyne was plying his graver 
on tiny pieces of boxwood, and rendering in 
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A WOODCUT ABOUT 1841-45 FROM ‘‘ WAVERLEY ANECDOTES.” 


Though this is unsigned, it is from the same volume as thecuts on 
pages 674 and 675, all signed by Gilbert; and we do not doubt that 
this is an example of his very earliest work, and it is interesting 
to compare it with the adjoining authenticated Gilbert. 


miniature the scenes of his native district with 
such fidelity and sentiment that he was destined 
entirely to revolutionize the methods of book- 
illustrating; for it was not long before book- 
lovers recognized in the tiny woodcut head-and 
tail-pieces of the History of Quadrupeds (1790) 
and the British Birds (1797) the hand of a master 
—Thomas Bewick. 

Mr. De Vinne, with fine technical perception, 
points out that the invention of Lord Stanhope’s 
iron printing-press, in 1798, was a potent 
agent in popularizing woodcuts, since it per- 
mitted a very much stronger pressure than the 
old-fashioned: wooden press of Gutenberg and 
Franklin—a woodcut requiring twice as much 
pressure as type. Publishers, of course, hailed 
with delight this method of illustrating, which 
permitted text and cut to be printed together, 
while the public did not object, as now a book 
that had cost pounds could be bought for as many 
shillings; and the introduction of the steam press 
about 1815, and the practice of stereotyping 
later, made the woodcut a still more valuable 
adjunct to the illustrated book. Thenceforth the 
copperplate press was restricted to the produc- 
tion of etchings and engravings; and within 
the first quarter of the century wood-engraving 
became the popular method of illustrating books. 
Nesbit, Clennell, Jackson, and Harvey, all pupils 
of Bewick, popularized this art after his death; and 
the art which he had practiced as a pioneer be- 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” 
EDINBURGH, 1853(?). 


“The cross, thus formed, he held on high.”—Drawn by John Gil- 
bert ; engraved by W. H. Whymper. 

By this time the engravers were beginning to introduce facsimile 
engraving into their work—that is, instead of making the back- 
ground a series of parallel white lines, as in the Vizetellys, they im- 
itated the pencil-hatching of the artist. This wasagreat waste of 
labor, but it led to good results—to the facsimile engraving of 1860 
onward—and permitted the more autographic interpretation of the 
Walker and Millais drawings. 


came a recognized profession, so that at the time 
of John Gilbert’s youth books with woodcut 
illustrations were issued on every hand. Gilbert 
may have seen Bewick’s Birds, or his 4sop, Sher- 
wood’s British Novelists, with cuts engraved by 
Clennell, and Harvey’s Yower Menagerie. The 
periodical of the day was the Penny Magazine, 
which had been started by Charles Knight in 1833. 
It contained woodcuts, principally by John Jack- 
son, which were tame enough, but which were the 
connecting link between the tiny vignette of 
Bewick and the full-page illustration of the 
London News. But it was not till 1841 that 
Punch was started, and 1842 saw the inauguration 
of the London News. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


The Victorian era inaugurated a period of 
marked reform in the English nation. The exces- 
sive drinking of gin a century or so before had de- 
moralized the people for several generations (vide 
Hogarth’s plates, ‘‘ Beer Lane ” and ‘‘ Gin Lane.”’ 
It is also to be remembered that during the reigns 
of the Georges few great statesmen were able to 
hold office after their fiftieth year: hard drink- 
ing duly brought them down with the gout). 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AS QUEEN PHILIPPA AT THE FANCY-DRESS 
BALL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


Drawn by John Gilbert for the Illustrated London News, May 14, 
1842. It must be remembered that drawings of this character at 
that time were made entirely from the artist’s imagination, draw- 
ing from photographs and photographing directly on the block not 
then being practiced. 


The grossness of the past literature and art was 
manifest, but whether the consciousness of a visita- 
tion of retribution in the form of gout (vide Cruik- 
shank’s caricature, ‘‘ The Gout’’) had frightened 
the people into a realization of their brutality, or 
whether it was a happy blending of the salutary 
after-effect of puritanic sincerity and the decided 
manliness and healthy fun of the eighteenth cen- 
tury satirists, the Richardsons, the Hogarths, and 
Gillrays, is hard to decide; but there is no deny- 
ing the unanimous outbreak of didactic humor. 
Carlyle with his Sartor Resartus, Kingsley with 
his Yeast, and, more important, Dickens and 
Thackeray with their good-natured irony, were, 
aided by the printing-press, enabled to civilize 
England to an extent the public inadequately esti- 
mates, and a potent adjunct to their labors were 
the English caricaturists, Doyle, Leech, Bennett, 
Tenniel, Du Maurier, and Charles Keene, protégés 
of our good friend Punch. 

Technically, the book-illustration of this period 
was limited almost entirely to woodcuts of a de- 
graded character. They were neither the honest 
facsimile of the outline work of the Middle Ages 
nor the pure white line of Bewick, but a modifi- 
cation of his white line, a conflicting mixture of 
outline and attempted rendering of artists’ wash 
in color tones and values. 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN GILBERT. 
(Wood-engraving from a recent photograph.) 
From the Illustrated London News. 


We reproduce John Gilbert’s first illustration 
for the London News, which demonstrates better 
than a chapter of words the style of the period; 
and in considering Gilbert, as well as his con- 
temporaries, we must always bear in mind the 
fact that they had to fight against the conven- 
tionalism of this kind of engraving. We also 
reproduce two of Birket Foster’s illustrations to 
bring out this point more strongly. The one is 
from an etching (page 679) in which the lines are 
autographic—that is, just as the artist intended 
them; the other is a wood-engraving by Vizetelly, 
in which we no longer see the artist’s line, but his 
pencil line and wash tints translated by the wood- 
engraver so that nothing is autographic. And 
herein lies a factor that, next to the artist’s in- 
herent ability, most influences the character of 
book-illustration. If the method of engraving at 
any special period is universally poor, the illus- 
trations, no matter how elever the draughtsmen, 
will be universally poor. If the standard of en- 
graving is high, the illustrations of the time will 
be universally good, though some may, of course, 
be superior to all the rest. For this reason we 
are compelled to inflict upon the reader from 
time to time parenthetical observations as to the 
engraving of artists’ drawings. 

For example, the excellence of the Pre- Raphael- 
ite illustrations is not solely a matter of draughts- 
manship, for had they been reproduced in 1790 
they would have been interpreted by etching or 
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“DISTRIBUTION OF COALS BY THE BEADLE OF THE PARISH.” ILLUSTRATION TO “ BOYS’ SUMMER BOOK,” LONDON 1847. 
Drawn, in pencil and wash, by Birket Foster, for an early number Drawn by Birket Foster, engraved by Vizetelly. We can see from 


of the Illustrated London News. Half-tone, greatly reduced from this cut how the engraver again interprets the sky, water, and 
the original drawing, which has been preserved. Birket Foster, shadows in an engraver’s tone that has little or none of the spirit of 
born 1825, spent his life drawing English landscape as Gilbert drew an artist’s drawing. By comparing it with the etching by Foster we 


figures. First work appeared about 1841, strangely enough in Lon- can see how much inferior the woodcut of the time was to the 
don Punch, for which he designed initial letters for some time ; also autographic etching or the lithograph by Gilbert. Yet we must bear 
worked for the London News; wasa pupil in Landells’ engraving shop. in mind that the cheapness of the woodcut excused its use. 








*“HOUSELESS AND HUNGRY.” 
By Luke Fildes, in the first number of the London Graphic, 1869. Afterward the same subject, slightly changed, was painted under the 
title of “The Casuals” (Royal Academy, 1874), and sold for two thousand guineas. 

A single glance at the multitude of backs and the few expressionless faces in Foster’s work, and then at this group facing us in the 
manner of the French stage, with the varied expression on the faces, makes us realize why it was that when a copy of the Graphic in which 
this appeared was forwarded by J. E. Millais to Charles Dickens the latter was so pleased with its character-delineation that he engaged 
Fildes to illustrate The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

. Luke Fildes, born 1844, evinced great talent for drawing at the age of ten. He studied.at the Warrington School of Art. When 
eighteen he came up to London and won a scholarship worth fifty pounds a year ; worked for the then existing magazines, Cornhill and 
Once a Week; drew for the London Graphic, nearly all his compositions being genre subjects taken from London street life. His best-known 
paintings are “The Widower,” “The Penitent,” and “The Doctor.” The last was undoubtedly the picture of the Academy of 1890. 
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copperplate engraving, 
while had they beén re- 
preduced in 1842 they 
would have been unmer- 
cifully cut to pieces by 
the wood-engraver of the 
time, and every particle 
of individuality taken out 
of them. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 

1857. 

In the Life of Birket 
Foster we find the follow- 
ing anecdote of a pub- 
lisher’s attitude toward 
the Pre-Raphaelites: 





‘“‘He (Foster) acquitted 
himself so well that Vizetelly 
had no hesitation in recom- 
mending him to all his 
clients. The immediate re- 
sult was a commission to 
illustrate Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. David Bogue 
had intrusted this to certain 
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the support of Once A 
Week (1859) we should 
probably lack any ex- 
amples of their black- 
and-white work; and as 
it is, although collectors 
make a special feature of 
Pre-Raphaelite work, it 
was really so limited that 
there can hardly be said 
to be such a school in 
black-and-white. The 
representative book illus- 
trated by these draughts- 
men is the ‘Moxon” 
Tennyson, 1857. Its il- - 
lustrators were Millais, 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt; 
and (not of the brother- 
hood) T. Creswick, C. 
Stanfield, W. Mulready; 
while the engravers were 
Dalziel brothers, J. 
Thompson, T. Williams, 
W. J. Linton, and W. 
: T. Greene. 





young Pre-Raphaelites, but 
their work had staggered 
him. . . . Neither he nor 
anyone else was as yet edu- 
cated up to such revolution- 
ary methods. He would 
have none of it,and when 
asked, ‘What’ shall you do 
with the drawings?’ ‘This,’ 
he replied, and wetting one 
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*“*EGO ET REX MEUS”’ (HENRY VIII. AND CARDINAL WOLSEY). 


SKETCH BY JOHN GILBERT IN PEN OUTLINE AND WASH 
FOR AN EXHIBITION CATALOGUE, FROM HIS PAINTING. 


This is much more freely executed than the artist would have 
drawn for a book, but many of his news-illustrations and drawings 
for cheap periodicals were doubtless made in almost as rough a 
manner; they were then turned over to the engraver, and the 
broad washes of gray and black interpreted in the manner of 
Vizetelly, if done prior to 53, but in the style of the Dalziels if 


That the engraving of 
these blocks was of more 
than momentary impor- 
tance may be judged from 
the following clipping 
from the New York 
Times of so recent a date 
as October 30, 1897: 





of the blocks, he erased the done later. 


drawing with the sleeve of 
his coat. Each was in like manner destroyed, although 
a considerable sum had been paid for them.” 


This attitude toward Pre-Raphaelite artists was 
not confined to art editors alone; it was almost 
universal, being shared by the public. If it had 
not been for the encouragement of Moxon and 











BLACKHEATH. 


Drawn by John Gilbert, 1892, in pen and wash, and engraved by 
half-tone. From the Illustrated London News. 


In the Times of August 14 
was printed an article which commented on a criticism 





TCHING BY BIRKET FOSTER, ILLUSTRATING “ THE HAM- 
LET,’ BY THOMAS WARTON, LONDON, 1859. 


An etching is drawn and bitten upon a copperplate by the artist 
himself. It is therefore more autographic than a wood-engraving. 
Many of Cruikshank’s illustrations to books were etched by the art- 
ist himself. But as the etching is printed by a hand press, it is 
more expensive to produce than a woodcut printed by a steam press. 
Hence, after 1860 etching gave place almost entirely to the woodcut. 
By comparing the Vizetelly woodcut after Foster (page 678) with 
this etching we can see how he was sacrificed by the engraver. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO DORA GREENWELL’S ‘** SEASONS,” IN 
‘““A ROUND OF DAYS,” 1866. 


Drawn by Fred Walker; engraved by the brothers Dalziel. Fred 
Walker, whose name has been made familiar to many through 
Trilby, though he did not belong to the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, 
may be classed with them, since he drew with the same fidelity of 
detail that characterized them. This specimen is less dramatic 
than some of his genre illustrations (in his paintings he usually 
selected just such story-telling subjects as Fildes in his “Casuals” 
and Herkomer in his *‘ Last Muster”). His “Harbour of Refuge” 
and “ Wayfarers” are essentially dramatic. The present speci- 
men shows with what care he was willing to delineate the common- 
place accessories of humble genre subjects. He illustrated Thack- 
eray’s Philip in 1862, and drew for Once a Week. Fred Walker was 
born in 1840, and died at the age of thirty-five. 


of Mr. Thomas Sulman relative to Rossetti. Mr. Sul- 
man had written in Good Words that Mr. W. J. Linton, 
the well-known engraver, and Rossetti had disagreed as 
to the woodcutting of some of Rossetti’s designs. 

Mr. Linton took Mr. Sulman to task for misrepre- 
senting him, and Mr. Linton wrote to the New York 
Times: “I valued Rossetti’s drawings too much not to 
at least endeavor to faithfully render them, and for 
such faithfulness rendered he more than once chose me 
as his engraver.” 

The letter having been copied, inthe London Acad- 
emy of September 18 Mr. Thomas Sulman makes the 
amende honorable, as far as he is concerned, in the fol- 
lowing communication printed by the Academy: 


° FINCHLEY, Sept. 13. 
... I yield to no one in admiration of the genius of 
Mr. W. J. Linton as an engraver, and congratulate 
myself on having drawn out his expressions of regard for 
Rossetti’s art. I accept, too, his correction, but that my 
memory is not at faultas tothe dissatisfaction (just or 


unjust) ort Rossetti and his friends with the engravings 
is shown by Mr. Ruskin’s words on these very cuts in 
his Elements of Drawing, first edition, 1857, p. 348, 
where he writes: ‘‘They are terribly spoiled in the cut- 
ting, and generally the best part, the expression of 
feature, entirely lost.” 

THOMAS SULMAN. 

In a later edition of Elements of Drawing 
Ruskin adds this foot-note to the foregoing criti- 
cism: 

‘« This is especially the case in the ‘ St. Cecily,’ 
Rossetti’s first illustration to the Palace of Art, 
which would have been the best in the book had 
it been well engraved. The whole work should 
be taken up again and done by line engraving, 
perfectly, and wholly from Pre-Raphaelite de- 
signs, with which no other modern work can bear 
the least comparison.” 

It is seen, then, that the mere cutting away of 
the boxwood is a more’important influence in the 











“THE WIDOW’S SON.” 


Drawn for Dalziel’s Bible by F. Madox Brown. For the Bible it 
was engraved on wood by the brothers Dalziel, but our cut is from 
an illustration in Joseph Pennell’s Pen Drawings and Pen Draughts- 
men (reproduced by kind permission of the publishers, the Mac- 
millan Company), whicb was reproduced by photo-engraving from 
the original drawing, made about 1860,though the Bible appeared 1880, 
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ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN E. MILLAIS TO TENNYSON’S 
** DAY-DREAMS.”’ 
From Poems by Tennyson, London, Edward Moxon, 1857. En- 
graved by the brothers Dalziel. 

The “ Moxon” Tennyson is a landmark in the history of illus- 
trating. Corresponding to Curmer’s edition of Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre’s works—Paul et Virginie and La Chaumiére Indienne, illus- 
trated by Meissonier. With the exception of the latter books, prob- 
ably no illustrated volume was ever produced with morecare. Itisa 
monument of Pre-Raphaelite painstaking. 

Millais illustrated Barry Lyndon and Orley Farm, and contributed 
some drawings to Parables of Our Lord and Once a Week. 





ILLUSTRATION BY ROSSETTI TO TENNYSON’S “ SIR GALA HA D.” 


From the “ Moxon” Tennyson, 1857. Engraved by 


William J. Linton. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY WILLIAM H. HUNT TO TENNYSON’S “BAL. 
LAD OF ORIANA.” 


From the “ Moxon” Tennyson, 1857; engraved by the brothers 
Dalziel. 


evolution of illustrating than the layman im- 
agines. 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE INFLUENCE. 


Although they did not found a school, their 
influence was most salutary, for their style was 
too sincere to be abused. It was not, as in the 
recent Beardsley craze, a mere trick of manner- 
ism; so the public were not nauseated with a mul- 
titude of pseudo Burne-Jones and Rossetti ema- 


ciated maidens. These draughtsmen of the 
period went to nature for their inspirations. And 


for at least a decade the English magazines were 
filled with very serious and healthful drawings by 
such artists as J. W. North, A. Boyd Houghton, 
G. T. Pinwell, F. Sandys, and T. Mahoney. 


” 


THE ‘‘GRAPHIC’’ ARTISTS, 1869. 


A second consideration of the work of the Vic- 
torian’ era is in connection with the newspaper 
press. In the eighteenth century the black-and- 
white arts were confined to the print for the wall 
and the print for the book; but from 1842 on- 
ward it became a matter of the print for the book 
and the print for the illustrated paper. Few, if 
any, of the book illustrators confined themselves 
to the book alone, but nearly all served an ap- 
prenticeship with either the J/lustrated London 
News or the Graphic, and it is indeed the founding 
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**993: DANTON, ROBESPIERRE, AND MARAT IN THE WINESHOP.” 


By Hubert Herkomer, from the London Graphic, 1874 to 1877 
(block 12”x9’’). Herkomer usually drew English subjects (a 
composition of this kind from his pencil is an exception), but our 
Fildes, Green, and Walker examples being English subjects, we 
have selected this romantic example of Herkomer to show that the 
Graphic illustrators frequently selected foreignsubjects. His paint- 
ing, “The Last Muster,” which was exhibited at the World’s Fair, 
originally appeared, like Filde’s “‘ Casuals,” as an illustration in the 
Graphic. 
of the Graphic in 1869 that is largely responsible 
for the building up of the illustration of to-day. 

Herkomer relates his experience with the 
Graphic as follows : 


“With a very small capital in hand, I bought a block, 
the page size of the Graphic, which cost me one pound 
(over twenty-six hours’ work at the stenciling),” at 
which he had been employed at the South Kensington 
Museum, ‘‘and set to work upon the subject of Gypsies 
on Wimbledon Common. I brought the actual gypsies, 
dirty and unsafe as they were, into my rooms. I took 
it to the Graphic, but was not allowed to enter the 
august presence of the manager. The block was taken 
to him, and I was left to my reflections. Soon, however, 
I was permitted to follow the block, and wastold by the 
manager that it was very good, and I could goon draw- 
ing for the Graphic.” 


The lay reader, though he may not fully un- 
derstand what this wooden block was which the 
artist drew upon, can at any rate easily realize 
that, even as recently as 1869, the practice of 
illustrating was surrounded with impediments to 
a much greater extent than it is to-day, when the 
artist draws to any scale freely upon bristol board 
or paper. (Herkomer’s drawings were made the 
exact size of the page, and in reverse. ) 

A contemporary of Herkomer was Luke Fildes, 
whose ‘‘ Houseless and Hungry” earned for 
him the commendation of Dickens, a degree of 
celebrity not often accorded to a newspaper illus- 
trator. Other Graphic artists were Lawson, Hall, 
Green, Patterson, Houghton, Caldecott, Frank 
Dadd, and Frank Dickee. The salient charac- 
teristic of their work is greater scope in the choice 
of subject than was allowed their predecessors of 


the newspaper press. It was John Gilbert’s wont 
to remain at his house in Blackheath, and on the 
arrival of a messenger with a block, to draw to 
order, entirely from his imagination, the latest 
marine catastrophe or imperial pageant, an illus- 
tration to a novel, or the prize ox at a cattle show. 
Of course this prevented his developing that de- 
gree of artistic sensibility that was obtained by the 
Graphic artists of 1869 and later. They, with great 
liberty in the choice of subject, with ample time 
to develop it, composing from models and from 
sketches of the actual scene, naturally produced 
results of a higher grade. 








“SYMPTOMS OF BOXING NIGHT.” 


Drawn by Charles Green for the Graphic Portfolio, 1877 (block 
12’’x9”). CharlesGreen belongsto the same group as Herkomer and 
Fildes, for when contributing to the press he always made careful 
studies from models, so that his compositions are much ahead of the 
ordinary illustrations of the period. Green illustrated Dickens. 


THE EXTREMES OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


Pre-Raphaelitism just escaped being a fad; it 
no doubt went to extremes. Ernest Chesneau, 
in his admirable estimate of English art, quotes 
an anecdote of a very fair criticism which was 
passed on the religious painting of a Pre-Ra- 
phaelite. ‘‘Three or four years ago all London 
was moved by a picture in which Mr. Hunt, one of 
the greatest artists of the school, had represented 
the finding of the Saviour in the temple (1860). 
Mr. Hunt had made a long stay in Judea in order 
to become acquainted with the characteristics of 
the country. But, alas! one cannot please all 
the world and his wife. A Jewish lady, after 
having carefully examined the picture, gravely 
remarked: ‘It is very beautiful, only one cannot 
help observing that the artist is unaware of the 
distinctive feature in the tribe of Judah: his doc- 
tors possess the flat feet which belong to Reuben, 
whilst the men of Judah havea very high instep.’ 
After such a thrust, it would be cruel on our part 
to dwell on the Pre-Raphaelite errors with regard 
to religious painting.” 
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“JOAN OF ARC AT THE CORONATION OF CHARLES VII. AT 
RHEIMS.”’ 
Half-tone reproduction of a drawing by John Gilbert; engraved on 
wood by W. Thomas (about 1860?).. Block 914''x1314’’. 

The softness of this is entirely due to the modern method of half- 
tone reproduction. Gilbert would have been delighted could he have 
had his original drawing reproduced with so much delicacy. 

We might also point out, in connection with the 
Madox Brown drawing here reproduced, that, de- 
spite the artist’s conscientious painstaking in in- 
troducing the Shemah Israel—Hear, O Israel— 
invocation in Hebrew text upon the house-front, 
he gives it in characters that no Jew of the time 
of Elijah could have read. The Jews of that time 
doubtless employed the Pheenician characters, akin 
to our own. Those in the drawing were not used 
till centuries later. 

It is, indeed, the ever-present problem of the 
printer and illustrator to discriminate between 
correct historic detail and the graphic sign con- 
veying the idea. If to the public of to-day, a 
public absolutely ignorant of Bible history, the 
modern Hebrew characters on Moses’ tablet of 
the ten commandments convey the idea of authen- 
ticity, it is probably right that Mr. Sargent, in 
his Congressional Library decorations, should 
represent these tablets with such characters rather 
than with a more nearly correct inscription, though 
to the educated it is as absurd as though the com- 
mandments were transcribed in Dutch; just as it 
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JOHN GILBERT. 
From the London Graphic, between 1869 and 1877. 


In publishing this portrait in the Graphic Portfolio for 1877 the 
editor said: ‘This portrait is from a photograph on wood which 
was worked upon by Sir John Gilbert himself, and is engraved 
entirely in a facsimile manner, the lines drawn by the artist being 
preserved by cutting away the white between them.” 
was probably well for Michael Angelo to adorn 
the head of Moses with tangible horns, which 
were acceptable to the mind of the Middle Ages, 
as exemplifying the description of the Vulgate, 
which renders ‘‘Moses’s face shone ’’—esse cornu- 
tam—was horned. 

Such problems are apt to be the béte noire of the 
illustrator as long as the art is practiced, and the art 
is likely to be practiced as long as mankind takes 
an interest in the mental power of the artist, his 
power of concentration, of synthesis, of selec- ° 
tion; when such an interest ceases the public 
will be satisfied with the blind mechanism of 
photographic illustration. Although the news- 
artist and the portrait-artist of the early days of 
the London News are being superseded by the 
photographer, the caricaturist, the sketch-artist, 
and the novel-illustrator arein greater demand than 
ever before in the history of art, and though the 
modern English school, embracing such men as 
Phil May, Maurice Grieffenhagen, Bernard Par- 
tridge, Raven Hill, L. Baumer, Aubrey Beards- 
ley, Hugh Thompson, Lawrence Hausman, Percy 
Kemp, and Dudley Hardy, is wont to be frivo- 
lous, yet the modern illustrator is entirely eman- 
cipated from conventionality; and if these young 
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‘* HENRY III. D’ANGLETERRE ET SIMON DE MONTFORT (1258).” 


Drawn by John Gilbert; engraved by S. Williams. From Magasin 
Pittoresque, 1851 (block, 5%’’x7%"’). Thisalsoappeared in the London 
Evhibitor in the same year. 


men at first slightly abuse their liberty, we need 
not despair of their immediate successors becom- 
ing more serious and forming the twentieth-cen- 
tury school, that shall entirely eclipse the past. 


JOHN GILBERT'S CAREER. 


And now a few details of John Gilbert’s career. 
As we have recorded, he received a few lessons 
from the still-life painter, Lance,and his début was 
made as a painter; but the success of his little de- 
signs to the child’s book of poems determined that 
his career should be mainly that of an illustrator. 
In 1840 he illustrated The Thames and Its 
Tributaries, and he contributed illustrations to 
the works of nearly all the popular writers of the 
day—Scott, Ainsworth, Marryat, W. S. Gilbert, 
Charles Reade, as well as to the classics — Don 
Quixote, Gil Blas, Shakespeare, etc. For 
years his routine work was his London News 
illustrating. Mr. Gilbert tells the story of the 
inception of the London News as follows: 

~In 1842 Gilbert was visited at his house in 
Blackheath by Mr. Herbert Ingram. 

‘¢He plunged at once into business, and de- 
clared his intention of starting a weekly illus- 
trated newspaper. I declared emphatically my 
disbelief in the practicability of his scheme, and 
he set forth his plan in detail, laying considerable 
stress upon his need for my assistance. It was 











‘* DISCOVERY OF SIR EDWARD SMITH AND POCAHONTAS BY 


THE INDIANS.” 


Drawn by John Gilbert; engraved by Nichols. From Leisure 
Howrs, 1852. 








‘QUEEN ELIZABETH KNIGHTING THE CELEBRATED NAVIGA- 
TOR, SIR FRANCIS DRAKE.” 


Drawn by John Gilbert ; block 5%''x7’’; engraved by Best and 
Hotelin. From the Magasin Pittoresque of 1852. Earlier in the year 
1852 it was printed in the Monthly Exhibitor in London. There was 
doubtless a reciprocal arrangement between the two publishers. 
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argued that the publication 
of the first number should 
be delayed until the forth- 
coming Bal Masqué, which 
I was to illustrate from the 
details furnished in the 
newspapers. The ball took 
place at Buckingham Palace 
on May 12, her majesty ap- 
pearing as Queen Philippa 
(see page 673) and Prince 
Albert: as Edward III. I 
was then twenty-five years 
of age, and not unknown as 
an illustrator among the 
booksellers of Paternoster 
Row and Fleet Street. From 
that date my regular visit to 
London on Thursday in- 
cluded a call at the News 
office at 198 Strand. I 
worked very hard upon the 
paper for many years, per- 
haps most industriously in 
depicting the stirring scenes 
of the Crimean War.” 

It is not generally known 
that Gilbert illustrated for 
Punch. He did, however, 


“0 were 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE LADY OF THE LAKE,” 
EDINBURGH, 1853(?). 
“ And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace 
Of finer form, or lovelier face.” 


Drawn by John Gilbert; engraved by W. H. Whymper. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO “THE BOOK OF JOB,’’ LONDON, 1880. 


“None spake a word unto him, for they saw that his 
grief was very great.”—Drawn by John Gilbert; engraved 
by W. H. Whymper. 


_— 


Engraved by Dalziel. 





Ps 2 “3 2 
BE. Oy, 
ILLUSTRATION TO “THE TEMPEST.” 
** SHAKESPEARE.” 


Published by Routledge, London, 1858-60. 
This work is Gilbert’s magnum opus, but in view of the hurried 
manner in which he executed the drawings, and the inferiority of 
the engraving, the work no longer holds its own. The lithographs of 
“English History ” must to-day be considered Gilbert’s chef-d’ewvre.. 
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for several years, but it is 
told that Douglas Jerrold 
dispensed with his services 
with the remark that he 
did ‘‘not want a Rubens on 
the staff of Punch.” We 
reproduce Gilbert’s _ title- 
page for the third volume 
(1842). It must be acknowl- 
edged that the few vignettes 
in this volume signed J. G. 
are rather heavy in treat- 
mentand lack the freedom of 
those of Leech which flank 
them. He did not always 
have the pleasure of draw- 
ing for the leading illus- 
trated newspapers of the 
world, nor of adorning the 
classics, but he drew as well 
for the cheap sensational 
sheet, the London Journal. 
Herbert Ingram, who had 
become a millionaire 
through the ownership of 
the Illustrated London 


FROM GILBERT'S. 
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‘““MILES STANDISH AND JOHN ALDEN.” 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, London, 1859. 


ILLUSTRATION TO SOUTHEY’S “JOAN OF ARC,” 1853. 
Drawn by John Gilbert; engraved by the brothers Dalziel. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO “DON QUIXOTE” BY JOHN GILBERT. 
Probably engraved by the brothers Dalziel. 


Gilbert’s Don Quixote illustrations failed to take equal rank with 
those of Doré. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO “THE SALAMANDRINE,”* BY CHARLES 
MACKEY, LONDON, 1853. 

Drawn by John Gilbert, engraved by the brothers Dalziel. Gilbert’s 
work here is picturesque, and was very well engraved for the period ; 
but despite the fact that he had had more experience than the 
Pre-Raphaelites, his delicate outline was not as well adapted to 
printing. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO “* CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY.” 


A series of lithographs, designed and drawn on the stone by John Gilbert. Published about 1856. 


The original of this was 15x11 inches. In our half-tone much of the strength of the original is lost where the velvety black of the litho- 
graphic crayon was contrasted with bold effect with the high-lights scratched out of a tint which covered the drawing. 


News, bought out the London Journal, a paper 
which hitherto had published the cheap fiction of 
the G. W. M. Reynolds and Harrison Ainsworth 
order. Its circulation was up in the millions, 
and Ingram thought he saw a grand chance to 
improve popular literature. His first move upon 
acquiring it was to give the masses Ivanhoe, 
published seriaily and illustrated by Gilbert. He 
also arranged with the best authors to contribute 
its fiction, and employed John Gilbert to illus- 
trate some of the novels, among others one of 
Charles Reade’s— White Lies, we believe—and in 
1859 to illustrate the popular romance, Stanfield 
Hall. 

The outcome of the venture, however, was, 
as one might suppose, disastrous to the publish- 
ers; the circulation fell to the thousands instanter. 

We publish two illustrations to Scott's 
Lady of the Lake. The one represents the 
work of John Gilbert about 1842, when he 
was but little past his majority. A year before, 


Punch had been started, and the same year the 
Illustrated London News was founded. The 
other represents his work in 1858, when he had 
already formed his style, and when, also, the 
engravers of the time had so mastered the art 
of facsimile wood-engraving that they no longer 
cut the spirit out of the artist’s work. It-is to 
be recorded that between 1842 and 1858 Meis- 
sonier in France and Menzel in Germany made 
some superb drawings on wood which had shown 
the illustrators of the world what could be done 
in that medium. We cannot say that the wood- 
engraver who took hours to engrave around the 
lines in the background in the 1858 ‘‘ Lady of 
the Lake”’ was well employed, nor that Gilbert's 
rapid, easy-going style was of the highest order. 
We believe that Vizetelly’s 1842 theory—that a 
sky or foreground should be rendered by the 
wood-enzraved white line—is a correct one, and 
in the event of a Bewick, a Linton, or a Cole 
doing his best the result is superb; but we 
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merely record it as a matter of fact that the 
white line of 1842 and thereabouts destroyed the 
artist’s design, and gave a much less satisfactory 
result than that of the would-be facsimileists of 
1858 and onward. 

There is one confusing thing which must needs 
lower our estimation of the book-illustration of 
the period, and that is that an engraver’s name 
at the base of a cut by no means guarantees per- 
sonality. In the case of William J. Linton, we 
fancy that he engraved every line of the Rossetti 
drawing, and it is possible that in the ‘* Moxon” 
Tennyson both EK. and T. Dalziel worked on 
the block; but in the Gilbert engravings, when 
we read ‘‘ Engraved by the brothers Dalziel” 
there is no reason for believing that they ind1- 
vidually touched the blocks. This cognomen 
stands simply for a shop name. In their shop 
were many apprentices, to whom the work was 
turned over and engraved in a mechanical sort of 
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OULSTON & STONENAN 


COVER DESIGN BY JOHN GILBERT. 


(1857. The year of the Crystal Palace Exposition.) Engraved by 
Geo. Measom. 
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*DON QUIXOTE’S NIECE AND HOUSEKEEPER.” 


Half-tone from painting by John Gilbert. 


way. This is greatly to be regretted, since it re- 
tarded the development of engraving in England 
to a great degree. 

In 1859 appeared an English edition of Long- 
fellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish with Gilbert 
illustrations. One may see from the speci- 
men we reproduce that they are adequate to 
the extent that in regard to Standish we feel that 
‘Short of stature he was, but strongly built and 
athletic,” and the youth of John Alden is appa- 
rent; but we can hardly say that there is any 
great depth of thought displayed in the rendition 
of these heroes. 

A class of work akin to his Shakespearean il- 
lustrations were Gilbert’s cuts to historical essays. 
For at the very moment that the messenger from 
the blood-and-thunder periodical was leaving our 
artist’s house in Blackheath the messenger from 
the Sunday-school periodical might be entering 
the front gate, and the artist would fall to de- 
picting some episode in history, such as ‘ Dr. 
Johnson Reading ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ” 
‘¢ Henry the Third and Simon de Montfort,” or 
‘« Queen Elizabeth Knighting Sir Francis Drake.” 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN GILBERT AT WORK IN HIS STUDIO AT BLACKHEATH. 


Half-tone from a drawing by the artist. From the London Graphic. 


The last two we reproduce. These he executed 
with much similitude of veracity. We also 
give from Leisure Hours of 1852 a Pocahontas 
illustration which is a typical drawing of this 
style and of this period. It is not likely that 
Gilbert had the slightest knowledge of Poca- 
hontas’ physiognomy, though an alleged portrait 
of her from the life, it is said, hangs in a gallery 
in Norfolk, England. He doubtless drew from 
his imagination, or from some print of any North 
American Indian. In his ideal of Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake we do not feel that he took any 
greater interest in acquainting himself with the 
true costumes and scenery of the poem than in 
the case of Pocahontas; though of course, as a 
Britisher, be had in this instance greater oppor- 
tunity to post himself. 

Of all literature that Gilbert should not have 
touched, the Book of Job is preéminently the 
one beyond his ability. However much we may 
smile at some of the conceptions of Blake, we 
.must at least admit that his Book of Job is 
the work of a genius; but Gilbert is not poetical 
enough in his conceptions to be even grotesque: 
he is simply commonplace. His old man is not 
the emaciated sufferer of the grand Arabic poem, 
but is hale and hearty as an athlete. In this book 
Gilbert nowhere rises to the sublime, or even to 
the picturesque. 


JOHN GILBERT AS A PAINTER, 


As we have said, young Gilbert made his début 
at the Royal Academy in 1838 (with the ‘ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman’’), and in 1839 at the Brit- 
ish Institute. His subjects were nearly always 
historical. In the early part of his career he 
usually painted in water-color, but latterly in oil. 
Visitors to the World’s Fair will remember his 
exhibits there, which were the water-colors 
‘¢Richard II. Resigning the Crown to Boling- 
broke,” lent by W. Y. Baker, and ‘‘ Conspiracy,” 
lent by Edward Prieston. Many of his compo- 





Among the gift books issued in the sixties which collectors prize 
is Willmott’s English Sacred Poetry (London, 1862). To this Gilbert 
contributed eight illustrations. We reproduce one illustration to 
“A Hymn” by James Thomson which shows his ability to render an 
English pastoral. This was engraved by the brothers Dalziel. 
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sitions were first made for the illustrated papers 
and afterward rendered in color. 

In 1856 he exhibited in the ‘‘Old Society”’ 
(of British Artists) his painting ‘‘The Queen In- 
specting the Coldstream Guards in the Hall of 
Buckingham Palace.” 

In 1871 he was elected president of the Water 
Color Society, and received, as is customary on 
such occasions, the honor of knighthood. He 
was elected an associate of the Royal Academy 
(where he afterward exhibited regularly) in 
1872, and in 1876 was made a full academician. 
He was an honorary member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Painters in Water Colors of Belgium, 
honorary president of the Liverpool Society of 
Water Color Painters, and a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. 


HIS GIFTS TO THE CITY OF LONDON. 


In 1893 Gilbert presented sixteen (eleven water- 
colors and five oil paintings) of his works to the 
city of London. They now hang in the Guild- 
hall. One of these, ‘‘ Don Quixote’s Niece and 
Housekeeper,” and a sketch of another, ‘+ Ego et 
Rex Meus,’”’ we reproduce. Among them were, 
also, ‘*Charcoal Burners ” (1889, water-color), 
‘Fair. St. George” (1881, oil painting), ‘‘ An 
Armed HostDrawn up Below, A Battle in the Sky” 
(water-color), and ‘‘ The Return of the Victors.’’ 

Upon this occasion he was presented with the 
freedom of the city of London, an honor rarely, 
if ever before, conferred upon an artist. Some 
of his other paintings are ‘‘ A Venetian Council 
of War,” exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1892, now in the Manchester Gallery, and ‘‘ After 
the Battle.” Other of his works are ‘‘ Don 
Quixote Giving Advice to Sancho Panza,”’ ‘‘ The 
Education of Gil Blas,” ‘*Scene from Tristram 
Shandy,” ‘‘Othello Before the Senate,’ ‘‘The 
Plays of Shakespeare,” a kind of tableau in which 
the characters in each play are introduced; 
‘«Charge of Cavaliers at Naseby,” ‘‘ A Drawing- 
room at St. James’,” ‘‘A Regiment of Royalist 
Cavalry,”’ ‘‘ Kubens and Teniers,’’ ‘‘ The Studio 
of Rembrandt,” «‘ Wolsey and Buckingham,” «‘ A 
Convocation of Clergy,” ‘‘ The Entry of Joan of 
Arc into Orleans,’’ ‘‘ The Field of the Cloth of 
Golki” (1874), ‘‘Tewkesbury Abbey,” ‘ Queen 
Margaret Carried Prisoner to Edward after the 
Battle of Tewkesbury,” ‘‘ Mrs. Gilbert,” ‘‘ Don 
Quixote and Sancho at the Castle of the Duke 
and Duchess” (1875), ‘‘ Crusaders,” ‘‘ Falstaff Re- 
viewing his Ragged Troops,” ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey 


at Leicester Abbey,” ‘‘ Doge and Senators of 
Venice” (1877), ‘‘ Ready,” ‘* Maydew” (1878), 
‘«‘Onward”’ (1890). Some of his works are in the 
civic galleries of Manchester, Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham, as well as in London. 

His personal popularity was so great that when, 
toward the end of his career, he desired to with- 
draw from the presidency of the Royal Academy 
on account of failing health his fellow-members 


- would not permit it, but insisted on his retaining 
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TITLE-PAGE TO THE LONDON ‘‘ PUNCH,” VOLUME III., 1842, 
Drawn by Gilbert ; engraved by E. Landells. 


the office, Professor Herkomer acting as his dep- 

uty. He passed away peacefully on October 5th, 

at his home in Blackheath, a suburb of London, 

where he had spent all of his life—a life singu- 

larly uneventful, but, as we have tried to indi- 

cate in this all too brief paper, one which exer- 

cised a wide influence in building up an art that 

has been a valuable handmaid to popular educa- 

tion, a grand civilizer, the power of which none’ 
can gainsay. 














HOW THE BIBLE CAME DOWN TO US. 


BY CLIFTON HARBY LEVY. 





AN ILLUMINATED MS. LATIN BIBLE, FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Nee discoveries about the Bible are being 
. made almost daily. The religious world 
is startled every now and then by the announce- 
ment that some old manuscript has been found 
or some clay tablet corroborating biblical history 
has been deciphered. The last few years have 
been especially notable for remarkable finds, not 
the least of which has been a single leaf of papyrus 
bearing a few sayings of Jesus—Logia, as they 
have been called. These discoveries arouse a 
questioning frame of mind. We ask, How did 
we get the Bible—whence did it come—what was 
the method of its transmission tous? Learned 
volumes have been written; but only scholars 
read them. One of the latest of these is by Dr. 
William A. Coppinger; but it is so expensive a 
volume, and only one hundred and fifty copies 
have been printed for sale, that few can read it, 
even it they would. The much talked of Poly- 
chrome Bible, edited by leading biblical scholars 


of the world, is an answer to this demand. Still, | 
the question, how did the Bible come down to us, 
ought to be answered briefly, so that the masses 
of the people can read and understand. It is 
irreverent to the Bible and the inspired men who 
gave us this world-classic—the classic—dealing 
with the eternal theme of the relation between 
man and God, to think of it as a ready-made 
volume, dropped down from heaven bound and 
gilt-edged. 
THE BIRTH OF THE BIBLE. 


The Bible was born in the little land of Canaan 
as the weary caravan, led by Abraham from Ur 
of the Chaldees, pitched its tents and the patriarch 
wrote down the promises of the Eternal on the 
palm-leaves which he found at hand. This was 
more than four thousand years ago; and that 
writing was in use so early is proved by inscrip- 
tions found on Egyptian steles or Assyrian tab- 
lets from six thousand to eight thousand years 
old. The records kept by Abraham and his im- 
mediate descendants undoubtedly formed the 
basis of the Book of Genesis and the earlier chap- 
ters of Exodus, to be later utilized by the hand 
of Moses and his successors. With the advent 
of this great legislator of the Hebrews the nation 


~was formed, with his legislation as its heart and 


center. It is probable that Moses wrote his por- 
tion of the Bible upon the linen used for such 
purposes in Egypt, for many large pieces of this 
linen covered with hieroglyphic writing have 
come down to us wrapped around mummies. 
The inscriptions are still legible, showing that 
this substance was well adapted for the purpose. 
The Pentateuch was the nucleus of our Bible, 
the only Bible known to the Hebrews for many 
generations. It was written in the ancient [bri 
character, closely resembling the Pheenician, as 
proven by the Siloam inscription discovered near 
Jerusalem and some ancient coins which have 
been found. Leaders like Joshua, Gideon, and 
Samuel were needed in the Promised Land. 
Singers and prophets too arose; and the scribes 
of the leaders recorded what was done. The 
poets wrote down their best songs. The prophets’ 
words were treasured up by their disciples and 
followers. The official records were kept in the 
national archives, and the songs of the poets and 
the speeches of the prophets were passed from 
hand to hand. When the kingdom was divided 
records were certainly kept both in the southern 
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kingdom of Judah and the northern kingdom of 
Israel. But much of the earlier literature was 
forgotten in the catastrophe of the destruction of 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and the exiles 
refused to sing the songs of Zion as they ‘sat by 
the waters of Babel and wept.” When, at last, 
the term of exile was over, and some of the 
more devoted Jews returned to rebuild the walls 
and temple of Jerusalem, the law had to be 
brought back to them. 





THE FIRST BIBLE CANON. 


Ezra was the man for this work, and he and 
his coadjutors, the elders, collected the scattered 
records of earlier days and made the first canon 
of the Pentateuch. They wrote it in a new’ 
script—Kethav Ashuris, the Assyrian or square 
character brought back from Babylon with them 
—and read and taught it to the people. By this 
time some of the speeches delivered by the 
prophets of the exile, the second Isaiah and his 
disciples, had become so 
dear to the hearts of the 
people that they were es- 
teemed as classics. Some 
had preserved the address- 
es of the earlier prophets, 
and gradually a second set 
of accepted writings was 
added to the Law. The 
older songs, too, were 
found again, and new sing- 
ers were inspired for the 
service of the new temple, 
and the book of Psalms 
became its hymn-book. 
The proverbs of the nation 
were collected by various: 
hands; other books were 
found or written as late as 
the second century before 
the Christian era. The 
Book of Daniel, for in- 
stance, was composed to 
inspire a people, fainting 
under Syrian oppression, 
for the Maccabean revolu- 
tion. And all of this later 
literature was struggling 
for acceptance into the 
Bible until the canon of 
the Old Testament as we 
now have it was estab- 
lished in the first century 
of our era by the Rabbin- 
ical School of Palestine. 
As the nation Israel sunk. 
under the waves of Roman 
conquest the Jewish spirit 
held the Old Testament 
aloft as its gift to the 
world. 


OFFSHOOTS FROM THE 
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BIBLE. 


Just when Jerusalem 
was being reéstablished 
the Samaritans had made 
an effort to combine with 
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the Jews in this work, but having been driven 
away by Ezra’s desire to retain the purity of 
Israel, they took with them a copy of the ancient 
Pentateuch and set up their temple upon Mount 
Gerizim. A very ancient scroll of the Law 
is still preserved by the handful of surviving 
Samaritans at Nablous (the ancient Sichem). 
But a far more important-event was the transla- 
tion of the entire Old Testament into Greek by 
the Jews of Alexandria in Egypt. This was be- 
gun about 285 B.c., probably because there was 
a large settlement of Jews in Alexandria who had 
become so Grecized as to feel the necessity for a 
Greek version of the Hebrew Bible, which few 
of them could read. The legend that this trans- 
lation was made at the request of one of the 
Ptolemies (Lagi, perhaps), so that he might place 
it in the wonderful library of Alexandria, is 
hardly credible, for it is associated with the fable 
that the seventy translators (hence the name Sep- 
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tuagint) retired to as many cells, and when their 
work was done not one differed from any of the 
others. The disproof of this lies in the work it- 
self, which is very uneven, the Pentateuch being 
far the most correct, going to show that the trans- 
lation was made at different times by men of 
varying ability. The importance of the Septua- 
gint is, however, not to be underrated, for it 
was to play a great part in the early history of 
Christianity. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT GROWS. 


With the ministry of Jesus a new section or 
supplement to the Old Testament became neces- 
sary for his followers. To them the Bible was 
incomplete without the record of his activity and 
the utterances which had fallen from his lips. 
The earlier apostles and disciples doubtless treas- 
ured up his speeches in their memory or jotted 
down some of them lest they be forgotten. 
Scholars are agreed that Jesus must have spoken 
some kind of modernized Hebrew or Aramzan, 
so these notes were probably in that tongue. 
The Book of Matthew, when written, toward the 
end of the first century, was probably in Aramaic. 
But as Christianity spread among the Greeks or 
those living in cities dominated by Greek influ- 
ence, under the powerful leadership of Paul, the 
necessity was felt for having the records of the 
New Dispensation in Greek, the lingua franca of 
the time. Hence, when the other Gospels, the Acts 
and Epistles, and the Book of Revelation were writ- 
ten, it was in Greek, but such Greek as showed 
marked Hebraic influence. The lately discovered 
‘¢Logia,” or ‘*Sayings of Jesus,’’ the oldest 


Christian record known to us, while written in 
Greek, read like translations from some Hebrew 
original. 
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WHEN WAS THE BIBLE COMPLETED ? 


Scholars differ in opinion as to the date at 
which the books now found in the New Testa- 
ment were completed, but it is probable that this 
was accomplished not later than 130. Many 
centuries had passed in the formation of the Old 
Testament, but the New was all written within a 
single hundred years. The decision as to which 
books should be received into the new canon was 
not so quickly reached, for the earliest fathers of 
the Church. frequently quote from other gospels, 
such as one ‘according to the Egyptians,” or 
‘‘according to the Hebrews,” and the Syrian 
Church accepted some books not received by that 
of North Africa or the Western Church, and vice 
versd. There is a legend that at the first ecu- 
menical council of Nicwa, 325, copies of all the 
Christian literature then current were laid beneath 
the altar and the genuine books leaped out of the 
mass and ranged themselves on the altar. It 
probably contains a germ of truth—that at this 
convocation it was decided that the books now 
received were apostolic or written under apostolic 
direction, and the others were spurious. Be this 
as it may, the judgment of several generations of 
Christians ‘certainly decided upon the value of 
these books as distinguished from many others 
written at about that time or later, and the 
Council of Carthage (397) is said to have fixed 
the canon. The word canon was first used by 


Athanasius, in the fourth century, in the sense of 
‘¢accepted”’ or “ authorized,” and Jerome and 
Augustine held the present New Testament as 
canonical. 

THE FIRST FULL BIBLE. 

The Septuagintal version of the Old Testament 
had been combined with these canonized books, 
forming the first complete Christian Bible, but it 
was not in a very satisfactory state. The earliest 
Christian version of the Old and New Testaments 
together was one in Syriac, called the Peshitto, 
plain or simple, from its literalness. This must 
have been made about the middle of the second 
century, for it is quoted as early as 170 by Melito, 
Archbishop of Sardis. A Greek version of the 
Old Testament had been made by Aquila (117- 
138) from the Hebrew, but this had been done in 
opposition to the Septuagint and Christianity. 
Theodotion attempted to revise the Septuagint 
(150), and Symmachus also attempted a new ver- 
sion, but only fragments of these works have 
been preserved. When Origen wrote the Hex- 
apla, or six-fold version (230), the text seems to 
have been tolerably fixed. He had the versions 
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of his three immediate predeces- 
sors, the Septuagint, the He- 
brew, and a reproduction of the 
last in Greek letters, side by 
side. Unfortunately, that great 
work is also almost altogether 
lost. In some way a corrupt 
Latin version of the Septuagint 
had sprung up, probably to sup- 
ply the demand of Roman read- 
ers ; but it was so imperfect that 
Jerome. decided to revise this 
Old Itala, as it was called, and 
after fifteen years of close ap- 
plication presented the world 
with a translation made directly 
from the Hebrew (close of the 
fourth century). This is now 
known as the Vulgata or Vul- 
gate, and was officially adopted 
by the Roman Catholic Church 
at the Council of Trent. The 
importance of this version is 
easily recognized in view of the 
fact that it was the basis of all 
the early versions of Western 
Europe and of the Rhemish and 
Douay Bibles made during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
name Bible originated at about 
this time. Jerome had appro- 
priately called it ‘‘a divine 
library,” and when Chrysostom 
spoke of it as ‘‘ Biblia,” the books 
par excellence, the expression was 
mistaken for a feminine singu- 
lar by the Western Church; 
hence Bible—the book. 


ANCIENT TRANSLATIONS. 


Meantime the Bible was 
spreading through numerous translations. An 
Egyptian or Coptic version was madeas early as 
the second century, one in Ethiopic in the fourth, 
one in Gothic in the same century, a copy of 
which is in the library of the University of 
Upsala, and one in Armenian in the fifth century. 

But there is a wide gap between the fourth 
and the nineteenth century, and in that time the 
Bible has suffered many vicissitudes from friend 
and foe alike. Many of the early manuscripts 
have been destroyed or lost; some have been 
found only within the present century. 


THE OLDEST MANUSCRIPT WAS DISCOVERED IN 1859. 


The oldest manuscript of the Bible now known 
to exist, the Codex Sinaiticus (fourth century), in 
the Royal Library of St. Petersburg, was dis- 


’ 
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covered and recovered in a most 
romantic way by Dr. Tischen- 
dorf, a great German scholar. 
In 1844 he visited the convent 
of St. Catharine, at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, searching for old 
manuscripts. While there he 
saw some leaves of vellum 
thrown into a waste-basket, and 
upon examining them found that 
they were portions of a very 
early copy of the Septuagint. 
He betrayed his joy to such an 
extent that the monks became 
suspicious and refused to give 
him more than the forty-three 
sheets which he had at first 
found. He returned to Europe, 
and created a great sensation by 
the announcement of his dis- 
covery. In 1859 he returned to 
the convent with a commission 
from the Czar of Russia, and 
was on the eve of departure 
without finding anything when 
one of the brothers invited him 
into his cell and said, ‘I, too, 
have read a copy of the Septua- 
gint,” and placed a bundle in 
his hands. Tischendorf con- 
cealed his agitation and begged 
leave to examine it. To his joy 
he found that it was indeed an 
early copy of the Septuagint; 
but it was only after the Czar 
had brought his influence to 
bear that the manuscript was 
finally transferred to St. Peters- 
burg. The next oldest MS. is 
the Codex Vaticanus, in the 
Library of the Vatican at Rome, 
consisting of .759 leaves of vellum, 104x10 inches. - 
The Codex Alexandrinus, which ranks next in 
age, is in the British Museum Library. It was 
presented to Charles I. of England in 1628 by 
Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, and 
contains 773 leaves, 13x10 inches. 


HOW THE MANUSCRIPTS LOOK. 


All of these are written in the Uncial character, 
so called because the letters are an inch high. 
There is no space between the words, and final 
m and nare cut off. Frequently recurring words 
like God and Jesus are abbreviated. If written 
in English letters they would look something like 
this: 

THATYEMAYBEMINDFULOFTHWORDS 
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CODEX BABYLONICUS PETROPOLITANUS, 916. 350 LEAVES, 
CONTAINING THE FOUR GOSPELS. PRESENTED TO THE 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 1859. 


Some valuable MSS. of the Bible have been 
found with the original writing rubbed off and 
some sermons of the monks written over it. 
These are the palimpsests or rescript MSS. One 
of the most noted is in the National Library at 
Paris, and is called the Codex Ephremi, because 
the discourses of St. Ephrem, the Syrian, are 
written on it. The valuable text beneath has 
been partially restored by the use of chemicals, 
and was found to date from the fifth century. 
The value of these old manuscripts is very great, 
for by carefully comparing them the correct 
Greek text is established—without which a cor- 
rect translation is of course impossible. 


WHY ARE THE HEBREW MSS. SO SIMILAR ? 


But what of the old Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament? The most ancient Hebrew MS. of 
any part of the Bible is in St. Petersburg, and 
dates no earlier than the tenth century. More 
than two thousand copies of the Hebrew Old 
Testament have been compared, and very few 
variations have been found. This is accounted 
for by the fact that from the time when the 
Hebrew Canon was formed, and even before that 
time, very strict rules were laid down for the 
scribes who copied the Bible. The lines and let- 
ters were counted, and each copy had to corre- 
spond precisely with the one from which it was 
taken. They calculated, for instance, that there 
were 5,245 verses in the Pentateuch, 22,206 in 
the whole Bible, and 78,100 letters in Genesis. 
All of these rules and calculations were called the 
Massorah, tradition; and about the tenth century 
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A PAGE FROM THE HARLEIAN GOSPELS, SIXTH OR SEVENTH 
CENTURY. ONE OF THE OLDEST LATIN MSS, OF THE VULGATE, 


the College of Rabbis of Tiberias on the Euphrates 
decided upon a standard Bible, or ‘‘authorized ver- 
sion.”” The Hebrew consonants alone had been 
written down up to that time, the pronunciation 
being a matter of tradition. Now a system of 
vowel-signs was devised, fixing the sense in many 
instances, The vowels are just as important in 
Hebrew as in English, so it is easy to see how 
necessary this reform was. The English conso- 
nants brd may be read board or bread, or bored 
or braid, and if they occurred in a sentence with- 
out the vowels we should have to guess by the 
connection which vowels were necessary. It is 
possible that after a text had been adopted all 
older manuscripts were destroyed, or more prob- 
ably were neglected because of their defects; and 
hence they have altogether disappeared. 


PRINTING THE FRIEND OF THE BIBLE. 


The Bible might have remained forever buried 
in monasteries and libraries, read occasionally in 
churches and synagogues, had it not been for the 
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invention of printing. The time and labor need- 
ed for copying by hand made books expensive 
luxuries before the time of Gutenberg. It is not 
strange that one of the first books published by 
him, 1450-55, was a Latin Bible known as the 
Mazarine Bible. The first Hebrew Bible was 
printed at Soncino in 1488, and the first com- 
plete Old and New Testament was the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot, printed in 1514. It contained 
the Hebrew Vuigate and Septuagint, with an in- - 
terlinear translation of the last, and the Targum 
or Chaldaic version of Onkelos, made just before 
the Christain era, and a translation of it in Latin. 
Edition quickly followed edition, and the Bible 
was speedily translated into every continental 
language. Germany, however, led with the first 
Bible printed in any modern language, appearing 
in Strasburg, 1466. 


THE BIBLE ON ENGLISH SOIL. 


But we are chiefly interested in the career of 
the Bible on English soil, and from this time on- 
ward it is easily traceable. The earliest Saxon 
version was one of the Psalms by Bishop Ald- 
helm (706). The ‘* Durham Book” contains the 
four gospels in Latin, with an interlinear transla- 
tion by Aldred, a priest (946-968). Caedmon’s 
paraphrase and Bede’s translation of John are 
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too well: known to be more than mentioned. 
Other versions of parts of the Bible followed 
from time to time, but the first portion to be 
translated into English prose was the Psalms. 
This was done by Richard Rolle in 1350. A 
verse or two from his version of Ps. xxiii. will 
doubtless be read with interest: 


Our lord gouerneth me and nothyng to me shal wante: 
stede of pasture that he me sette. 

In the water of hetyng forth he me broughte : my 
soul he turnyde. 

He ladde me on in the streetis of rygtuisnesse: for his 
name. 

For uin gif I hadde goo in myddil of the shadewe of 
deeth, I shal not dreede yueles, for thou art with me. 
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THE ENGLISH LUTHER. 


The next man to under- 
take an English translation 
of the Bible was John Wyc- 
liffe, the English Luther. In 
1378 he had been tried and 
excommunicated for attack- 
ing the corruptions of the 
Church, especially the sale of 
pardons, indulgences, and 
masses by the begging friars. 
Feeling that the best warrant 
for his position was the Bible 
itself, he began to translate 
it, and in 1380 the people 
were eagerly seeking it or 
any part of it. The English 
nation was Bible-hungry, and 
all the thunders of Pope and 
priests could not satisfy them. 
Ifthe Jewish nation possessed 
the genius for creating the 
Bible, the English undoubt- 
edly possessed the genius for 
assimilating the Bible. <A 
convocation at Oxford in 
1408 passed this remarkable 
resolution: ‘‘ It is a danger- 
ous thing to translate the text 
of Holy Scriptures out of one 

‘tongue into another. We 

therefore decree and ordain 
that no man henceforth by 
his own authority translate 
any text of the Scriptures 
into English or any other 
tongue by way of a book, 
pamphlet, or tract, and that 
no man read any such book, 
pamphlet, or tract, now lately 
composed in the time of Wyc- 
liffe, . upon pain of the 
greater excommunication, 
until the said translation be approved by the 
ordinary of the place, or, if the case so require, 
by the council provincial.” 


THE TYNDALE BIBLE. 


More than a hundred years had to elapse be- 
fore the next great English version appeared—the 
famous Tyndale Bible. William Tyndale had 
met the renowned Greek scholar, Erasmus, the 
first man to edit a critical Greek text of the Bible, 
and now that printing had been invented, he rec- 
ognized the need and possibilities of a new trans- 
lation of the Bible. His memorable utterance in 
answer to his opponent’s statement, ‘‘We had 
better be without God’s laws than the Pope’s,”’ 
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NEW TESTAMENT, FIRST EDITION OF ERASMUS, 1516. A PORTION OF CH. XIV. OF ACTS. 


was: ‘‘I defy the Pope and all his laws; and if 
God spare me I will one day make the boy that 
drives the plow in England to know more of Scrip- 
ture than the Pope does.”” Even though he had to 
flee to the Continent to have his Bible printed, it 
was done in 1525, thereby laying the foundation for 
all succeeding English versions—for his influence 
is visible even in the latest. The fact that hun- 
dreds of copies were burned only made the peo- 
ple more desirous for it, and what a whole 
people wants it generally gets. Tyndale was im- 
prisoned, yet his Bible worked among the people. 
In 1535 the first Bible published in England 
(though printed abroad) appeared. Although 
Myles Coverdale claimed it for his, it was in real- 
ity little more than Tyndale’s version. This is 
often mentioned as the ‘‘ Treacle Bible,” from 
the translation of Jer. viii.:22—‘*Is there no 
triacle in Gilead?” ‘* Matthews’”’ and ‘+ Taver- 
ner’s” Bibles, which followed, were merely new 
editions of Tyndale’s text. 
THE FIRST AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


By this time the pressure of public opinion had 
become so great that it was thought best to have 
an ‘‘authorized version.” This was the ‘‘ Great 
Bible” of 1539, really a revision of Tyndale’s 
Bible, by Richard Grafton and Edward Whit- 
church, although they claimed that it had been 
made ‘‘after the Veryte of the Hebrue and 
Greke textes.’”’ This was the first national or 
authorized version of the English Church, copies 
of which were placed in every house of worship 
in the land. 

A few verses of Psalm xxiii. from the Cover- 
dale and Great Bibles will well illustrate the very 
slight variations between them: 


COVERDALE. GREAT BIBLE. 


“The Lorde ismyshepherde, ‘The Lorde is my shepherde, 
I can want nothinge. therefore I can want noth- 
““He fedeth me in a greene ing. 


‘*He shall fede mein a grene 
pasture, and leade me 
forthe besyde the waters 
of comforte.” 


pasture and ledeth me to 
a fresh water.” 
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These changes were large- 
ly due to the influence of Lu- 
ther and his translation issued 
complete at Wittenberg in 
1534. 

During the last five years 
of the reign of Henry VIII. 
a@ reaction in official circles 
took place against the Bible, 
the Parliament of 1543 pass- 
ing an act for the ‘‘Advance- 
ment [ste] of true religion,” 
to the effect ‘‘ That all man- 
ner of books of the Old and 
New Testaments of hina 
dale’s] translation should by authority of this 
Act clearly and utterly be abolished and extin- 
guished, and forbidden to be kept and used in this 
realm or elsewhere, in any of the king’s domin- 
ions.”” When, however, Edward VI. ascended the 
throne (1547) these obnoxious measures were 
repealed, and numerous translations, especially 
from the Greek text of Erasmus, followed, and 
many editions of previous versions were printed. 
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FIRST ARABIC EDITION OF THE GOSPELS, ROME, 1590-91. THE 
ILLUSTRATION DEALS WITH JESUS CASTING OUT THE 
DEMON FROM THE PARALYTIC. 


THE ‘*BREECHES”’ BIBLE. 


The reign of ‘‘Bloody Mary” suspended all 
printing of the Bible, for she was resolved to 
stamp it out. Rogers, Cranmer, Coverdale, and 
others, at least eight hundred, fled to the Con- 
tinent before her savage edicts; and many going 
to Geneva, where Calvin secured them a hearty 
reception, the Genevan Bible was produced by 
the exiled scholars. The New Testament ap- 
peared in 1557, and the whole Bible in 1560. This 
version is generally known as the ‘ Breeches 
Bible,” from the rendering of Gen. iil.: 7— 


. «They sewed fig-leaves together and made them- 


selves breeches.”’ During the early part of Eliza- 


beth’s reign the Great Bible and the Genevan re- 
ceived general acceptance; but some dissatisfac- 
tion was felt on account of the notes accompanying 
the latter,and Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, began the agitation for a new translation. 
He apportioned the books among the different 
archbishops and bishops of England, himself act- 
ing as editor-in-chief. The revision (for it was 
only a revision of the Great Bible) took four years, 
being completed in 1568, but the ‘+ Bishops’” 
Bible was not ‘‘set forth by authoritie’’ until 
1577. This speedily passed through various edi- 
tions, the last being dated 1606. It was decid- 
edly the most satisfactory (to the Established 
Church) version yet made; still, it was colored by 
Anglican ideas to such an extent that the Roman 
Catholics felt impelled to translate the Vulgate 
into English, producing the Rhemes Bible (1582) 
and the Douay Bible (1609-10). 
THE ‘‘ KING JAMES.” 


It is reported that at the conference held at 
Hampton Court between the Conformists and the 
Puritans (January, 1604), over which King 
James I. presided, the Puritans suggested that in 
view of the unfaithfulness and incorrectness of 
all previous versions a new one was now desir- 
able. The King favored the project, and by July 
fifty-four of the most learned men of England 
had been appointed. These were divided into 
six companies, two of which met for consultation 
at Oxford, two at Cambridge, and two at West- 
minster. From the instructions given to the 
translators we learn that the Bishops’ Bible was 
to be followed as closely as possible. If it be re- 
membered that it had come from the Great Bible, 
that from Coverdale’s, and his from Tyndale’s, we 
see that Tyndale’s version was the actual basis of 
the King James or ‘‘ Authorized Version” of 
our time. This is especially notable in view of 
the strict limitations placed upon the revisers and 
the comparative narrowness which dictated their 
selection exclusively from among Anglican di- 
vines. Nay, their only remuneration was in 
church preferment. In the preface to the first 
edition (1611) it isstated that the ‘‘ Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament and the Greek of the 
New” lay before them, and they did improve 
very greatly upon all earlier versions. The suc- 
cess of this translation was almost immediate, for 
it was introduced into the churches, and soon 
reached the homes of the people. The beauty 
and dignity, the simplicity and elegance, of the 
King James Bible are acknowledged by every 
student of English style. It has without ques- 
tion done more to preserve the purity and Saxon 
character of the English language than all the 
schoolmasters of: England and America together; 
but its greatest work has been the moral and 
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religious influence which it has exerted upon all 
English-speaking nations. It was not perfect— 
what translation ever was—but considering the 
state of scholarship, the lack of critical material 
or method, the result. was simply marvelous. 
Not less than fifty editions of this version were 
issued before 1640, less than twenty-nine years 
after the first. These varied more or less from 
one another, owing partially to revision, partially 
to typographical errors. In fact, there is no ab- 
solute standard text to-day, though the differences 
are not very great, but are due to several revi- 
sions which have taken place; for instance, one by 
Dr. Paris, in 1662, and another by Dr. Blayney, 
in 1769. 

Numerous attempts at new translations of some 
books of the Bible, or all of them, have been made 
every few years since 1611, but their failure in 
achieving general acceptance has been uniform. 
Where individuals have attempted the formidable 
task alone, they have generally failed, either from 
lack of the necessary scholarship or excess of 
pedantry. The people have become deeply at- 
tached to the ‘‘ Authorized Version,” holding 
much of it in their. memories, and it is no easy 
task to wean them from this loving companion- 
ship of centuries. The errors of this. translation 
are by no means few, and they are so well recog- 
nized by modern scholars that an attempt to cor- 
rect the version was made by the Anglo-American 
Revision of 1870-81. The Revised Version has, 
however, found little favor with the mass of the 


people. Its conservatism was so marked that its 
emendations were too few to recommend the work 
on the ground of greater clearness and truthful- 
ness to the original. 


A NEW VERSION A CRYING NECESSITY. 


While the King James version has remained 
the Bible of the people, it is only for lack of 
something better—that is, of a version which is 
comprehensible and free from unnecessary diffi- 
culties. This dissatisfaction is -expressed some- 
times in the Sunday-school class—even in our 
newspapers and magazines. There is undoubted 
need ‘of a new modern version, for this one is 
not only three hundred years old, but bears traces 
of the errors of.Tyndale, made five hundred years 
ago. Yet an Oxford Bible of to-day is not so 
far from the true Bible that it is not to be appre- 
ciated and understood. We have this because 
ages ago Abraham wrote upon the leaves of the 
palm, Moses inscribed his laws upon Egyptian 
linen, and the writers of the gospels indited their 
words on vellum or papyrus. We have it now, 
and through missionaries and Bible societies it is 
being spread all over the globe. The English 
Bible is being retranslated for the benefit of all 
the races of mankind, and already no less than 
one hundred and eight different languages and 
dialects claim the Bible, the entire Old and 
New Testaments, as their own. It is a wonder- 


ful history of a wonderful work—and perhaps 
this is only the beginning of its supremacy. 
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BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


GREAT heart and a great lady! Those 
were the two attributes that especially pos- 
sessed one’s mind in that genial presence whose 
passing has left the world a duller, grayer place 
these autumn days. As I think of that rich 
nature, I am irresistibly reminded of pictures 
painted by Bellini in which the opulent curves, the 
splendid depth, bring to one a special sense of the 
color of life and glow with warm-hearted mastery. 
Princess Mary was essentially a walking, living 
Bellini, great in all her attributes, outward and 
inward, incapable of pettiness, unlearned in un- 
kindness She combined in her disposition, it 


always seemed to me, a singular simplicity with a 
sweet, wholesome knowledge of the world which 
gave to her mind the balance rare in one to 
whom the limitations of position have concealed 


certain sides of life or very partially revealed 
them. Royalty is essentially conventional. It 
is almost a part of its duty to cultivate this atti- 
tude. But, with the exception of her Majesty, 
the most truly royal of the group of women that 
has been justly honored during this generation 
was so natural in her expression, so human in her 
sympathy, and so all-pervading in her sunshiny 
temper that conventionality became with her not 
the attitude of her mind, but a safeguard to be 
adopted when occasion demanded. 

It has often been a surprise to me to realize 
how quickly her imagination enabled her to put 
herself absolutely in the position of people whose 
circumstances she could never have experienced; 
and her keen appreciation of responsibility made 
her at once understand just where help was 
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needed, and what that help meant to those to 
whom it was accorded. On several occasions I 
have discussed with her the immense service that 
she could render to some special cause by giving 
that assistance which she so ungrudgingly placed 
at the disposal of almost all those who had any 
good scheme to lay before her; and I have been 
astonished not only at her eagerness to add to her 
many duties one more, if it was to be of real 
service to humanity, but with the infinite pains 
with which she would inquire into every minute 
detail, grasping the importance of little things 
and understanding points which it would seem 
would only be apparent to those who had in hand 
the drudgery of arrangement. It was this peculiar 
power that gave her the influence which made 
her so widely beloved. 

Nothing was too small, and nothing was too 
great; and when she related her own experiences 
in regard to those charities in which she was par- 
ticularly interested you realized how she volun- 
tarily threw herself into the attitude necessary 
for those who undertake really hard work and 
‘mean to do it well. Nobody has performed any 
public function, in no matter how small or hum- 
ble a way, who does not know how easy it is to 
spare himself; how pleasant to do just the mini- 
mum of what is required and to shirk the maxi- 
mum; how infinitely fatiguing are the extra 
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hand-shakings, the conventional greetings, the 
few ‘‘ pleasant words” that are thrown in, as it 
were, as added bounty to the duty done. I have 
watched Princess Mary again and again on such 
occasions, and it has been often a marvel to me 
how little she has spared herself, with what con- 
scientious solicitude she would consider every 
detail, so that nothing should be omitted. It is 
almost impossible to believe that the radiant 
smile and that dignified, genial greeting will meet 
us no more when we go in and out of those pub- 
lic functions which her very presence seemed to 
redeem from dreariness. 

There was another side to the glowing color of 
this splendid disposition, a side that could not be 
absent in such a nature as hers—and that was her 
power of lasting friendship. Years might sep- 
arate her from those whom she had known, and 
the chances of life might have brought changes 
of fortune; but she was not a friend only for 
‘¢all time of our wealth”: she too nobly under- 
stood the holiness of the human tie. Her utter 
absence of self-consciousness made you never for 
one moment forget that she was royal; it was 
not because she remembered it, but because she 
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was possessed by it,;and the sense of responsi- 


bility that came to her with the inheritance was 


never for one moment absent. She had strong, 


keen sympathy for the poor. Although she was 


alarmed by the growing democracy of the day, 
it was from no want of sympathy with the 
people. 

Whenever I have met her I have heard her 
speak of some new scheme by which suffering 
could be alleviated—some new development of 
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those plans by which the more privileged classes 
could, by giving-of their time and their money, 
help not only those who needed it, but in the 
giving benefit themselves. The very last com- 
munication I had with her was about a woman 
whom she had placed in the Inebriate Farm Col- 
ony which she herself had opened one sunny 
June day. Her solicitude about this woman was 
as great, and her directions as minute, as though 
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she herself had known all that could be under- 
@one in a workhouse infirmary, and all the trial 
ald the disgrace that the poor woman’s habits 
had brought upon her relatives. It was only one 
instance of that power of placing herself in the 
position of those who suffer which was so char- 
acteristic of her great heart. 

On another occasion I remember meeting her 
at a concert given in oneof the rich ‘‘ faubourgs ”’ 
of London. The people who composed the audi- 
ence were probably not on visiting terms with 
the inhabitants of Mayfair; but Princess Mary 
bowed to this one and the other, mentioning their 
names, and giving each that individual recogni- 
tion which meant so much to the recipient. I 
asked her, amazed, how, she could thus remem- 
ber faces and names.. .She gave one of her beam- 
ing smiles and said: ‘‘ They are good, kind peo- 
ple, who help the objects for which these enter-@ 
tainments are held. I always make a point of 
knowing them and trying to remember where I 
have met them.” True dignity must ever bear 
about a deep sense of individual responsibility, 
and all real responsibility must always bring a 
personal relation to the highest. “That was the’ 
secret of the royal mind and the royal manner 
that won every heart that came within the sun- 
shine of her presence. : 
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ABDUR RAHMAN, AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIM. 


[The rulers of some very small countries seem to be playing a disproportionately large part in 
the making of serious contemporary history. President Kruger of the Transvaal Republic is only 
one of a considerable list, some civilized and some savage, whose qualities and characters as ruling 
spirits of their respective domains have lately had a world-wide bearing. Just now there is perhaps 
no petty sovereign whose position is more strategic than that of the ruler of the independent moun- 
tainous district of Asia known as Afghanistan ; for this little state stands as the buffer between 
British India and the Russian advance in Central Asia. Afghanistan lies like a long wedge the 
sharp east end of which touches the Chinese empire and the blunt end abuts against Persia on the 
west, while the long southern frontier adjoins British India, and the northern line is contiguous with 
Turkestan. The ruler’of this region, known as the Ameer, is a man of great influence in the 
Mohammedan world. He is in a place where he can mediate between the Moslems of India and 
those of the Turkish empire. The character-sketch of the reigning Ameer, which we present here- 
with, is written from the English point of view by a high official in the British Indian service, whose 
name it is necessary to withhold for reasons that have to do with the present international complica- 


tions. —Tue Epiror. ] 


HE character and success of India’s policy in 
respect of her northern and northwestern 
borders must always depend in a great measure 
upon her relationship with the Mussulman mon- 
arch at Kabul. Parliamentary papers show that 
the present Ameer succeeded to all the territories 
which had passed from his uncle, Sher Ali Khan, 
to his cousin, Yakub Khan, at whose abdication, 
after the Kabul massacre of 1879, the Ameership 
devolved upon Abdur Rahman. Thus he has al- 
ways understood that the tribal territory cut off 
by the since-accepted Durand line of 1893 was 
excluded from his domination. The same posi- 
tion must, it is presumed, be maintained after 
Abdur Rahman’s death. Nevertheless, he has 
throughout his rulership exerted every device and 
effort to obtain a footing in those territories. In 
Waziristan, Bajour, and Mahmandistan he has 
been especially insinuating, and it will be remem- 
bered that the British Government were once on 
the eve of a rupture with him over-the two first- 
named places, threatening to turn him out by 
force if he did not leave peaceably gnd without 
delay. At his death they may possibly be con- 
fronted with an Ameer still more eager and de- 
termined than his predecessor to wield the scepter 
of authority over his co-religionists on the British 
border; and should there happen to be a govern- 
ment in power in London who are disinclined to 
offer any opposition to this innovation, every sec- 
tion of our frontier fabric, whether of ‘‘ forward” 
or ‘‘backward” architecture, must necessarily 
collapse. 
The present Ameer is now over sixty years of 
age, and has been two or three times on the brink 
of the grave with insidious gout. In 1894 the 


disease took such a serious turn that he was be- 
lieved and reported to be past recovery—indeed, 
there was a fear for a time that he had actually 
succumbed to the attack. They are frequently 
recurring in less alarming forms, and he has occa- 
sionally to leave his darbar owing to the pain 
which they bring him. 

Had he died on the occasion above mentioned, 
his eldest son Habibulla Khan would, most In- 
dian people believe, have succeeded him. But 
his Highness is not known to have yet nominated 
an heir, and he may be awaiting the approach to 
manhood of the boy Umar Jan, who is the only 
royal offspring in the present dynasty. This boy 
is the-son of the Ameer’s first duly married wife, 
the ‘‘ Harem Saheba,” or queen. She and her 
husband are grandchildren of the old monarch 
Dost Mahomed Khan. They are therefore cous- 
ins, and the child Umar Jan, born in this royal 
line and in wedlock, is, according to European 
ideas, the legitimate heir. Habibulla Khan and 
Wasirulla Khan are the sons of a lady of lower 
rank, who was, however, it is believed, properly 
married to the Ameer. 

The mother of Umar Jan has a very strong 
personality, and some influence over her lord and 
master. Visitors to Kabul say that were the 
Ameer to die Icaving no heir she would expend 
every effort to establish her son Umar Jan on the 
throne. Much would depend on the views of the 
British Government. If they had determined 
upon any particular nominee and found that they 
could dictate terms to him more successfully than 
to another, they would, no doubt, support him. 

Outside the Ameer’s family, there is no one who 
would stand much chance of successfully opposing 
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his three sons. But should Ayub Khan, Sher 
Ali’s son, who conquered Burrow’s brigade at 
Maiwand, happen to get into Afghanistan at the 
appropriate moment, there would be a lively 
scrimmage and some bloodshed. There still re- 
main many adherents of the old dynasty who 
would rally round the plucky boy-general, who 
is now a middle-aged man with a good share of 
common sense. 


AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 


The hero of this article, Ameer Abdur Rah- 
man, has had a wonderful career. During his 
early years, before he escaped to Samarcand, he 
was constantly engaged in fighting for the cause 
of his father, Afzal Khan, and he won great fame 
as a general and a leader. His battles, which 
were often prolonged and always skillfully planned 
and fought from his side, extended from one side 
of Afghanistan to the other, and he has repelled 
overwhelming numbers of factional rebels, some 
fighting for one royal claimant to the throne and 
some foranother. Abdur Rahman generally gave 
the full measure of his opposition to his uncles 
the brothers of his father and the sons of the 
Dost Mahomed. Finally the country became 
too hot for him, and having been completely 
overcome and routed by a force very superior to 
his own, he adopted the course which is tradi- 
tional with the Afghans—he bolted to Russian 
territory, where ke remained an economically 
paid pensioner of the Czar till summoned in 1880 
to take over his ancestral guddi. The negotiations 
connected with the high position offered to him 
were carried on by Sir Lepel Griffin, who was 
then chief political officer with Sir Donald Stew- 
art’s force. After the exchange of several let- 
ters, two native officers, who subsequently be- 
came aids to the Prince of Wales, were deputed 
to conduct Abdur Rahman to Zimma, in Afghan- 
istan, where conferences took place between the 
Ameer-elect and Sir Lepel Griffin. The latter 
found this astute Oriental rather more than a 
match even for him at first, but Sir Lepel’s diplo- 
matic skill was in the end successful, and secured 
a satisfactory settlement. Once in power, the 
Ameer lost no time in consolidating his authority, 
though at the outset he had considerable trouble 
and opposition, which necessitated his often re- 
sorting to extreme and drastic measures. Ayub 
Khan, who had been Governor of Herat under 
his father, Sher Ali, and had absconded to Persia 
after his complete defeat by Lord Roberts, near 
Kandahar, reappeared on the scene, and succeeded 
in routing the Ameer’s forces from that city, 
which he at once occupied, following up the ex- 
pelled with niuch determination and _ pluck. 
Abdur Rahman then perceived that unless he 
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took the field himself there would be insuperable 
trouble, so he started off with a picked force and 
met Ayub’s so far victorious army in battle array 
near Kandahar. The matter was quickly decided. 
Abdur Rahman's skillful generalship was too 
much for Ayub, who was signally defeated, and 
had again to bolt precipitately into Persia, ‘where 
till 1888, when he was removed to India, he was, 
mainly at our expense, an honored guest of the 
Shah. - 
A STERN RULER. 


Abdur Rahman’s success on this occasion 
seemed to inspire respect in the country, which, 
as his iron rule gradually became more severe 
and uncompromising, soon grew into fear. With 
no respect of persons, and no sentimental weak- 
ness, his rigorous austerity and cold-blooded des- 
potism soon gained for him a feeling of distrust- 
fulness and alarm throughout the country. Chief 
after chief, nobleman after nobleman, were being: 
peremptorily summoned to the capital, and onsome 
pretext or other either ruined, imprisoned, or ex- 
ecuted. Nor did he rest till he had demolished 
all those whom he believed either to be his ene- 
mies or too popular and strong to have in his 
way. Wecannot prejudge him from the stand- 
point of British civilization; his means to the end 
which he subsequently attained were rough and, 
in our eyes, perhaps, barbarous; but a gentle Vic- 
toria rule would have been of no use in that un- 
civilized country, which requires to be continually 
‘¢under the iron heel.’’ He now has the country 
completely at his feet, and a mere whisper of his, 
which may reach even the remotest corner of the 
kingdom, is as effectual as a battery of artillery. 
But he has had some trouble in acquiring this 
unprecedentedly strong position. The Ghilzai 
rebellion of ten years ago shook the principality 
to its foundation, and for a long time threatened 
to throw the whole country into tempestuous an- 
archy. But it was ultimately subdued, though 
not without much bloodshed and desolation. The 
revolt in 1888 of the Ameer’s cousin, Ishak Khan, 
a Sher Ali-ite, who was governor, and one might 
say autocrat, of Afghan Turkestan, was another 
formidable menace to the safety of the Kabul 
throne. Ishak Khan had several times been sum- 
moned to the Ameer’s presence in a friendly way, 
but bearing in mind what had happened to so 
many of his: colleagues in other parts of the do- 
minion, he had put off, with many ingenious ex- 
cuses, compliance with his monarch’s invitation. 
At length the Ameer, incensed at this repeated 
disobedience, dispatched an army against the de- 
linquent, which, however, the latter succeeded in 
overthrowing and dispersing. Ishak Khan there 
upon marched on toward Kabul with the wild idea 
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of capturing the city, but he was met on the way 
by a more destructive force than his own, com- 
manded by the Ameer in person. Ishak Khan 
was soon defeated, and on finding that further 
struggle was hopeless, he absconded with a selec- 
tion of his most faithful followers, crossed the 
river Oxus, and took refuge in the very Russian 
city, Samarcand, where Abdur Rahman had spent 
so many years of his exile. Ishak Khan and his 
following are now the guests of Russia, from 
whom they receive a decent competency. The 
Ameer continued his march on to Mogar-i-Sharif, 
and spent about a year or so in Ishak Khan’s late 


domain in settling the affairs of government, and 
in putting to torture and death those whom he 
believed to have furthered or favored his enemy’s 
designs. 

There have since been several revolts against 
his authority, principal among which was the 
great Hazara outbreak, between Kabul and Herat. 
This was a Shiah versus Sunni contest, and ended, 
of course, in the complete success of the Ameer. 
His Highness is a Sunni follower of the Prophet. 
Most of the Persians are Shiahs, and consequently 
there are a great many of the latter in Afghanis- 
tan, especially on its western limits. Another 
mixed tribe of Hazaras toward Kandahar also 
broke out, but were likewise crushed in the end. 
The Mongols, too, occupying territory close upon, 
if not in, the province of Kabul, have more than 
once shown their teeth, which, however, meta- 
phorically speaking, have in the long run been 
successfully extracted. There is not likely to be 
another revolt of any magnitude during the life 
of the present Ameer, who has subjugated the 
country so completely and unmistakably as to be 
now able to interlard with his still unbrokep 
rigor a modicum of kingly generosity and conde- 
scension; while his supposed exaltation to the 
very highest attainable position under the Prophet 
stimulates his subjects to admiration, reverence, 
and individual and collective allegiance. His 
name and his doings are only criticised in sup- 
pressed whispers and eulogized in loud shouts, 
and woe betide the monstrous dare-devil who 
ventures to say or even to remotely hint abroad 
anything which is not in his Highness’ praise. 
The Ameer evidently does not believe in the re- 
lations between England and Afghanistan being 
conducted through a subordinate government; 
this is exemplified by the eagerness he evinced to 
have an ambassador in London as a proper inter- 
mediary. He must have been disappointed be- 
yond measure at the refusal of his request, for it 
is clear that he had set his heart upon it. 


THE AMEER’S RELATIONS WITH FOREIGNERS. 


The Ameer treats his English and other for- 
eign employees with much consideration and hos- 
pitality, and pays them all well. He has indeed 
a great respect for a white face so long as its pos- 
sessor is ‘‘straight,’’ and practical, and brave, as 
he has usually found Englishmen whom he has 
met. His suspicions with regard to us are only 
in respect of our diplomacy and our international 
dealings, and he probably has more real respect 
for his veterinary surgeon than for a viceroy. 
His treatment of Sir Salter Pyne has bound the 
latter to him with the most affectionate bonds. 
Whether Pyne has or ever had much influence 
with the Ameer is doubtful. He guides him, no 
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doubt, in engineering questions, but in those af- 
fecting the nation or its government the Ameer 
is very unlikely to be influenced by anyone. 
Pyne would soon come to grief if the Ameer 
found him dabbling in diplomacy or offering sug- 
gestions under that head. Indeed, Sir Salter 
Pyne knows better. 

In 1883 the Ameer complained of his impecu- 
nious condition and the impossibility of carrying 
on the government without assistance. He was 
granted a subsidy of one lakh of rupees a month, 
which the Durand mission of ten years later 
raised to a lakh and a half. He has been pre- 
sented with enormous quantities of arms and am- 
munition, including some valuable and useful 
field pieces, and under the Durand agreement of 
November 12, 1893, he is not only permitted to 
import warlike stores ad libitum, but has an 
engagement from us that we will help him in 
this respect. His army is now well equipped 
with the most modern rifles of precision, with a 
plentiful supply of ammunition ; while the ac- 
couterments and appointments which they can 
display are beyond what could ever have been 
pictured in an Afghan Ameer’s wildest dream. 
The factories at Kabul, established and devel- 
oped by that remarkably enterprising and suc- 
cessful Sir Salter Pyne, now turn out, indeed 
have for years been producing, a vast variety of 
weapons, machinery, and other impedimenta, 
which have considerably raised the status of the 
country and introduced artistic industry which 
does both the Ameer and his chief engineer the 
greatest credit. These innovations have also 
made the Ameer’s position more firm ; it would 
be no child’s-play now for any European power 
to attempt an invasion of Kabul. During the 
first few years of his reign, Abdur Rahman 
evinced much anxiety to have a properly defined 
boundary all around his dominions, and this led to 
the appointment, in 1884, of joint British and 
Russian commissions to delimitate his northern 
frontier from the river Hari Rud on the Persian 
border eastward to the river Amu Daria, or Oxus. 
From the latter point to the Victoria Lake the 
river itself had, in 1873, been mutually agreed 
upon between England and Russia as the bound- 
ary, though the informality of the agreement 
had practically turned it into a dead letter ; for 
both Sher Ali and Abdur Rahman continued to 
occupy territory trans-Oxus, which was only re- 
cently evacuated in accordance with arrange- 
ments come to in connection with the demarca- 
tion in the Pamir district between Victoria Lake 
and the Chinese border. 

The demarcation from Persia eastward was a 
complete success, and except for the well-known 
and unfortunate incident at Panjdeh, in which 


the Russians seized territory actually at the time 
in the Ameer’s possession, there was no contre- 
temps upon which England need look back with 
regret. The Ameer’s representative, Kazi Sad- 
ud-din, knowing, but often misinterpreting, his 
master’s suspicious nature, gave Sir West Ridge- 
way some trouble, but he never succeeded in di- 
verting the British commander from any purpose 
he had firmly decided upon. On his way back 
to India Sir West Ridgeway and his officers vis- 
ited the Ameer at his capital and were much 
struck with his strong, arrogant, egotistic, and . 
determined character. 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD ENGLAND. 


In the meantime the Ameer had (in the spring 
of 1885) met Lord Dufferin at Rawal Pindi, 
where some very important negotiations took 
place, terminating in the Ameer’s solemn and 
publicly expressed loyalty to the queen-empress, 
and his everlasting friendship to the British 
nation. At a banquet at which were present, 
among many other high dignitaries, the vice- 
roy—Lord Dufferin—the Duke of Connaught, 
several native chiefs, two commanders-in-chief, 
and a couple of lieutenant-governors, the Ameer 
drew from a golden sheath a beautiful sword 
which had been presented to him by the viceroy, 
and in avery animated oration declared that with 
that sword would he smite to the earth the ene- 
mies of the British Government. He was in- 
tensely interested and amazed at seeing our splen- 
did display of troops, whose march past and sub- 
sequent maneuvers he watched with the eye of 
an enthusiastic soldier. On his way back to 
Kabul a Peshawur missionary presented him with 
a Protestant Bible, which, in spite of his relig- 
ious bigotry, he very graciously accepted. 

In the matter of trade and passage through his 
country the Ameer is irreconcilably obdurate. 
Here again his inordinately suspicious character 
comes in, for no trade king or syndicate has yet 
been able to move him in this matter, though he 
must see quite plainly that the opening up of 
Afghanistan to the benefits of external trade 
would eventually enrich the country and improve — 
his own revenues. With similar jealousy and 
want of trustfulness in the motives of others, he 
closes his country to foreign travelers almost as 
selfishly as the Thibetans have closed theirs. It 
is only te special individuals of rank and impor- 
tance that he will concede the privilege of a pro- 
tected passage. Albeit there is, comparatively 
speaking, little danger involved in traveling in 
Afghanistan. The writer was very recently in 
what was years ago one of the most uncivilized 
bazaars in the country, and the Afghans were 
most civil and obliging. 


- 
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It is most interesting to listen to the Ameer’s 
public speeches. They are really marvels of elo- 
quence, verbosity, egotism, logic, exaggeration, 
plausibility, and affected disingenuousness com- 
bined. His darbaris and other listeners stand in 
front of him transfixed, and he plays upon their 
temporarily hypnotized faculties with greedy avid- 
ity, dismissing them after a fiery but neverthe- 
less perfectly self-controlled harangue, some- 
times lasting three or four hours, with feelings of 
awe and wonderment. In addition to being a 
genius, the Ameer appears a very widely read 
man, with almost a supernaturally retentive mem- 
ory, for he can quote and recite volumes of 
valuable matter and place interpretations upon 
what he has read and heard which a Daniel 
would be proud of. Ina recent speech, for ex- 
ample, he referred to an incident in French his- 
tory of thirty years ago, and he seems to have 
followed ‘pretty closely the events connected with 
the Turco-Greek war. He is a singularly inter- 
esting man to get into conversation with, provided 
one can speak either Persian or Pushtu. He does 
not speak English, and talking to him through an 
interpreter is not satisfactory. He believes him- 
self a connecting link of Alexander the Great, all 
other links separating him from that renowned 
monarch having been rusty and rotten. 

The Ameer’s habits are very regular, and, un- 
like the majority of Oriental potentates, he is 
neither a gourmand nor an excessive drinker. 
’ He also has a great antipathy to the opium vice, 
resorting to this soporific only when his ailment 
is excruciatingly troublesome. 

ECCENTRICITIES OF CONDUCT. 

In some phases of his dealings with the Indian 
Government the Ameer has exhibited not only 
‘unfriendliness, but a stubborn blindness to his 
_ own good. His encroachments in independent 
* Waziristan; his unlawful occupation of similar 
territory in Bajour; his endeavors to obtain su- 
premacy over the Mohmands and others, all in 
violation of the clearest mutual understanding 
with the British, gave much trouble; while his 
refusal to send a commissioner to jointly settle 
the Afghan- Waziristan boundary after he had 
agreed to do so was anything but a laurel to his 
honor. The revolt of the Waziris following upon 
this pointed to grave suspicion of his Highness’ 
hand being in some way in it, especially when, on 
the Ameer’s assumption of the title of ‘‘ Zia-ul- 
Mitatiwadeen”’ (or, the ‘‘ Light of Union and 
Faith”), Mulla’ Powindat, the leader of the at- 
tack on Wano, was received at Kabul and enter- 
tained in the most friendly manner by his High- 
ness. Up to this time, be it remembered, the 
Mulla had been in open enmity with the Ameer, 
who had offered a reward of Rs.10,000 for his 
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head. Indeed, for many years the Ameer’s in- 
explicably strange attitude along the whole bor- 
der, especially during the last six or seven years 
on that portion of it which lies between the Kur- 
ram and Kandahar, could not but arouse a sus- 
picion both in England and in Indiaas to his fidelity. 

Another instance, which breathed anything 
but friendly amenities, was the arrogant and rude 
behavior of his son the ‘‘ Shahzada,” who visited 
us here in 1895. Anyone could see with half 
an eye that this bumpkin, whose impudent atti- 
tude was too studied to be natural, was acting 
under precise instructions received from his father. 
To have deputed such a rustic to pay court to our 
queen-empress and to rub shoulders with royalty 
and other refined and polished society constituted 
in itself almost an outrage upon cultured Eng- 
land. But that the Ameer should have, as he 
apparently did, coached up the boy before start- 
ing to an attitude of perspicuous incivility, was in- 
solence to the British nation. How the Ameer 
could have supposed that an attitude of this char- 
acter could insure success in the delicate mission 
intrusted to the Shahzada of getting Her majesty’s 
consent to receive an Afghan envoy at the Court 
of St. James it is difficult to conceive. The 
boy’s behavior, both on his journeys from and to 
Afghanistan and while in Europe, will be remem- 
bered for at least a few decades. A question has 
been raised somewhere as to why he did not visit 
Constantinople. It is believed that the Sultan, 
who reads with his tongue in his cheek the 
Ameer’s assumption of Mussulman headship and 
prophetic pretensions, did not wish to be bothered 
with this so-called ‘‘ Prince” Nasirulla. 

The Ameer’s methods of punishment are varied 
and singularly ingenious. Kabul is too far from 
London to enable us to hear of them all; but a 
story was told by a traveler who visited Kabul 
some years ago which gave three specimens of 
his originality in this respect. One old man got 
his beard pulled out by the roots in public darbar 
for some offense against the tenets of the Ameer’s” 
autocracy; another, who was a baker, and had” 
sold short weight, was sentenced to be roasted in 
his own oven; a third, who had mentioned to his 
friends (?) that the Russians were advancing on 
Kabul, was placed on the top of a tall pole, upon 
which had been fastened a small stool, where he 
was commanded to shout vociferously ‘‘the Rus- 
sians are coming.’’ Should he lack in his en- 
ergies or give way to a doze there was a sentry 
below who would remind him of his duty by a 
prod from his fixed bayonet. 

There is sufficient evidence that the Ameer was 
erroneously suspected of complicity in the dis. 
turbances and combined revolt raised against the 
British by the frontier tribes. He seems neither 
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to have helped nor to have encouraged these mis- 
guided factions in their lamentable outbreaks; 
and his straightforward and dignified repudiation 
of his guilt, viewed in the light of his subsequent 
demeanor and proceedings, has a genuineness 
about it which should satisfy the most skepti- 
cal. We can hardly hold him responsible, under 
the peculiar circumstances of this case, if the acts 
of certain recalcitrant sections of his people im- 
plied their countenance or approval of a religious 
uprising. Nevertheless, the knowledge that Eng- 
land is prepared to pull them up for any disloyal- 
ty of this kind may be a wholesome lesson for him 
in the future. 

In unmistakably strong language the Ameer 
upbraids them for their foolish, deceitful, and 
villainous conduct in taking up arms against a 
government (the British) who have always treat- 
ed them so well. He rejects with some emphasis 
the pretensions of these tribes in the matter of a 
jehad, pointing out to them in the most signifi- 
cant terms that they have no power under the 
Koran to declare a jehad. He says in a procla- 
mation to his own people, published broadcast: 
«« Why do you call these disturbances jehad or 
ghoza? The first condition of a jehad is the co- 
éperation of the King of Islam (¢.e., himself). It 


is curious that the king is on friendly terms with. 


the English, and yet you are making a fuss about 
jehad.” 

He then goes on to observe that the tribesmen, 
in talking among themselves, give the cause of 
the rising to the British occupation of Chitral and 
Swat, and continues: «‘I tell you that in taking 
possession of Chitral the object of the British 
Government is not to assess revenue or to tax 
the people.” 

He then proceeds to tell the revolting tribes 
that he has nothing to do with their affairs, and 
has no concern with them, because he has no 
trust in them. 
think that, like Sher Ali, the Ameer, with whom 
England went to war in 1878, I am such a fool 
as to annoy and offend others for your sake. 
Your real object is to make me fight with the 
British Government and if I were to do such a 
foolish thing I am sure you would assume the 
position of simple spectators.”’ 

His proclamations are too long to reproduce, 
but they are most interesting state papers. It is 
necessary to observe that one of them, which 
condemns the idea of a jehad, is dated Au- 
gust 13—that is to say, about four days before 
he received the letter from the government of 
India regarding the reported complicity of his 
people, his troops, and his commander-in-chief in 
the rebellion. There is one thing noticeable in 
his proclamations: it is that he ignores all know]l- 


‘¢Do not,” he says, ‘‘ be led to’ 


edge of the ‘‘mad” mollah. Having dilated 
upon the position of the tribes and shown how 
they tendered their allegiance to the British Gov- 
ernment, accepted allowances, and made agree- 
ments, he observes that they have now, without 
any cause, raised disturbances and rebellion at 
the instance of a fakir ‘‘ whose parentage is not 
even known to the King of Islam.”’ 

So much for the ‘‘ mad” mollah, who declared, 
which a good many in India and England be- 
lieved, that he had the assistance and support of 
the Ameer. His Highness, with his unique knowl- 
edge of mollahs and their proclivities, must have 
thought the British frontier officials very unwary 
to have allowed the rising to so coolly initiate 
itself without any check. 

A very tiny spark may, if not trampled out, 
be the nucleus of the conflagration of a city. So 
it was in this instance. Had immediate steps 
been taken to seize the so-called ‘*‘ mad” mollah 
(who, by the way, was no more mad than those 
who so stigmatized him), the outbreak might 
have been nipped in the bud. 

In summing up the Ameer’s character it is 
difficult to form an opinion as to whether his many 
and great merits do not outweigh his strange and 
inseparably inherent demerits. But we may safely 
conjecture that so diametrically opposed are his 
nature and attributes to those qualities which 
commend themselves to enlightened Englishmen 
that the majority of what we regard in him as 
good he probably himself considers bad ; while 
many of those palpable demerits of his which are 
most revolting to our cultured senses form in his 
estimation rather the better side of his character. 
Yet, when he meets an English gentleman he 
can, in spite of his naturally uncouth and domi- 
neering tendencies, be as courteous and deferen- 
tial as an ancient Abercorn. The writer can per- 
sonally vouch for this. He is, moreover, one of 
the most hospitable Orientals one has had the 
honor to meet. Nothing is, in his view, good - 
enough for anyone whom he welcomes as a 
guest. But Afghans are still Afghans, and it 
will take some centuries to break through their 
native idiosyncrasies. One sterling good quaiity 
of the Ameer’s must be admitted: he is intensely 
patriotic, and whatever he has done which has 
appeared opprobrious in our eyes, he has always 
had at heart the good of his country and of his 
people. 

On the whole, it will be more to our advantage 
than otherwise that his Highness should not be 
cut off for many years ; and we may as well end 
this article by wishing long life and prosperity in 
what is really virtuous and noble and progressive 
to his Highness the Ameer, Sir Abdur Rahman 
Khan, G.C.S.I. 








THE NEW CANADIAN RECIPROCITY MOVEMENT. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


6 Secor visit to Washington of the Canadian 
premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and of his 
colleague in the Ministry, Mr. Daviess, brings 
up anew the whole question of taking down the 
Customs barriers which prevent full reciprocal 
trade between the United States and Canada. 
Sir Wilfrid’s primary purpose in going to Wash- 
ington was not, however, to reopen this ques- 
tion. When he was in Europe at the Queen’s 
Jubilee he met General John W. Foster, who 
gave him a cordial invitation to come to our seat 
of government and talk over the Bering Sea 
controversy. It was in the settlement of this 
controversy, rather than by offering concessions 
to American goods seeking market in Canada, 
that the Canadian statesman hoped to secure 
some letting down of the bars of the Dingley 
tariff law in favor of the main products of 
Canada. I think he has approached the ques- 
tion from the wrong side. In the American 
mind, reciprocity with Canada means that our 
neighbors are to take their tariff off from our 
manufactured goods in return for such action on 
our part as will admit free of duty to this coun- 
try their barley, lumber, hay, potatoes, and eggs. 
We do not admit that they have any right to kill 
in the open sea the seals which are on their way 
to the breeding-grounds upon the islands which 
we own. In offering to trade this assumed right 
against the very valuable privilege of shipping 
their farm products to our market free of duty, 
they seem to us to be trying to accomplish the 
old trick of swapping off something for nothing. 
Were Sir Wilfrid prepared to propose genuine 
reciprocal trade, offering us the free admission 
of farm machinery, mining machinery, leather 
goods, fruits, and textile fabrics, in exchange 
for our free admission of Canadian lumber, 
barley, and eggs, the negotiations would cer- 
tainly have assumed a different phase. He 
was not prepared to do this, for the reason that 
such a proposition would meet with the earnest 
opposition of a large number of people who have 
engaged in manufacturing in Canada in recent 
years under the shelter of protective duties im- 
posed by the government of his predecessor, Sir 
John MacDonald. 

The growth of manufacturing in Canada has 
greatly complicated the reciprocity question. The 
old reciprocity treaty, negotiated in 1854 by the 
Canadian Governor-General, Lord Elgin, and by 





our Secretary of State, William L. Marcy, pro- 
vided only for the free admission of natural 
products. It lasted until 1866, when it was 
abrogated by the United States. It was a one- 
sided affair, for the reason that we had no farm 
products or lumber which Canada wanted to buy 
from us, whereas Canada had a large surplus of 
products for which the United States offered the 
best and almost the only market. The abroga- 
tion of the treaty was, however, more a matter of 
sentiment than business. We were still sore 
about the attitude of England during our civil 
war, and about the friendly refuge given to our 
rebels in Cangda,.and it was probably this feel- 
ing more than any commercial considerations 
that led our Government to abandon the treaty. 

Shortly after the abrogation of the old reci- 
procity treaty a very strong statesman came to 
the head of affairs in Canada. Sir John Mac- 
Donald was a protectionist. He had seen with 
his own eyes the flourishing manufacturing con- 
cerns of the New England States, and of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and he could see no rea- 
son why Canada should not manufacture the 
goods, implements, and machinery which she re- 
quired. After a long struggle against the old 
free-trade idea, inherited from England, Sir John 
was able to put through the Canadian Parliament 
a protective tariff bill, levying duties upon all im- 
ports averaging about 33 per cent. ad valorem. 
No discrimination was made in favor of England 
in this bill, and there was a good deal of chiding 
in the English press of the heartless treatment of 
the mother country shown by the Canadian colo- 
nies. Still, there was no resentment, because 
English statesmen knew very well that the thread 
which attached Caneda to the British empire was 
a very slender one and would not bear much 
strain. The right of the Canadians to impose 
whatever duties they pleased and to place Great 
Britain on the same footing with other foreign 
countries was fully conceded; the new protective 
policy was called the ‘‘ National Policy” by the 
Canadian conservative newspapers, and this term 
was commonly abbreviated, in political discussions, 
into the «*N. P.” Whether the ‘‘N. P.” was 
wisdom or folly is the main question which has 


' divided the Conservative and Liberal parties in 


Canada for a great many years. 
The nationa: policy lost ground after the death 
of Sir John MacDonald. His successor in the 
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premiership, Six George Tupper, lacked ability 
as a political leader and skill to resist the vigor- 
ous attacks of the Liberals, who wore away the 
Conservative majorities in one province after an- 
other until they finally obtained control of the 
Parliament and the government. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, as the leader of the opposition, formed 
a new cabinet and became the premier. He had 
constantly attacked the high-tariff policy of the 
Conservatives, and had favored efforts for reci- 
procity with the United States. It is one thing, 
however, to advocate free trade on the stump as 
the leader of an opposition party, and quite an- 
other thing to put it in the shape of legislation 
when such a party comes into power. Sir Wil- 
frid and his associates at Ottawa found themselves 
in much the same condition as President Cleve- 
land and his cabinet were in when they came into 
power in Washington in 1893, pledged by their 
platform to antagonize the protective-tariff system. 
A multitude of protective interests have grown 
up in Canada under the so-called national policy 
of Sir John MacDonald which would be ruined, 
or at least grievously hurt, if any reciprocity treaty 
were made with the United States which should 
admit our manufactures free of duty to the Cana- 
dian markets. Proprietors of these concerns and 
their host of employees and attendants had votes, 
and no political leader was ready to turn his back 
upon them. To destroy the infant industries of 
Canada would be a very bold and hazardous act 
for any Canadian statesman to undertake. Sir 
Wilfrid in power is probably as sincere a free 
trader as was Sir Wilfrid as an opposition leader, 
but he is now bound to go slowly and feel his 
way carefuHy. This is why he appears in Wash- 
ington with the Bering Sea question and some 
minor fisheries questions as a stock in trade with 
which to barter for the opening of our markets 
to Canadian farm products and lumber. 
Canadians have a far greater interest in recip- 
rocal trade than we can have in the United 
States. They form a thin and narrow fringe of 
population, stretching along our borders for four 
thousand miles, with the barren and frozen North 
at their backs. Their natural trade centers are 
in the United States. There are very few points 
in this fringe of population which are not nearer 
to some American large city than to any consider- 
- able cityin Canada. New Brunswick and Quebec 
would trade with Boston and New York if cus- 
toms duties did not stand in the way; Ontario 
would trade with Buffalo and with Detroit; 
Manitoba would trade with St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, and Duluth; the new mining regions of the 
eastern part of British Columbia would go to 
Spokane for supplies, and the western part of 
British Columbia would do business with Port- 
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land, Seattle, and Tacoma. There can be no 
question that if full reciprocal trade were estab- 
lished between Canada and the United States, 
Canadians would gain far more than we would, 
for the simple reason-that the markets of a na- 
tion of seventy million people are worth far more 
than those of a nation of five million. It would 
no doubt be of considerable advantage to the 
manufacturers along our northern border to be 
able to sell their wares freely in Canada, but it is 
vital to the welfare of the Canadians to find a 
sale in the United States for their great surplus 
of agricultural products, and for the lumber in 
their forests. They have tried hard of late to 
open European markets, being a proud and 
plucky people, and have secured friendly assist- 
ance from English statesmen, but every Canadian 
knows that the markets which lie at their doors, 
right across the international boundary line, are 
worth far more to them than all the markets 
across the Atlantic. 

We may expect in time that the Canadian 
Government will send a much more liberal 
proposition to Washington than the one which 
the prime minister now feels warranted in mak- 
ing. The Liberals have lately come into power 
in Ottawa, after being in a minority for almost a 
generation, and they are naturally timid and cau- 
tious. They feel themselves commissioned by 
the people to establish, if possible, freer trade 
relations with other countries, and especially 
with the United States, but they are much ham- 
pered by the necessity of taking care of the nu- 
merous young industries that: were established 
under the protective policy of their antagonists, 
the Conservatives. Ifthey could gain free entry 
to the United States for even such a minor arti- 
cle as eggs they would feel that they had accom- 
plished a good work, and one which would meet 
with the applause of their constituents, but they 
could not afford to do this at the expense of 
any important Canadian manufacturing interest. 
They are sharp traders, but they will learn that 
they must bring something to market worth sell- 
ing if they wish to deal with the Yankees. 

While considering the political difficulties 
which stand in the way of the liberal statesmen 
of Canada who would like to negotiate a reci- 
procity treaty, we must not overlook the fact 
that there are also political difficulties on our side 
of the line. The farmers in our northern border 


‘states have been educated by the protectionist 


newspapers and the Republican politicians into 
the belief that it would be highly detrimental to 
their interests to allow Canadian farm products 
to come into our markets free of duty. They will 
probably make a strenuous protest through their 
representatives in Congress against a new reci- 
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procity treaty. The lumbermen of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota would vehemently op- 
pose the abrogation of the present duties on Ca- 
nadian lumber. Under the Wilson-Gorman bill, 
our Western cities were flooded with cheap Cana- 
dian lumber, and scores of sawmills in our own 
pineries were obliged to shut down. If, there- 
fore, a treaty could be agreed upon between our 
State Department and the Canadian Ministers, its 
confirmation by the Senate would be by no means 
certain. I do not think that the prejudice among 
our Northern farmers against free trade in Cana- 
dian farm products is justifiable; but it exists, 
and must be reckoned with. Our wheat-growers 
in the Northwest would not be injured it Mani- 
toba wheat were allowed to come in free of duty, 
for the reason that the price of wheat is governed 
by the supply and demand of the entire world. 
Our great milling industries in Minneapolis and 
at the head of Lake Superior would unquestion- 
ably be benefited if the hard wheat of Manitoba 
could be obtained free of duty for grinding into 
flour. With barley the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. . We produce enough to supply the needs of 
all our breweries. Ontario is a natural barley 
country. If her large barley product, which has 
only a short haul to reach our Eastern markets, 
were thrown into those markets in competition 
with the products of our Western States our bar- 
ley farmers would unquestionably suffer. The 
Canadian statesmen talk a good deal about the in- 
jury done to their farmers by our duties on eggs 
and poultry. This seems to be a small matter, 
but they regard it as important. In view of the 
fact that eggs have been imported in recent years 
from France and from Denmark, it would seem 
as if we might allow the Canadian chicken-yards 
to compete with our own without fear of suffer- 
ing much loss. 

Canadians must feel, as we do in the United 
States, that in all these little questions of seals, 
and fish, and reciprocal trade we are, upon both 
sides of the line, skirmishing upon the borders 
of the great question of political union. Cana- 
dians had their loyalty to the British empire 
much stimulated last year by the spectacles of 
the Queen’s Jubilee, when black men, brown 
men, yellow men, and white men from the four 
corners of the earth marched in columns to sym- 
bolize the world-wide extent of the empire and 
the loyalty of all its subjects. Our northern 
neighbors are proud to belong to such a mighty 
empire, but they all know that they remain mem- 
bers of it at serious cost to their business inter- 
ests, and under the weight of serious impediments 
to their growth and general development. Their 
most ambitious young men go to the States to 
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find a broader field of activity than they can 
secure at home. There are Canadians enough in 
either Boston, New York, or Chicago to make a 
first-class Canadian city, and there are Canadian 
farmers enough in our Northwestern States to 
people a new Canadian province. If the old 
sentimental tie of loyalty to the mother country 
should be severed, all the Canadian provinces, 
from Newfoundland to British Columbia, would 
gravitate to the United States by the powerful 
force of business interests. Whether a reciprocity 
treaty would help or hinder a tendency which all 
must recognize, is an interesting question. Full 
freedom of trade between the two countries would 
remove, on one side, the chief inducement to 
political union but it would establish such inti- 
mate commercial and social relations that Cana- 
dians and Americans would come to know each 
other much better than they do now, and to like 
and respect each other. Many old prejudices 
would be removed, and the way would be open 
for a candid consideration of the question of 
uniting the destinies of the two peoples. It 
might be argued, on the other hand, that high- 
tariff walls and a policy of exclusion of Canadian 
trade would be so detrimental to the business 
interests of Canada that she would be sure, in 
time, to seek relief under the American flag. 
Our policy should evidently be one of friendly 
waiting. We know that there is not room on the 
North American continent for two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations, and we believe that in the ripeness of 
time the Canadian provinces will come to us with- 
out the shock of war, and of their own free accord. 

We need not think the less of our Canadian 
neighbors for trying to drive a hard bargain with 
us in the reciprocity treaty. We gave them free 
lumber under the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill, and 
they gave us nothing in return. They probably 
did not think much of our shrewdness at the time, 
for they would willingly have made a large con- 
cession to our trade for this very valuable priv- 
ilege. They have grown somewhat accustomed 
to getting something for nothing, but they now 
have to deal with an administration at Washing- 
ton that is not at all disposed to give free access 
to our markets without: getting something valu- 
able in return. If a new reciprocity treaty is 
made, the Canadians must expect to give a quid 
pro quo for everything they get. They want to 
sell us their mutton, beef, eggs, lumber, hay, and 
barley, and we want to sell them our shoes, cloth- 
ing, farm implements, and mining machinery. 
Here is certainly a good basis for a trade. We 
shall not throw into the bargain any such inter- 
national question as the preservation of seal life 
in Bering’s Sea. 











OUR AMERICAN REPUBLICS—THEIR TRUE 
LINES OF PROGRESS. 


BY ALEX. D. 


BE as unusual interest in international subjects, 
such as the Cuban and Venezuelan ques- 
tions, the Monroe Doctrine, the Nicaragua Canal, 
and the Alaskan boundary, naturally draw atten- 
tion to the past and future of the American re- 
publics. It is therefore an appropriate time to 
glance over the record of their first century and 
forward to their future domestic and foreign pol- 
icy and material possibilities. 

The nineteenth century of the Christian era 
may be called the first century of American re- 
publics, for eighteen, or all but one, of the total 
mumber were born during that period, mainly be- 
tween 1810 and 1825. The approaching com- 
mencement of the twentieth century of the Chris- 
tian era will :naugurate their second century. 


I.—A CENTURY OF EXPANSION. 


At the beginning of the present century—Jan- 
uary, 1800—there was but one republic in exist- 
ence in the New World; the then infant republic, 
the United States, and it occupied but 5 per cent. 
of the total area of America. All the rest was 
owned by European nations. 

The respective areas of their American posses- 
sions and of the single republic were as follows, 
in square miles: 


PRONE aa nueva scare deus te 7,028,628, or 45.7 per cent. 
MARCA ESPEN 660) oo.6e caecsesces 3,719,109, ‘6 24.2 “ 8 
BORGIR ecc Ly nei selves acess 3,209,878, * 20.9 “ & 
URITET SEAGOS «0 6.csiccsscocescce. 827,844, * 5.4 % 6 
WRENS eens aodsioe<s.0i00k ve8s 577,800, “ aa « & 
WE acy eica vo lssee Lescgoes meme "ORE SS 
INOGHOPIGDGESS. o560c0svicescies an ie 
WGIRAM Era vraceikccinsdetse vende a OE + Gs 
Total, three Americas...... 15,392,858 100 per cent. 


By reference to the accompanying map it will 
be seen that all South America, all Central Amer- 
ica, all the West Indies, Mexico, all the United 
States west of the Mississippi, the Floridas east 
of the Mississippi, and all the great territory 
extending northward from the United States 
to the Arctic Ocean, were then under European 
domination. Spain owned the lion’s share, her 
possessions in the three Americas being greater 
than that of all other European powers and nearly 
double the present area of the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska. During the century nearly 
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7,000,000 square miles of her colossal posses- 
sions have been transferred into American repub- 
lics, until to-day she has nothing left in the New . 
World except two islands, Cuba and Porto Rico, 
with the prospect that they too will join the sis- 
terhood of republics before the close of the pres- 
ent century, which has but three short years left. 
The possessions of Great Britain are practically 
the same as in 1800. It is a significant fact that 
she owns twenty-nine times more territory in 
America than in Europe. 

Contrasted with the United States, the respec- 
tive areas are as follows in square miles: 


British possessions in America..............04: 3,626,352 
United States, including Alaska............... 3,602,990 


Stated in detail, the British possessions are as 
follows: 


The Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland, 
Ste NGO AINGRIC occ cccccencccdctcssedesoces 3,498,200 


British Honduras, in Central America......... 7,562 
British Guiana, in South America............. 109,000 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, and other islands in 
CHE WHORE FHOIOD 6 coh ccoccdeaenessacuynceus sens 11,57 
Siiigt ee ceo 5 ds cel cs cenedeondestusdacese 20 
OREN cae dc decdeveccusvatscc baveeesdateveecees 3,626,352 


Portugal, which at the beginning of the cen- 
tury held American territory nearly as large as 
the area af Europe, has retired from the field, 
and her former possessions now constitute the 
colossal Republic of Brazil. Russia, a few years 
ago, contributed over half a million square miles 
to the area of American republics by selling 
Alaska to the United States. 

France, which at the beginning of the year 
1800 held no American territory except Hayti 
and two or three other small islands, during that 
year repurchased from Spain the immense Louisi- 
ana territory, which comprises over one-third the 
present area of the United States. But in 1803, 
under the rule of Napoleon, she sold it to the 
United States to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of England. The great service thereby 
rendered to the cause of American republics was 
forcibly stated by Napoleon to one of his coun- 
selors during the negotiation. He said: 

‘¢To emancipate nations from the commercial 
tyranny of England it is necessary to balance her 
influence by a maritime power that may one day 
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become her rival; that power is the United 
States. The English aspire to dispose of all the 
riches of the world. I shall be useful to the 
whole universe if I can prevent them ruling 
America as they rule Asia.” 

The Netherlands, which never owned a large 
area in“the New World, now possesses a small 
tract in South America called Dutch Guiana, 
and a few small islands in the West Indies. 
Denmark still owns enough in the West Indies 
to constitute a single plantation. 

In brief, the present ownership of the three 
Americas, as shown in the same diagram, is as 
follows in square miles : 


American Republics........ 11,632,426, or 75.6 per cent. 
CSRORE SITIGOEN so 5.6.50000400054% 8,626,352, ‘* 23.6 * 
RINNE: 5 5's sis ete srs si9' 499 Sisisteloie's S72B00; -** (cote 788 
DE INRUROMIGS 5 6:5;5-0: 80 si%0'c-0 bs 45404, ** Be! 
MED cocuesiansesensweaaumonas wee: ae ee 
ERAN NE 525 55'0 10650608 a uae niele Boa Gee’ Ess 
MMIGEL sss oeckwonseeesocnss 15,392,858 100 per cent. 


The above summary includes the islands as 
well as the continent; but as the Cuban question 
is one of absorbing interest we will give sepa- 
rately, and in detail, the ownership of the West 


Indies. It is as follows: 

Number of Area in Sq. 
Islands. Miles. 

ROSDRAING 15.00 coe a seh a osu Nan Sens aseun ar 2 39,562 
American Republics................. 1 26,247 
NOEDINE ASYROMAT 5 6:6 5:<.<:n:0:6 910:050:s0in'e esi0's1e oe 11,570 
MOM MINISES 5:5 c 514 oso o's 0 Wiis 0G Siesee N94 4400S 3 1,103 
DIMTNBTIADOES 5556s csccscsesaeesesencae 5 434 
BPIIENEC 1 i isav'oseaswanisa sue aesu iene 3 223 
RMAREA SOUNDS 5 oe saio'c oh s.o oso ore oneleien 0 0 
NITE wis \srvs ova cscs sia asmeuine oneieee 68 81,140 


The above comprises simply the islands large 
enough to be named in atlases or cyclopedias. 
As will be observed, the great and neighboring 
republic, the United States, is not represented in 
the list. Her only foothold there is one or more 
insignificant guano islands, not named on the 
maps, which have recently been discovered by 
citizens of the United States, and occupied by 
them under an act of Congress authorizing such 
possession. 

During the century the number of republics 
has increased from one to nineteen, and their 
territory from 5 to 76 per cent. of the total area 
of America, while the European possessions have 
dwindled from 95 to 24 per cent. Judging the 
future by the past, the American republics will 
continue to grow in numbers, territory, and 
power until they occupy the whole western 
hemisphere, both continent and islands. Amer- 
ica for American republics is manifest destiny! 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


DEVELOPMENT DURING THE FIRST CENTURY. 


The political and material progress of the re- 
publics during the century has been as gratifying 
as their territorial growth. In 1800, when the 
young republic, the United States, removed its 
temporary seat of government to a permanent 
home at Washington and began an era of ma- 
terial development and progress which attracted 
the admiration of the world, she was then the 
only American republic. Since then her con- 
stitution has become the model of the organic 
laws of eighteen others, one in North America, 
five in Central America, ten in South America, 
and two in the West Indies. 

At that time railways, telegraphs, steamships, 
telephones, electric lights, reapers and mowers, 
and other great factors in material development, 
were unknown. But during the century there 
have been constructed, in the various republics, 
210,000 miles of railway, at a cost of more than 
$12, 000,000,000, and 475,000 miles of telegraph - 
lines. 

There is perhaps no better way to illustrate 
their material progress than by citing the statis- 
tics of the annual products of the leading repub- 
lic—the United States. At the time of the last 
census—1890—the values of her annual products 
were: 


Manvifacttres: o.css:c.ss000cese< Serer $9,372,000,000 


BRIN TOC UCUS. ,0'5'5.0's:daoccs a sensi see esters 2,460,000, 000 
ONOEG DIPOG MEH ia .04.5s.0c1es vcsiniccsc sce seene es 1,044,000, 000 
MAINGTAl NOG UOUB. ..q.<ciss0:6001¢ 100% wontincser 587,000,000 
Pishery Products 6.0 0c cccccecocccseucsss 45,000,000 

Total annual products..............6.. $13,508, 000,000 


In other words, one year’s product m the 
United States is greater in value than the total 
cost of all her railway lines built during the past 
century. In wealth, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures the United States already ranks first among 
the nations of the earth. But in this grand race 
for material development, progress, and wealth 
the other American republics are developing re- 
markable speed. Mexico, under the broad-gauge 
and progressive statesmanship of President Diaz, 
inaugurated a few years ago a system of public 
improvements more comprehensive than any 
American nation ever before attempted at any 
given time. Under the magic touch of the rail- 
way-builders she has been transformed into one 
of the most prosperous of nations. 

Brazil and the Argentine Republic, with their 
immense areas and boundless natural wealth, have 
also entered the race for agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial development, and are making a 
record of progress worthy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Similar tributes might be paid to the other 
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American republics did space permit, for they 
are thoroughly imbued with the progressive spirit 
of this material age. 


II.—POLICIES AND POSSIBILITIES OF 
THE SECOND CENTURY. 


But marvelous as has been the progress of the 
republics during the present century, it is but a 
prelude to the greater and grander development 
which the coming century will inaugurate. The 
present century has equipped them with steam 
and electricity, improved agricultural implcments 
and mining machinery, great manufacturing 
plants, railways and steamships, and inventions 
of endless variety, to make comparatively easy 
the future material development, which in magni- 
tude, quality, rapidity, and far-reaching effect 
upon civilization will, if the fundamental mistakes 
of European nations be avoided, eclipse the most 
brilliant efforts of all previous ages. 

With such possibilities and prospects for the 
near future, the question naturally arises, What 
should be their policy toward each other and the 
outside world ? The relations of the republics to 
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one another has, as far as the United States is 
concerned, long been a well-settled policy—a 
policy of peace and good will by the elder toward 
the eighteen younger sister republics. They having 
complimented her by copying, to a greater or less 
extent, her written constitution, self-interest, as 
well as a becoming pride in her own political in- 
stitutions, has naturally stimulated an active in- 
terest in their welfare. 

Even before their independence was established, 
the friendship of the United States was well ex- 
pressed by Jefferson, who, in 1816, declared: 

‘¢ Every kindness which can be shown to the 
South and Central Americans, every friendly 
office and aid within the limits of the law of 
nations, I would cheerfilly extend to them with- 
out any fear whatever/ of Spanish displeasure. 
For this, indeed, would only be a reassertion of 
our own independence.” 

That this sentiment is reciprocated by the 
younger sister's is manifest from the proceedings 
of the recent International American Conference 
at Washington, and from the establishment there 
of a permanent Bureau of American Republics, 
whose magnificent mission it is to promote the 
peace, material development, progress, and pros- 
perity of the three Americas. 


Owners or AMERICA 


in 1897 
ZB American Republics 
1.632.426 Sq Miles 


or 76 per cent. 


[) Evrepean Nations 
3.760.432 Sq Miles 
or 24 per cent. 


TERRITORIAL GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 
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PEACE AND GOOD WILL. 


The example of the United States has not only 
shaped the policy of the republics toward one 
another, but also toward the nations of the Old 
World. It is a policy of ‘‘ peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none.” 

Not only in their intercourse with one another, 
but with the outside world, should the American 
republics scrupulously avoid the destructive war 
policy of European nations during the present 
century—wars which, in the aggregate, have cost 
over one hundred billion dollars ($100,000, 000,- 
000). 

It ts for the republics to choose whether they will 
pursue a similar policy, or, on the contrary, devote 
their energies and expenditures to the arts of peace. 
In brief, they must choose between a nineteenth- 
century Hurvpean policy of destruction and a 
twentieth-century American policy of construction 
—between wars and arbitration. 


ARBITRATION AS A PRACTICAL POLICY. 


For some unaccountable reason, the farmers, 
laborers, and taxpayers, and, until quite recently, 
the boards of trade and other commercial bodies, 
have seemed to consider international peace and 
arbitration as a glittering generality, and vision- 
ary; in other words, as a theoretical question for 
the exclusive attention of the moralist and philan- 
thropist. The time has arrived when it should 
not only be treated as a practical business ques- 
tion, but as one of transcendent practical impor- 
tance. If the tariff is a business question for the 
consideration of Congress, of national and local 
boards of trade, of national, state, and local 
granges, and the national and local labor organ- 
izations, still more so are war debts, which are the 
corner-stone of tariff legislation. 

A few facts and figures Will make plain the 
practical side of the question. As above stated, 
the wars of Europe during the nineteenth cen- 
tury have cost over one hundred billion dol- 
lars ($100,000,000,000). Suppose the nineteen 
American republics, at peace with one another and 
the rest of the world, should, during the twentieth 
century, expend a similar sum for public improve 
ments, what would it accomplish ? 

It would build the Nicaragua Canal; the In- 
ter-Continental Railway, uniting the republics of 
North, Central, and South America; the Florida 
Ship Canal; improve permanently the Missis- 
sippi River and its principal ‘ibutaries, and pro- 
tect the valley from destructive floods ; improve 
the Amazon and its many tributaries ; the Ori- 
noco, La Plata, and other rivers in the various 
republics ; improve all the great harbors of the 
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Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts; irrigate the 
arid lands of the great West, and thereby quadru- 
ple the value of the 600,000,000 acres of public 
lands still owned by the general government ; 
erect much-needed new public buildings in the 
capitals of the nineteen republics and in their 
great commercial cities; erect lighthouses and 
life-saving stations, and inaugurate and complete 
hundreds of other public improvements that 
would give employment to labor and add to the 
prosperity and wealth of the republics. To state 
the case more concisely, 7¢ would build a thousand 
Nicaragua Canals at a cost of $100,000,000 each. 

The expenditure of such enormous sums of 
public money, whether for war or peace, destruc- 
tion or construction, is, then, clearly a subject 
for the consideration of the taxpayer, and the 
sooner he realizes that the question of interna- 
tional peace and arbitration is a business matter 
the better it will be for his own business interests. 

But arbitration relates to the policies of gov- 
ernments, and while the business interests just 
mentioned can create the necessary public senti- 
ment in the respective republics, it devolves upon 
the republics themselves to take the lead in the 
solution of this problem, so vitally important to 
the future welfare of their taxpayers and citi- 
zens. They are already committed to the princi- 
ple of arbitration, but their work in this direction 
remains incomplete. 


A CONFERENCE OF REPUBLICS. 


In the act of Congress, approved May 24, 
1888, authorizing the President of the United 
States to invite the other American republics to 
a conference, it was expressly provided that in 
forwarding the invitations he should set forth 
that the conference is called to consider: 

‘¢ First, measures that shall tend to preserve 
the peace and promote the prosperity of the sev- 
eral American states.” 

In the deliberations of the conference arbitra- 
tion was the leading topic, and a plan for a uni- 
form treaty of arbitration was adopted and rec- 
ommended to the governments of the respective 
republics. This recommendation has not yet 
been acted upon, and it may be desirable for the 
republics to hold another conference at Wash- 
ington to modify and perfect the plan and fur- 
ther urge the consummation of a movement so 
transcendently important to the welfare of the 
western hemisphere, from both the moral and 
material standpoint. 

Such a demonstration at Washington in 1900 
would be a most timely and appropriate inaugu- 
ration of the second century of the American re- 
publics and the twentieth century of the Christian 
era. 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


EX-MINISTER TAYLOR’S VIEWS ON THE 
CUBAN QUESTION. 


| fe most of the newspaper comment on Mr. 

Hannis Taylor’s ‘‘ Review of the Cuban 
Question’ in the North. American Review for No- 
vember the propriety of Mr. Taylor’s conduct in 
publishing the article is discussed, rather than 
the propositions which he puts forward. These 
latter may be summarized as follows: 

Mr. Taylor holds, in the first place, that Spain 
herself has no real parliamentary government. 
The political party holding the executive power 
always controls what purport to be the national 
elections, through the manipulation of the elec- 
toral machinery. The national will has no ex- 
pression in the national assembly thus consti- 
tuted, and ‘‘ Spain cannot give her colonies what 
she does not herself enjoy—popular government, 
as that term is now understood throughout the 
world.” 

As a corollary of the surviving absolutism in 
her home government Spain’s paternalism in 
colonial government, shown in both commercial 
and political restrictions, has cost the parent state 
all of her American colonies except Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

The economic causes of Cuba’s distress are 
largely to be found in the unjust and burdensome 
discriminations imposed by Spanish legislation. 
The United States, for example, was fast becom- 
ing the only important market of Cuban sugar, 
but the Cuban was not permitted to buy in this 
market the manufactured articles that he needed. 
For those he must go to Spain. The only relief 
from Cuba’s economic difficulties lies in transfer- 
ring the power to enact commercial laws, as in 
all the great English colonies, from the home 
parliament to a Cuban legislature. 

Real autonomy seems almost out of the ques- 
tion. The word conveys no definite idea to the 
Spaniard. 

‘¢ The truth is that Spanish statesmen have no 
clear conception of the real meaning of the term 
‘autonomous colonial government;’ and the 
Spanish people are almost a unit in their resolve 
to lose Cuba by force of arms rather than permit 
such a concession to be made.” 


SHALL WE INTERVENE ? 


As to the duty of the United States in the 
premises, Mr. Taylor pays no heed to the ques- 
tions involved in the recognition of belligerency 
rights, evidently thinking that the matter has al- 


ready got beyond the stage where such discus- 
sion could have been profitable. Coming directly 
to the issue of intervention, Mr. Taylor finds 
ample justification for such action on the part of 
the United States in the law of nations, even dis- 
regarding for the time being the Monroe doc- 
trine. ‘‘ Has thetime arrived,” he asks, ‘‘ when 
the situation of affairs in Cuba, including the 
methods of devastation employed in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, will justify us morally in the ex- 
ercise of the right of intervention ?”” The ques- 
tion, he says, in the light of Spain’s recent bar- 
barities in Cuba, has become for us a question of 
moral dignity. 

Mr. Taylor is fully convinced, as a result of 
his four years’ observation of Spain’s internal 
condition and resources, financial, political, and 
military, ‘‘that the simple application by the 
Government of the United States of moral pres- 
sure, provided that such pressure is exerted by 
the legislative and executive departments acting 
together in firm and hearty concert, will now be 
sufficient to accomplish the end in view.” 


A PROGRAMME FOR CONGRESS. 


Mr. Taylor suggests the prompt adoption by 
Congress, upon its reassembling, of a joint reso- 
lution embodying three clear and definite propo- 
sitions: ‘‘The first, asserting our right and 
duty, not only to ourselves, but to humanity, by 
virtue of the universally recognized doctrine of 
intervention, as well as by virtue of the Monroe 
doctrine, to put an end to the dreadful conflict 
so long raging in Cuba, because it involves not 
only the constant disturbance of our internal 
peace, but also the destruction of great commer- 
cial and property interests of our citizens; the 
second, asserting that, after enduring patiently 
all such evils incident to fifteen years of war in 
Cuba out of the last twenty-nine, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has offered in vain its 
friendly offices as peacemaker to Spain in hope of 
aiding her without offense to her susceptibilities 
in bringing to a close a strife so destructive to 
the material interests of both countries; the third, 
declaring that the Government of the United 
States, in view of Spain’s refusal to accept such 
friendly and respectful mediation, has now re- 
solved to exercise upon its own responsibility its 
entire moral influence, to the end that the war in 
Cuba may be brought to a speedy close, provided 
Spain fails to accomplish that result in a reason- 
able time, to be clearly indicated.” 
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It is Mr. Taylor’s belief that the mere passage’ 


of such a resolution by decided majorities in both 
houses of Congress, coupled with the President’s 
hearty concurrence, would completely prostrate 
the present Cuban policy of Spain, so that no 
further action on our part would be required. 
If, however, Spain should attempt to resist our 
moral authority in the matter, she could do no 
more than suspend diplomatic relations; the pas- 
sage of such a resolution by our Congress could 
not be justly regarded as a casus belli. 





LESSONS OF THE YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMIC. 


i gion of the less familiar phases of the Cuban 

question is presented by Surgeon-General 
Wyman of the Marine Hospital Service in the 
November Forum. In summarizing the lessons 
of the yellow fever epidemic in the South, Dr. 
Wyman emphasizes the urgent need of sanitary 
reform in Cuban ports, and especially in the har- 
bor of Havana, a natural breeding-ground of 
‘* Yellow Jack.’ He states that thirty-five of 
the visits of yellow fever to the United States 
since 1800 are known definitely to have been 
from Cuba, while twenty-three of these have been 
clearly traced to the port of Havana. 

‘¢ Kurope’s protection against Cuba, ir this 
particular, lies in her remoteness. A disease 
which lurks in a vessel starting across the ocean 
has time to develop and manifest itself so clearly 
that the quarantine officials on the other side can 
discover it on the vessel’s arrival. But with Cuba 
hardly six hours from Key West, there will al- 
ways be a percentage of danger, however strin- 
gent the quarantine regulations may be, if the 
conditions remain as they are, unless, indeed, we 
assume a policy of absolute non-intercourse with 
the island during the summer months. 

‘‘The harbor of Havana is a cesspool, which 
for years has received the drainage of the city; 
besides, it is a virtual cul de sac, which cannot be 
scoured by the tides or by fresh-water streams. 
The wharves on the Havana side of the harbor 
are notorious as sources of infection. An exam- 
ination of the records of the quarantine stations 
on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts for 1894 
shows eleven cases of yellow fever, all having 
been taken from vessels arriving at the Dry Tor- 
tugas station from the wharves in Havana. Two 
of these wharves, the Tallapiedra and the San 
José, are especially dangerous. Under the Talla- 
piedra empties the sewer from the military hospi- 
tal, where the yellow fever patients from the 
army are treated. It has been said that no ves. 


sel with a non-immune crew on board has ever 
been tied to this wharf without yellow fever ap- 
pearing among them. 


So well known is it as a 
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danger-point that sailors call it ‘Dead Man’s 
Hole’; and so great is the danger of tying up to 
it, that captains of American vessels have been 
known to pay for the privilege of discharging 
cargoes on lighters in the open bay, the payment 
being made by deduction from freight charges, 
amounting frequently to $200 or $300. Ameri- 
can captains have frequently asserted that the 
United States Government should not allow ves- 
sels to go to this wharf.” 

Sanitary engineers have repeatedly shown that 
these conditions are wholly unnecessary. An ar- 
tificial outlet to the harbor, they say, would per- 
mit the waters of the Gulf to wash through. 
Then the sewer-mains should be carried out to 
sea, and the old wooden wharves destroyed. 


These simple measures, it is believed, would go 


far to rid the city of its unenviable reputation as 
a pestilence- breeder. 

That a reform of this kind is practicable seems 
to have been demonstrated in the experience of 
Vera Cruz, whose harbor was formerly almost 
as great a menace to the United States as Ha- 
vana. With the great engineering changes at 
Vera Cruz brought about under the leadership of 
President Diaz the disease has been practically 
wiped out in that city. 

Under the disturbed political conditions now 
prevailing in Cuba, no great public work of this 
character can well be undertaken, but Dr. Wy- 
man urges that on the restoration of peace it 
should be the first concern of the United States 
to insist on better sanitation in Havana. That is 
a matter in which this country is vitally inter- | 
ested, and our protest should be heeded. 


PRACTICAL PRECAUTIONS. 


As this disease is exclusively a western hemi- 
sphere affair, Dr. Wyman suggests that the Bu- 
reau of American Republics might consider the 
matter and devise means of caring for Havana 
and other plague localities. He points out that, 
even if the commercial nations of the New World 
were to bear all the expense themselves, it would 
pay them to undertake this sanitary reformation, 
rather than continue to endure the fear of yellow 
fever. In addition to the loss of 15,934 lives, it 
has been estimated that the epidemic of 1878 
cost the United States in commercial and indus- 
trial interruption at least $100,000,000. 

Dr. Wyman proposes certain improvements in 
our own methods of dealing with this matter. 
The National Government, in his opinion, should 
have full charge of maritime quarantine rather 
than the individual States. 

Dr. Wyman outlines the approved precaution- 
ary measures to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease, as follows: 
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‘To prevent the spread of the disease, the fol- 
lowing precautionary measures are adopted: It 
may be taken for granted that on the appearance 
of the first case or two of yellow fever there will 
be considerable depopulation; and, assuming that 
the infection has not become widespread, this is 
to be desired. But so soon as the disease be- 
comes epidemic egress can be allowed only under 
very careful restrictions. People must go by 
through train to such places either in the North 
or in the mountain resorts as are willing to re- 
ceive them, and where health officers will agree 
to keep them under observation. A detention 
camp is put in operation, preparation for which 
is undertaken when the first case appears. Great 
_ care is exercised to keep the camp itself from be- 
coming infected, since it is not intended for the 
reception of the sick. All the baggage that goes 
there is thoroughly disinfected; and the visitors 
are held for ten days, to demonstrate that they 
are not infected. Should a case of yellow fever 
appear among them, the patient is imme- 
diately taken to the camp hospital, which is 
usually established about a mile away. After 
a detention of ten days, those persons who 
have shown no signs of the disease are 
given ‘free pratique’—a certificate showing 
that they have been through the camp and have 
not contracted the yellow fever. This certificate 
is honored by all quarantine authorities, and its 
holder is allowed to go where he chooses. One 
such detention camp established by the Marine 
Hospital Service is now in operation at Fontaine- 
bleau, ten miles from Ocean Springs, which has 
given refuge to a large number of visitors; an- 
other at Mount Vernon Barracks, twenty-five 
miles north of Mobile, and a third near Avon- 
dale, fifteen miles west of New Orleans. The 
last was established principally for laborers in- 
tending to leave the city to go to work on the 
sugar plantations. This camp is necessary to 
prevent them from carrying yellow fever into the 
parishes. All mail leaving the suspected districts 
is disinfected. Freight is also classified, and 
such as can convey infection is treated before 
leaving Mobile or New Orleans. Baggage, un- 
less bound for a point north of the Potomac, or 
to a few places in the mountains, is carefully dis- 
infected. There is practically no danger of the 
spread of the disease north of the latitude of 
Maryland, particularly in the fall of the year.”’ 

Dr. Wyman states that it is still an unsettled 
question how the fever gained admission to the 
United States this year. He thinks that it may 


have reached this country from any one of a 
number of Central or South American ports, but 
the probability is that it came from Havana. 
The infection may have been brought to Ocean 
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Springs, where it first appeared, by Cuban insur- 
gents, who made the village their temporary 
headquarters, but this is not absolutely certain, 
though it seems plausible. 

‘¢ Every epidemic of yellow fever in the United 
States, thus far, has been preceded by doubtful 
cases; and as a rule there has been a disposition 
among local physicians to conceal a threatened 
outbreak as long as possible. The diagnosis of 
this fever is not always easy; and general prac- 
titioners make frequent mistakes.” 





MR. BRYCE ON THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 


| a the Contemporary Review for November 

Mr. James Bryce writes on the significance 
of the Greater New York mayoralty election. 
After briefly outlining the questions raised by the 
recent contest (writing, of course, before it was 
decided), Mr. Bryce expresses the opinion that 
the most important issue of all was that of elim- 
inating national party politics from municipal 
elections: : 


THE PARTISAN GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


‘<Tn the United States the power, action, and 
spirit of party are wider and more persuasive than 
anywhere in Europe. That is the reason why 
the effect which the present contest may have 
upon the party system constitutes the true interest 
and deep significance of the election. Momentous 
as is, to the citizens of New York, the selection 
of the man who is to rule their enlarged muni- 
cipality for four years, the question of partisan or 
non-partisan nominations is of far greater ultimate 
consequence to the country, for it goes down to 
the ‘bed-rock’ of the political system of the re- 
public, of the political ideas and habits of the 
people. No greater forward step can be taken 
than to take municipal affairs ‘out of politics.’ 
The evils of the present system are monstrous and 
palpable; the arguments against it are compre~ 
hensible to everyone. The existing practice has, 
however, struck its roots deep. It is this habit 
of blind deference to party organization which 
needs to be broken, and it is easier to break it in 
the case of municipal elections than in any other, 
because the distinctive principles of Republicans 
and Democrats have nothing to do with clean 
streets or an honest police. Hence the impor- 
tance of the present contest. To win without the 
help of the Republican machine would deal a 
heavy blow at city machines everywhere, for it 
would enable an example to be set in the greatest 
city of the Union of a municipal government re- 
lieved from all obligations to find places or con- 
tracts for its party friends, free to think of noth- 
ing but securing the best men.”’ 
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** JUNIOR GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUBS.” 

Yes article in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 

by Winifred Buck describes an organiza- 
tion in New York City known as Junior Good 
Government Club No. 1 which is regarded as 
the pioneer of an important educational move- 
ment in the metropolis. This club has been 
maintained for about four years in connection 
with the University Settlement. It is composed 
of thirty-five boys, whose ages range from twelve 
to fifteen years. 

Each session of the club lasts two hours. The 
first hour is given up to games, the second to a 
meeting for business and discussion. 

‘¢ Visitors have often seen some of the boys in 
‘No. 1’ playing modified baseball in the main 
part of the room, and others practicing trapeze 
and dumb- bell exercises in the gymnasium, while 
in odd corners and other available spots of both 
rooms boxing and wrestling matches were taking 
place at the same time that the more quiet boys 
were playing at tables the games that better 
suited their natures. All the boys realize so 
well that each of them must make some conces- 
sion for the good of all and for the safety of 
property that these games are played with the 
utmost good nature, apparently great pleasure, 
and safety not only for the members but for 
the pictures and gas shades which decorate the 
walls.” 

This hour of freedom affords a good prepara- 
tion for the deliberative assembly, in which the 
simpler rules of parliamentary law are studied 
and put in practice, officers are elected, and leg- 
islation enacted. 


THE GROWTH OF LAW. 


‘¢ Little by little, from a crude and brutai or 
sentimentally weak set of laws, grows a consti- 
tution not only written in the correct form but 
containing much truth and justice. But in start- 
ing a new club it is better for the director not to 
give the club a perfect constitution, for it is only 
the years of discussion and experience out of 
which that perfect constitution is evolved that 
helps the boys. All the good that comes from 
club life must come slowly and gradually—so 
gradually that all the minutest details of the ma- 
chine of govérnment are known and understood 
by the boys, and acknowledged by them, one 
by one, to be necessary. Figuratively speaking, 
and perhaps stretching the idea a little to make 
the meaning clear, they have broadly in the two 
hours of the club’s session, and in detuzl in the 
three years of club life and growth, lived through 
all the stages of man’s development, from his 
simplest attempts at lawmaking thousands of 
years ago to the complex machinery by which we 
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are governed to-day. By understanding the 
necessity for every law-as it is made the boys be- 
come willing law-keepers; they become intelli- 
gent ones also, for they see that constant watch- 
fulness and thoughtfulness are necessary to keep 
those laws up to the ever-growing and changing 
requirements of humanity.” 

In this respect the experience of the Junior 
Good Government Club is not unlike that of the 
George Junior Republic. But it must not be in- 
ferred that the club is at all times an embryo 
Citizens’ Union. 


‘(PRACTICAL POLITICS.” , 


‘¢It is a curious fact that the untrained boy, 
like the untrained man, when given the chance 
of self-government, falls at once into the way of 
devising the most ingenious and complicated bad 
government possible. Junior Good Government 
Club No. 1, and all the other clubs this writer 
knows, have lived through their Tammany Hall 
periods. When a year comes in which the ma- 
jority of members have had two or three years’ 
training in the club charges of bribery and cor- 
ruption are few, but when the older members 
move out and their places are filled from below 
by more youthful ‘politicians,’ then the Tam- 
many-Platt situation is inevitable sooner or 
later.”” 

It is encouraging to learn from the testimony 
of this writer that ‘‘ a higher and higher sense of 
honor and morality is developed in each boy 
every year of his club life,” and that in many 
cases ‘the most harmless act of one year ap- 
pears to the boys a downright wrongdoing the 
next.” 

So much confidence in the value of this club 
discipline is felt by competent observers, like 
Mr. J. A. Riis, that the Board of Education has 
granted the use of rooms in public school build- 
ings, and the organization of Junior Good Gov- 
ernment clubs will be actively pushed during the 
coming winter. 


THE THREE-YEAR UNDERGRADUATE PERIOD. 


HE movement for the reduction of the col- 
legiate period from four years to three is 
making progress in this country, notwithstand- 
ing the well-known conservatism of our institu- 
tions of higher learning. Prof. George Hempl, 
of the University of Michigan, makes a forcible 
argument in support of the proposition in the 

December number of the Hducational Review. 
Some of Professor Hempl’s objections to the 
present system are stated in the following para- 

graph, which we quote from his article: 

‘¢ We cannot justify our action by claiming 
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that we are fostering education; preserving as 
much as possible of it in an age and a country 
that have little enough. In the first place, our 
requirements for a liberal or collegiate education 
are now at least a year higher than those of any 
other country. That is, we not only demand 
that the young map who wishes to study for the 
doctorate have a more extended general educa- 
tion than is demanded of the European candi- 
date, but we also make all other students do as 
much before we release them with the bachelor’s 
diplomas. Then, we have seen that our present 
practice reduces the number of those pursuing 
real advanced work under proper conditions; in 
this we are doing anything but fostering educa- 
tion, so far as higher education is concerned. 
As for collegiate education, we lament the fact 
that with a three-year period many students 
would have one year less of the advantage of 
college training. But how about this fourth- 
year work? In most institutions a large part, if 
not all, of the senior work is real university 
work, but we have seen that graduation usually 
breaks it off before it has been carried to a point 
where its peculiar value can be appreciated. It 
is surely pedagogically indefensible to have a 
young man devote a year of his life to getting 
started in a specialty which he is in all proba- 
bility to abandon at the end of the year; but not 
only this, we have the right to induce him to do 
so. The great majority of our undergraduate 
students are surely no more fitted to be investi- 
gators than are the majority of teachers. So far 
as university work is concerned, we have, then, 
no justification in holding all students for a 
fourth year. But it may be said that in many 
of our colleges the senior work is collegiate— 
that is, its character remains unchanged, but it is 
extended, broadened, deepened; and it is claimed 
that the more a student gets of such education the 
better. The same argument would as well justify 
a five-year or a six-year undergraduate period. 
But when we stretch liberal education io a point 
where it becomes so expensive that only a select 
few can get it we deny it to a large part of 
our people who might otherwise have had it. 
‘«In those universities that have both collegi- 
ate and professional departments we have had 
the foolhardiness of our course dinned into our 
ears so incessantly that we have at last listened 
and acted. Rather than let our sophomores and 
even our freshmen drop out in order to get start- 
ed in their professions we are busy devising 
schemes to make them such concessions as will 
enable us to hold them as long as possible and yet 
permit us to keep up the appearance of not having 
reduced the collegiate period until some big-broth- 
cr institution finds the courage to take the lead.” 
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TENNYSONIANA. 

api of the English magazines have articles 

called out by the publication of the Ten- 
nyson memoir, reviewed in our November num- 
ber. Some of these notices are more than mere 
echoes and estimates of the book; they contain 
fresh matter derived from personal knowledge. 
The Quarterly Review article is evidently written 
by an intimate friend. He selects as the most 
striking characteristic of the late poet ‘‘ his ab- 
solutely unimpeachable veracity.”” He remarks 
on the ‘freshness of humility which is so strik- 
ing a characteristic of all Tennyson’s correspond- 
ence.” 

Of the poet’s attitude toward spiritualism, 
which the reviewer describes as ‘‘ assuredly one 
of the epileptiform links between insane tendency 
and insane fact,’’ we are told that ‘‘once, to the 
writer’s personal knowledge, he received a com- 
munication on the subject which caused him some 
worry and thought. One for whom he had a 
great personal affection wrote that it was his duty 
to surrender poetry, his literary life, all, in order 
to lend the impulse of his name to an unproven 
evangel. But his hesitation was soon allayed, as, 
rallying from his momentary doubt, he stated the 
destiny of the true poet to be higher than merely 
to become, as his correspondent had become, 
credulous by desire and a fervent missionary for 
the cure of his own mental difficulties and his 
own indecisions. And that was the only time we 
ever knew the matter to unsettle or discompose 
him.” 

The reviewer complains that ‘‘ whether pur- 
posely or not we cannot say, this memoir seems 
to evade the question as to the religious views of 
the late poet’’; and quotes from his own personal 
recollection four sentences of Tennyson toward 
remedying this lack: 

‘¢¢ A higher form of healing you call some of 
the miracles of Christ—and so you create a greater 
miracle than you explain away.’ ‘S. once said 
to me, ‘You Protestants have no idea what 
prayer means.’ Thank God, he was wrong— 
what should we be if we did not know? ‘Re- 
ligion a drug’—do these people say so? Not | 
true religion or true poetry.’ ‘I tell you the 
nation without faith is doomed; mere intellectual 
life—however advanced or howsoever perfected 
—cannot fill the void.’”’ 

Agnostic he might have become, so the re- 
viewer opines, but for the incomprehensible death 
of Arthur Hallam. As it was, he ‘‘remained 
always a sincerely religious man, and among the 
wisest of spiritual seers.” A ‘‘ grand, simple, 
charity-qualified Puritanism . . . hallowed his 
mature manhood, and deepened into the simple 
faith and religious purpose of old age.” 
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«<A strong man, with the light that God gave 
him he saw and believed, and was steadfast and 
satisfied. He never wavered from faith; he re- 
canted not from assurance of belief; he repented 
not of his doubt, for doubt he had none in any- 
thing. He was an instance—a living, breath- 
ing, palpable instance—of the rock-based human 
character that fronted the future with faith, and 
yet murmured no formula of belief whatever.”’ 


Tennyson’s Religion. 


Tennyson’s niece, Miss Agnes Grace Weld, 
writes a charming and touching paper upon her 
uncle in the Contemporary Review for November. 
What is of special interest is the testimony which 
she gives of the simple, childlike faith of the 
great poet. Miss Weld says: 

‘‘ He was preéminently a man of prayer, and, 
as he told me shortly before his death, never had 
one earnest prayer of his failed to receive an 
answer. Holding in an intense degree the spirit- 
uality of religion, he and his wife attached great 
value to the partaking together of the Holy Com- 
munion, and my uncle would often dwell in his 
talks with me upon the special nearness of Christ 
to him in this sacrament, but the manner thereof, 
he said, was far too sacred to be expressed in 
words.” 

She describes the delightful walks which she 
used to have with her uncle along the Down of 
Freshwater, during which the poet’s conversation 
on religious topics seems to have been singularly 
free and unrestrained: 

‘‘Nothing that others ever spoke to me, and 
nothing I ever read, even in the pages of the 
Bible, ever made the impression upon me that 
his words and manner did when he would say to 
me, in exactly the same natural way as a child 
would express his delight at his father making 
him his companion: ‘God is with us now on this 
down as we two are walking together just as 
truly as Christ was with the two disciples on the 
way to Emmaus; we cannot see him, but he, 
the Father and the Saviour and the Spirit, is 
nearer, perhaps, now than then to those who are 
not afraid to believe the words of the Apostles 
about the actual and real presence of God and 
his Christ with al! who yearn for it.’ I said I 
thought such a near, actual presence would be 
awful to most people. ‘Surely the love of God 
takes away and makes us forget all our fear,’ he 
answered. ‘I should be sorely afraid to live my 
life-without God’s presence; but to feel that he 
is by my side now just as much as you are, that 
is the very joy of my heart.’ And I looked on 
Tennyson as he spoke, and the glory of God 
rested upon his face, and I felt that the presence of 
the Most High had, indeed, overshadowed him.”’ 
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The Poet as a Talker. 


Mr. Alfred P. Groves contributes to Corn- 
hill for November ‘‘a personal reminiscence ’’ of 
Tennyson in Ireland in 1878, when the poet, 
then in his seventieth year, was staying with Mr. 
Butcher at Kilkee-by-the-Sea. He thus describes 
the poet as a conversationalist: 

‘¢ His gestures were free and spontaneous, his 
voice full and musical. . . . His accent and 
speech both surprised me. I was quite prepared 
for the fastidious articulation and premeditated 
hesitation in the choice of words to which so many 
distinguished English university men are prone. 
There was a rich burr in his accent—Lincoln- 
shire, I suppose—and a pungent directness in his 
utterance which were as refreshing as they were 
unlooked for. Then he evidently possessed the 
rare knack of getting the very best out of his 
fellow-talkers at the same time that he gave them 
much more than he got for it. 

‘¢Tennyson acknowledged to having taken a 
very deep interest in spiritualism, but he added 
that, though he could not account for some of 
the phenomena he had witnessed, investigation 
had led him to no valuable results, and he had 
therefore dropped it.” 


Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Judgment. 


A brilliant and even beautiful critique of the 
character and work of Tennyson appears in the 
National Review over the signature of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. After recalling his old student days, 
when worship of Tennyson was the fashionable 
idolatry, Mr. Stephen confesses that from the 
publication of the ‘‘ Idylls” in 1859 he was ‘‘ not 
quite of the inner circle of true worshippers.” 
‘¢ He has obviously seen the Northern farmer with 
his own eyes; he has only contrived his knights, 
who never seem to me tobe clothed with real 
flesh and blood.”’ Mr. Stephen would have liked 
to know more about the twenty years (1831-50), 
even about the bare pounds, shillings, and pence, 
than the ‘‘ Life” reveals. Referring to Hallam’s 
death, he observes: ‘‘If we may not call it mor- 
bid, it is at least abnormal that the loss of a ‘col- 
lege friend should cause not only immoderate 
agony, but such prolonged depression.” Yet, ‘‘as 
an embodiment of the purest passion of friend- 
ship,” the ‘‘In Memoriam” is, he takes it, un- 
approachable. 

‘« Lovableness,” as ‘‘the dominant note of 
Tennyson’s character, is the impression made by 
the whole of the biography.” Of the poet’s re- 
ligious beliefs, Mr. Stephen remarks: 

‘« Tennyson, like many noble and deep think- 
ers, was terribly perplexed by the alternatives ap- 
parently offered: by his aversion on one side to 
certain orthodox dogmas, and by his dread and 
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hatred of some tendencies which claim at least to 
be scientific. His ideal hero was the man who 
faced doubts boldly and attained clear convictions 
of one kind or other. On the other hand, he is 
always haunted by the fear of depriving your sis- 
ter of her ‘ happy views.’ . Tennyson, even 
in the ‘In Memoriam,’ always seems to me to be 
like a man clinging to a spar left floating after a 
shipwreck, knowing that it will not support him, 
and yet never able to make up his mind to strike 
out and take his chance of sinking or swimming. 
That may be infinitely affecting, but it is not the 
attitude of the poet who can give a war-cry to his 
followers, or of the philosopher who really dares 
to ‘face the specters of the mind.’ He can ‘lay 
them for the moment; but they are always in the 
background, and suggest, too often, rather a 
querulous protest against an ever-recurring an- 
noyance than any such mental victory as issues in 
a coherent and settled conviction on either side.”’ 


His Poetic Workmanship. 


Mr. Harold Spender, writing on the poet’s 
memoir in the Fortnightly, laments that it offers 
‘¢not a portrait, but an heroic outline.” There 
are many omissions: 

‘¢Of his long separation (1839-49) from Emily 
Selwood; of the depression verging on suicide 
which followed the death of Hallam; of that de- 
spair of success in his calling which nearly led him 
to emigrate—of these things we shall never know 
- anything more than he has told us himself in 
his poetry, and, above all, in ‘Merlin and the 
Gleam.’” 

The true value of the work Mr. Spender finds 
‘¢in its contribution to literary appreciation and 
criticism.”’ It leaves on the mind ‘‘ the impres- 
sion of slowness—slowness in development and 
slowness in composition.” He describes Tenny- 
son as ‘‘the least opulent of all the Victorian 
group.” Then, too, ‘‘common sense—under- 
stood as a hatred of extremes, a sort of balance 
or mean—was Tennyson’s ideal both in thought 
and conduct.” His ‘‘hatred of extravagance or 
violence, even in the utterance of a truth or the 
remedy of an evil, is what defines Tennyson as a 
thinker.”’ But the poet is above all an artist. 
‘¢Tf he was a slow worker, it was because of his 
high artistic consciousness. If he lived apart 
from men, it was because nature was his work- 
shop, nature his study, nature his passion.” His 
absolute accuracy in reproducing nature was the 
‘‘result of faithful and precise workmanship.” 
The memoir shows him always at work: 

‘¢Tennyson’s chief claim to fame is that, com- 
ing after so many poets who had worked in the 
same field, the field of nature, he is still himself 
—not Wordsworth, nor Shelley, nor another. 


To this he attained mainly by two things—brevity 
and precision, but mainly by precision.”’ 


‘Crusty Christopher” and the ‘*Bumptious” 
Poet. 


Blackwood’s review of the memoir has in it a 
spicy passage or two. Referring to Mr. Lock- 
hart’s Quarterly article in 1833, the writer 
thinks it ‘‘proper to point out that that master- 
piece of irony, exquisitely calculated as it was to 
wound the feelings of such a bumptious young 
fellow as the author of ‘ Vex not thou the poet’s 
mind’ might naturally be presumed to be, is 
malicious rather than malignant. The justice of 
many of its comments was, at all events, tacitly 
acknowledged by the poet in the most convincing 
and flattering manner. 

‘The poet night, nevertheless, have derived 
substantial consolation and encouragement from 
‘Maga.’ Christopher North’s critique of ‘ Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical,’ is characterized by the biog- 
rapher as ‘comically aggressive, though not 
wholly unfriendly’ (i., 8); but he must be a 
superficial reader to whom that description appears 


at all adequate or exhaustive. No such judicious , 


yet cordial reception was ever, we believe, ac- 
corded to young poet by veteran critic. The 
manner, to be sure, is Christopher’s ‘ownest 
own ’—a manner which to the present age seems 
strangely boisterous and exuberant. . . . Dis- 
regarding the advice of Arthur Hallam, Tenny- 
son had published his lines on ‘Crusty Chris- 
topher.’” 
Edmund Gosse’s Criticism. 


In the North American Review Mr. Edmund. 
Gosse writes a frank criticism of the memoir. 
The biographer, he thinks, will be deemed some- 
what unsympathetic: 

‘‘His approach, I admit, might be more 
urbane. But I am not inclined to cavil at the 
spirit in which he writes; this is a case in which 
a little arrogance is more than pardonable. Lord 
Tennyson is not a writer by profession, and 
although the picturesqueness of some of his nar- 
rative does great credit to the clearness of his eye, 
from him must not be expected the graces of the 
finished literary artist. But his roughness is not 
unpleasing to me; I respect and I almost admire 
it. It is the growl of the watch-dog guarding» 
his master in his sleep. Or, to change the simile, 
it is the artisan throwing open .the doors of a 
monument which has at last been completed. 
The public may look at it or may refrain. “But. 
he knows that there is something there, for which 
he himself claims no credit, which will be the 
object of impassioned curiosity as long as the 
English language endures. And he is justified 
in so believing.” . 
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PRESENT DAY POETS. 
As They Seem to ‘‘ The Quarterly.” 
HE ancient saying that a living dog is better 
than a dead lion may scarcely apply to men 
of letters, and least of all to men of verse. But 
even at atime when Lord Tennyson’s ‘‘ Life’’ and 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Letters” fill the public mind 
with memories of the greater dead, the work of 
living, though lesser, poets awakens an even keen- 
erinterest. Thereisa brilliant article inthe Quar- 
terly Review on ‘*‘Some Minor Poets” in which 
this tendency of popular opinion is attested and 
promoted. A few of the reviewer’s judgments 
may be cited here. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MANDALAY.”’ 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the first singer selected. 
He is emphatically declared to be a poet; he does 
‘‘express emotion in musical rhythm”: 

‘¢ His whole utterance vibrates with an audible, 
if somewhat coarse, pulse of feeling; is quickened 
by a bold, if somewhat bravado, passion; is in- 
stinct with a buccaneer’s daring, an imperialist’s 
idealism, a man’s fiber and flesh and blood. And 
it is resonant with corresponding lilt and rhythm. 
It swings effects on the reader by its flashing, 
dashing refrains. Neither sensation nor cadence 
are ever sustained, an1 both are seldom delicate. 
They are earthly, but not earthy; compact of the 
world, but not of clay. . . . They are gleams 
and glimpses, not rounded wholes. His romance 
is weirdness rather than mysticism, respiration 
more than aspiration. . . . He has gripped life 
as he has found it; and wherever he has found 
heroism, or fidelity, or self-sacrifice, or duty, or 
a seeking after God, he has worthily repeated it. 
His whole message is informed with a scorn of 
the petty and sordid, the sickly and the maudlin, 
as well as with a most signal humor, liquid rather 
than dry, if we may coin the phrase. His defects 
are a lack both of conspicuous depth and subtlety, 
an intemperance, an impatience of ‘ quietness and 
confidence,’ an occasional sub-redolence of the 
tap-room, a want of real culture both of soul and 
mind. . . . His enormous directness of animal 
vigor, his absolute sincerity and magic insight, 
above all his impetuous audacity, are qualities of 
these defects. He is truly and powerfully him- 
self.” 

Passages he has written may be ‘‘a pugilist’s 
poetry, but none the less poetical to the core.”’ 
‘«« He reaches the climax of his peculiar method 
in ‘ Mandalay.’ ”’ 


THE ENGLISH ARISTOPHANES. 
Next comes Mr. Gilbert. The reviewer pro- 
nounces him to be ‘‘the nearest approach to 
Aristophanes that English literature can boast.” 


The populace think of him as a smart librettist of 
light opera; they do not recognize his ‘‘ poetical 
greatness ’’: 

‘¢ What they do not know is that his satire of 
foibles is poetical satire, that his songs are al- 
most the only modern songs inevitably singable, 
and that, like Aristophanes, while tilting against 
cant and humbug, unmasking folly and affecta- 
tion, he lifts his labors into an ideal atmosphere 
of logical illogicality, and invests the whole with 
a raiment of madrigal melody and of graceful 
raillery that redeem the bitterness and the scorn. 
Tennyson himself has not indited sweeter lyrics 
than Mr. Gilbert, who is the master of catch and 
glee and roundelay. . . . Mr. Gilbert is capable 
of kindlier cleverness than this brilliant cynicism, 
nor is even that, when it is most cynical, steeped 
in gall. It is not saturnine, like Swift’s; we feel 
that the author smiles, not grins; his loftier sen- 
timent rings true; whatever his shortcomings, 
Mr. Gilbert never minces or simpers. We claim 
to have proved him a poet, and not merely an 
ephemeral poet.”’ 


‘(THE TURGID ORATOR OF THE PLATFORM.”’ 


After these eulogies the writer indulges in a 
severer vein: 

‘¢In Mr. William Watson, on the other hand, 
we descry the turgid orator of the platform. He 
strikes us as a rhapsodical journalist who has 
taken to rhyme—rhyme often of partisan proclivi- 
ties and frequently bombastic. His muse is the 
tenth—that of the press. It is affluent and efflu- 
ent; its affluence is that of Boanerges, and its 
effluence has the ring of Little Bethel; redun- 
dant, sonorous passages abound, but there is little 
daintiness and less discernment. This kind of 
writer is everlastingly in chase of a grievance. 
It might have been the unpunctuality of the 
Southeastern Railway; it is tothe honor of Mr. 
Watson that it was ‘The Purple East.’ .. . An 
absolutely ‘ minor poet’ he is fated to remain.” 


THE JAPANESE LANTERN OF ASIA. 


Sir Edwin Arnold comes in for yet sterner 
handling: 

‘¢ His poetical works remind us of a Turkish 
bazaar, whose wares are aromatic and gorgeous, 
but cheapen on recurrent acquaintance. Sir Ed- 
win is often effective and insinuating; he is rarely 
solid or elegant; and his sentiment is generally 
of the sentimental order. He, too, is inspired by 
the paper divinity whose glories he has hymned, 
‘Ephemera, Tenth Muse.’ . . . There is, to be 
frank, too much tinsel, too little gold, about his 
verse, and there are errors of taste in abundance. 
. . . We cannot believe that Sir Edwin is of the 
immortals. Among the ephemerals he ranks; 
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but celebrity is not fame. He is too glib, too 
officious, too trivial for the future. His real 
merit is that of an acclimatizer; he has natural- 
ized the East in the West. Otherwise we look 
in vain for any unity of utterance, any unbor- 
rowed light, any leading guidance. He has never 
eclipsed the level of the Newdigate prizeman.” 

Mr. Dobson, as a writer of vers-de-société, is 
‘¢a rescuer of the forgotten, the paladin of oblivi- 
on.”’ ‘¢Character is his forte; whenever he touches 
child-life he is delicious.” His verse is ‘‘per- 
fectly sympathetic and malleable.” Mr. Andrew 
Lang is declared to be ‘‘the most finished” of 
the modern professors of ‘‘the poet’s game of 
chess ’’—the use of the intricate measures of the 
old French school of Villon. ‘There is a true 
pleasure in the flawlessness of form which dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Lang.” Yet 

‘© As we read Mr. Lang’s ‘ Ballades in Blue 
China’ we seem to behold a boy blowing soap- 
bubbles; they are crystalline, prismatic drops, 
teretes atque rotunde; the illusion is perfect; but 
they are bubbles, and of soap, after all.” 


A BROCADER OF HIS INNER LIFE. 


The reviewer next enters ‘‘ the honey-fields of 
the Fantastics, where Mr. Thompson and Mr. Le 
Gallienne suck their drowsy sweets.”” Mr. Thomp- 
son is ‘‘ infinitely the superior ”’: 

‘¢ A sort of spiritual sumptuousness, a kind of 
scriptural paganism, pervade him, while his vo- 
cabulary is over-inlaid with ‘barbaric pearl and 
gold.’ . . . Of course his theme is monotonous; 
nature is for him a treasury of emblems and love 
and ecstasy of the soul. Yet no one can deny 
him emotion, pure, if lackadaisical, and luxuri- 
ance, perhaps over-luxuriance, of melody. .. . 
Robust, in tune with man militant, Mr. Thomp- 
son will never be, but neither will he ever be 
blatant or servile or ignoble.”’ 


‘(LE GALLIENNITY.”” 


Mr. Le Gallienne is not spared: 

‘¢Mr. Le Gallienne apes Keats, and disgraces 
him by rant and frippery that befit a third-rate 
actor or a second-hand property-monger; his 
frenzies are those of a penny-reading reciter; he 
gushes over a picked blossom; he is a mass of 
sickly affectations. . His erotics are the very worst, 
and that is saying a great deal; perhaps they find 
readers on Southend Pier.” 

Mr. Davidson has about him ‘‘a general Le 
Galliennity’; but ‘‘he is much more inventive 
and virile, less puling and hectic. Still, he is one 
of that brotherhood whose note is constantly 
maudlin and bizarre.” 

The reviewer has high praise for Mrs. Meynell 
and Mr. Henley, neither of whom ought, in his 


judgment, to be called minor a poet at all. The 
Poet Laureate is dismissed with the summary 
verdict: ‘‘Mr. Austin has said nothing, though 
he has said it nicely.” 


“HYMNS THAT HAVE HELPED.” 


ie [Nepean ” for December has an install- 

ment of Mr. W. T. Stead’s collection of 
hymns which various people declare to have helped 
them in various ways. It seems that the ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages” has probably influenced more English- 
speaking people than any other hymn. This has 
been translated by Mr. Gladstone into Latin, 
Greek, and Italian; it was asked for by the Prince 
Consort as he came near to death; it was sung by 
Gen. J. E. B. Stuart as he was dying; the butch- 
ered Armenians at Constantinople sang a transla- 
tion of it, and so forth. Mr. Stead has this to 
say of its inception: 

‘« Toplady, a Calvinistic vicar of a Devonshire 
parish, little dreamed that he was composing the 
most popular hymn in the language when he 
wrote what he called ‘ A living and dying prayer 
for the holiest believer in the world.’ For Top- 
lady was a sad polemist whose orthodox soul was 
outraged by the Arminianism of the Wesleys. 
He and they indulged in much disputation of the 
brickbat and Billingsgate order, as was the , fash- 
ion in those days. Toplady put much of his 
time and energy into the composition of contro- 
versial pamphlets, on which the good man prided 
himself not a little. The dust lies thick upon 
these his works, nor is it likely to be disturbed 
now or in the future. But in a pause in the fray, 
just by way of filling up an interval in the firing 
of polemical broadsides, Augustus Montague Top- 
lady thought he saw a way of launching an airy 
dart at a joint in Wesley’s armor, on the subject 
of sanctification. So, without much ado, and 
without any knowledge that it was by this alone 
he was to render permanent service to mankind, 
he sent off to the Gospel Magazine of 1776 the 
hymn ‘Rock of Ages.’ When it appeared he 
had, no doubt, considerable complacency in re- 
flecting how he had winged his opponent for his 
insolent doctrine of entire sanctification, and it is 
probable that before he died—for he only sur- 
vived its publication by two years, dying when 
but thirty-eight—he had still no conception of 
the relative importance of his own work. But to- 
day the world knows Toplady only as the writer 
of these four verses. All else that he labored 
over it has forgotten, and, indeed, does well to 
forget.”’ 

Dr. Pusey declared this hymn to be ‘‘the 
most deservedly popular hymn, perhaps the very 
favorite.” 
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TWO ENGLISH ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 
The Late Sir John Gilbert. 


R. SPIELMANN contributes to the cur- 

rent Magazine of Art a timely apprecia- 

tion of the work of Sir John Gilbert, especially 
as an artist in black-and-white: 

‘‘From the first, Gilbert was an inveterate 
illustrator, and the adventures of Don Quixote, 
Tristram Shandy, and Gil Blas provided him 
with many a congenial subject. 

‘¢ His drawings for book-illustrations were al- 
ways careful and delicate; but it was in his work 
for the pictorial press, only then springing into 
real being, that his capacity for initiation and his 
full freedom and vigor first showed themselves. 
It has been computed that for the Illustrated 
London News alone he drew not fewer than 30,000 
‘cuts,’ and to these must be added the innum- 
erable contributions to ephemeral newspapers, 
pamphlets, books, etc. And beyond these are 
the 400 pictures—in oil and water-color—con- 
tributed to the Royal Academy and other gal- 
leries, and the works he has never exhibited 
at all. 

‘¢ Inspired by the spirit, if not by the example, 
of Mr. Watts, Sir John Gilbert, in 1893, pre- 
sented to the nation an important collection of his 
works. With this view he hrought together a 
noble series, representing his work from 1838 to 
1891, and distributed them among London, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Black- 
burn.” 

Our readers are referred to the article on Sir 
John Gilbert which appears in another part of 
this number of the Review. 


William Quiller Orchardson. 


The Christmas number of the Art Journal, 
which deals with the life and work of Mr. 
William Q. Orchardson, is written by Mr. James 
Stanley Little, and it forms an interesting addi- 
tion to the list of artist monographs or ‘‘ extras” 
issued in connection with the Art Journal. It is 
difficult to find suitable quotations, but the follow- 
ing may serve to give some idea of the leading 
characteristics of the artist: 

‘¢Tt may be safely asserted of the work of 
William Quiller Orchardson that it does possess, 
and in a preéminent degree, that high virtue of 
individuality which every work of art must pos- 
sess if it is to make good its claim to have a per- 
manent value. . . . Mr. Orchardson is always 
individual in his color, in his composition, in his 
choice of subject. 

‘« He possesses also that rare quality which, for 
lack of a better word, must bé called taste. It is 
the possession of this attribute which renders his 
art preéminent over the art of the same class of 
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most of his predecessors, and, it may be said un- 
hesitatingly, of all of his contemporaries. 

‘¢ He has an intimate grasp of situation. His 
pictures have that peculiarly appellant and con- 
vincing quality of inevitableness, a quality result- 
ing from the unity and balance of his designs.”’ 

For an interesting account of the career of Mr. 
Orchardson, our readers are commended to turn 
to the Art Annual itself. Among the illus- 
trations are four full-page plates—‘‘ Trouble,” a 
reproduction of the last subject-picture painted 
by Mr. Orchardson, and not yet exhibited; 
‘Napoleon on Board the Bellerophon,” a line- 
engraving after the picture in the National Gal- 
lery of British Art; ‘‘A Social Eddy,” a repro- 
duction of a society picture in the collection of 
Provost Orchar, and ‘‘ Hard Hit.” 





AMERICAN COMIC OPERA. 


RITING in the Musical Record, Mr. B. EB. 

Woolf gives expression to the sentiments 

of many intelligent and discriminating lovers of 

comic opera in his condemnation of much of what 

now masquerades as that form of amusement in 
our American cities. 

Mr. Woolf declares that the artistic element, 
so prominent in the operas of Offenbach, Lecocgq, 
Audran, and Sullivan, is wholly lacking in the 
scores of our native composers, and as for the 
librettos, ‘‘they are so silly in subject, so weak in 
treatment, and so flabby in humor that they are 
not worth considering in a spirit of serious criti- 
cism.” 

The native comic opera composer of the day 
Mr. Woolf regards as essentially, if not literally, 
a plagiarist, and the worst of it is that he invari- 
abiy copies the vulgarities rather than the refine- 
ments of his originals. 

‘¢ Should he be possessed of musical individu- 
ality, he resolutely stifles it and seeks popularity— 
not the popularity that is difficult of achievement, 
but that which can be readily grasped by imitat- 
ing the popularity of others who have won suc- 
cess by giving free scope to their own marked 
individualities. Hence is it that so much of our 
home-made comic opera has a strong second-hand 
aspect. Often he makes a bolt in the direction 
of Arthur Sullivan; but as the charm of that 
delightful melodist lies in the graceful flow and 
spontaneous naturalness of his tunes rather than 
in choppy, ear-tickling rhythms, imitation is try- 
ing, and rarely successful. Hence, the native com- 
poser has recourse to the less exacting copying of 
the dance and march music of Viennese com- 
posers, and the consequences are that the score of 
one native opera bears a wearisome and exasper- 
ating resemblance to that of another, and that 
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home musical invention puts on the appearance 
of exhaustion.” 

Mr. Woolf insists upon a rigid distinction be- 
tween genuine comic opera and what is known 
abroad as ‘‘musical comedy’”’; to this latter be- 
longs the bulk of what is presented here as comic 
opera, but which Mr. Woolf dismisses as nothing 
else than ‘‘rough-and-tumble, vulgar farce with 
music.” 


DOES THE PUBLIC GET WHAT IT WANTS? 


Mr. Woolf has no patience with the oft-repeated 
assertion that the public would not support a 
higher artistic standard. 

‘<Tt is a curious and far from complimentar 
fact that the public should be so persistently one 
ited with a partiality for what is degenerate in 
art. The frequency and the positiveness with 
which that point is urged might pass unques- 
tioned, if lamentingly, were it not remembered 
how the public flocked to see the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas as long as the librettist and com- 
poser continued up to the standard they set in 
their earlier works—were it not fresh in mind 
how it crowded to witness ‘The Geisha.’ It is 
scarcely just to this same scapegoat public to 
credit, or rather to discredit, it with incurably 
bad taste and a craving for what is cheaply vul- 
gar and vulgarly cheap without giving it fair 
opportunity to vindicate itself. The world must 
be amused as well as peopled, and that it is 
pleased with a rattle and tickled with a straw is 
no convincing argument that it will not be more 
pleased and more tickled with things less trivi- 
ally infantile.” 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


R. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS con- 
tinues his series of descriptions of notable 
functions in an account of the celebration of Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in the December 
Harper's. He tells, as evidence of its far-reach- 
ing effects, how freight rates from the River 
Platte and New Zealand rose 30 per cent. on ac- 
count of the extra supply of food stuffs needed 
in London; how a house in Piccadilly was rented 
at ten thousand dollars for. the week—to an Ameri- 
can; how a room facing St. Paul’s, in front of 
which the chief ceremony of the day occurred, 
was advertised at twenty-five hundred dollars; 
how the unwary were duped into purchasing 
seats that existed only on paper; how the syndi- 
cates and speculators were gouged by the con- 
tractors, and how the carpenters and joiners 
struck each day for higher wages; and how, after 
all this tremendous preparation, the seats finally 
sold for just about one-fifth of the amount 
required to reimburse their owners. 
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Meanwhile, the officials in charge of the great 
parade were having troubles of their own. 

‘«The problem was such a one as would present 
itself to the police of New York were it neces- 
sary to protect a route six miles in length which 
would cross from New York to Brooklyn over 
one bridge and return by another, were there 
such a bridge. It was expected that three mill- 
ions of people would view the procession, and 
that it would be necessary to bring fifty thousand 
soldiers into London in order to line the route 
properly—that is, with as many soldiers as, had 
they been placed shoulder to shoulder, would 
have stretched in a straight line for thirty-two 
miles. The chief danger that presented itself 
was that the crowd, having seen the procession 
in London, would rush across to the Surrey side 
to see it again, and that the people on the Surrey 
side would cross over to London. The police cut 
this Gordian knot by treating the two banks of 
the river separately, and by closing London 
Bridge at midnight on the day before the jubilee, 
and the four bridges nearest to the route of the 
procession on the day of the jubilee from eight 
in the morning until three in the afternoon. In 
other parts of London all vehicular traffic was 
stopped at different points from seven o’clock up 
to ten, and only certain streets crossing the line 
of the procession were open. No carts or wagons, 
or even peopie on horseback, were allowed to 
take up a place in the cross streets within a hun- 
dred feet of the procession, and no boxes nor 
ladders nor camp-stools were allowed within the 
same limited boundaries. The greatest danger 
to the public safety during the great parades in 
New York City is the criminal practice of allow- 
ing trucks and drays which are used as tempo- 
rary stands to take up places on the cross streets. 
In case of a stampede they would completely cut 
off every outlet from the main thoroughfare, and 
impede the passage of fire engines and ambulances, 
It is a mistaken kindness on the part of the author- 
ities, for while the owners of the trucks and drays 
may make a few dollars by renting seats, their 
barricades may cost many hundreds of lives. 

‘¢This route over which the queen was to drive, 
and which was guarded so admirably, and made 
beautiful by the display of such loyal good feeling, 
held in its six miles of extent more places of his- 
torical value to the English-speaking race than 
perhaps any other six miles that could be picked 
off on a map of the world.” 

When the procession finally did get started it 
was largely military, but with a most surprising 
mingling of nationalities: 

‘¢There was artillery with harness of russet 
leather that shone like glass, and bluejackets 
spread out hke a fan and dragging brass guns be- 
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hind them, and sheriffs in cloaks of fur with gold 
collars and chains, and Indian princes as straight 
and fine as an unsheathed sword, in colored silk 
turbans of the East, and gilded chariots filled 
with poor relations from Germany, and three 
little princesses in white, who bowed so energet- 
ically that one of them fell in between the seats 
and had to be fished out again; there were foreign 
princes from almost every country except Greece, 
and military attachés in as varied uniforms as 
there are costumes at a fancy ball; and there was 
the commander-in-chief of the United States 
army riding with the representative of the French 
army, and Lieutenant Caldwell of our navy sit- 
ting a horse as calmly as though he had been edu- 
cated at West Point, and the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid in evening dress riding in the same carriage 
with the Spanish ambassador, and the papal 
nuncio in the same carriage with the ambassador 
from China. 

‘¢ And there were the colonials. The colonial 
premiers wore gold lace and white silk stockings, 
but their faces showed they were men who had 
fought their way to the top in new, unsettled 
countries, and who had had to deal with prob- 
lems greater than the precedence of a court. 
And surrounding each of them were the picked 
men of his country who had helped in their hum- 
bler way to solve these problems—big, sun- 
burned, broad-shouldered men in wide slouch 
hats, and with an alert, vigilant swagger that 
suggested long, lonely rides in the bush of Aus- 
tralia and across the veldt of South Africa and 
through the snows of Canada. There were also 
Dyaks from Borneo, with the scalps of their for- 
mer enemies neatly sewn to their scabbards, even 
though they did follow in the wake of a Chris- 
tian queen; and black negroes in zouave uni- 
forms from Jamaica; and Hausas from the gold 
coast who had never marched on asphalt before, 
and who would have been much more at home 
slipping over fallen tree-trunks and_ stealing 
through a swampy jungle. There were police 
from British Guiana, and Indians, and even 
Chinamen. Central America was the only one 
of the great divisions of the world that was not 
represented, and had there been a detachment 
from British Honduras there would have been 
marching in that parade British subjects from 
North, Central, and South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, and from the 
islands that, starting at Trinidad, circle the 
globe from the South Atlantic and Caribbean 
Sea, through the Mediterranean to the Indian 
Ocean, and down through the South Pacific, and 
back again past the Falkland Islands to Jamaica 
and Trinidad.”’ 

And out of all this throng the three million 


spectators especially cheered four—the queen, 
Lord Roberts, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
Maurice Gifford, of the Rhodesian Horse, and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. When the queen ‘finally 
arrived at the cathedral the ceremony consisted 
of the singing, by ten thousand voices, of the Te 
Deum, the national anthem, and the Doxology. 

‘¢ And when it was all over, and the cannon at 
the Tower were booming across the water-front, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, of all the people 
in the world, waved his arm and shouted, ‘‘ Three 
cheers for the queen!’’ and the soldiers stuck 
their bearskins on their bayonets and swung 
them above their heads and cheered, and the 
women on the housetops and balconies waved 
their handkerchiefs and cheered, and the men 
beat the air with their hats and cheered, and the 
Lady in the Black Dress nodded and bowed her 
head at them, and winked away the tears in her 
eyes.” 


HOW ENGLAND BETRAYED THE BECHUANAS. 


i’ is a very sad story which Mr. H. R. Fox- 
Bourne tells in the Fortnightly for November 
in his ‘‘ Case for the Bechuana Rebels.” 

Thirteen years ago the Bechuana people were, 
at their own urgent request, taken under British 
protection. Mr. Bourne recalls a point not to be 
lost sight of in view of later developments: 

‘« Had it been permitted, Sir Charles Warren 
and Mr. Mackenzie would and could, in 1885, 
have extended British dominion not only over all 
Bechuanaland, but over Matabeleland as well. 
Khama desired this, and Lobengula was willing. 
But the Cape Colonists, among whom Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes was then a rising politician and on better 
terms than latterly with President Kruger and 
the Transvaal Boers, were not at that time ready 
to take charge of the whole of South Africa; nor 
did they favor the establishment of imperial rule 
over regions that they hoped some day to get into 
their own possession.” 

Thus, peacefully, and with full consent of the 
natives, might have been secured that ‘‘ extension 
of the empire” which was only obtained later by 
war and imperiled by revolt. The unfortunate 
postponement seems to have been dictated not by 
imperial but by colonial considerations. 

A PROPHETIC NATIVE PLEA. 


Be that as it may, -for eleven years Bechuana- 
land was governed by the Imperial High Com- 
missioner. For the 60,000 natives some 38 re- 
serves were set apart, with a total area of 4,800 
square miles. As the country developed the 
white men came in in larger numbers. These 
were ‘‘more and more urgent in demanding 
wider scope. . . . Especially, they considered, 
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were their energies crippled by such valuable 
lands as the Taungs and Molopo reserves con- 
tained being left in the natives’ possession.” 

Then the Dutch whites, in 1895, petitioned the 
Crown for incorporation of Bechuanaland in the 
Cape Colony. Counter-petitions were at once 
presented by the alarmed natives, in which they 
said: 

‘¢ We know that if this country is annexed to 
the Cape Colony, instead of being prosperous we 
shall become ruined, instead of being contented 
we shall be discontented, instead of being justly 
and fairly treated we shall be unfairly treated 
through the indirect, if not direct, influence of 
the majority of the Cape Parliament, who will 
frame laws against the welfare of the natives in 
this country.” 

The Annexation Act, however, became law in 
October, 1895; but in the proclamation was con- 
tained the assurance, ‘‘ All native reserves in the 
said territory . . . shall be and remain inalien- 
able, save with the consent of her Majesty’s prin- 
cipal Secretary of State to the Colonies.’’ Poor 
Montsioa sent a protest to the queen,-in which 
he said: 

‘¢ We are sorry you have taken our land from 
us and given it to the Cape Government. We 
do not know their ways and laws. Please make 
it very just that the Cape shall not have the 
power to take away the piece of land you gave us 
in the Land Settlement of 1886. We are many 
people, and the land is very little. The land is 
our life. Help us!” 


A MOST CONVENIENT REBELLION. 


For the ‘‘ rebellion’ which began last Novem- 
ber Mr. Bourne does not lay all the blame on 
the Cape Government. But he does say: 

‘¢ However right and necessary it may have 
been to punish Galishwe and his accomplices, it 
is manifest that, either through mismanagement 
or by design, and perhaps with a mixture of 
both, what might have been a small and local 
disturbance was developed into a widespread 
‘rebellion.’ The occasion was welcomed, ac- 
cording to the boast of some who took part in 
the sport, as affording opportunity for ‘ nigger- 
hunting’ on a large scale.” 

Natives, innocent and guilty alike, were driven 
from their lands, a few hundreds shot down, 
many hundreds starved to death, and thousands 
taken prisoners. Most of these, ‘‘as the Cape 


Government admits, were in no way responsible 
for the rebellion and had no part in it, except in 
running away from their assailants.”’ 

‘The principal advantage of this enterprise, if 
not its chief motive, was avowed by Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, the Cape premier, as early as February. 
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‘Land which had been occupied by these rebel- 
lious people, and from which they had been 
driven and were being driven,’ he then announced, 
‘never should be occupied by them again. So 
soon as authority of Parliament was given, they 
would establish, instead of rebellious people, a 
European population, who would be worthy of 
occupying the country and help forward its pros- 
perity.’”’ 


EVICTION AND ENSLAVEMENT. 


The prisoners were, it is said, offered the choice 
between a trial for high treason and ‘‘ indentured 
labor.”” On accepting the latter, they were sent 
down to Cape Town to be there indentured for five 
years to farmers and others. This, Mr. Bourne 
insists, is slavery. ‘‘ English people, even Cape 
Colonists, have, over and over again, fiercely de- 
nounced the indenturing of captured natives. by 
the Boers.. Will it be sanctioned now that Cape 
Colonists are in favor of it?” 

Put side by side with a statement of these facts, 
there is a bitter irony in the words: 

‘¢Mr. Chamberlain . . . stipulated that the 
lands formerly assigned to them should be in- 
alienable, and that all their rights should be main- 
tained ‘subject to any gradual modifications tend- 
ing to infuse principles of civilization and hu- 
manity into the native system.’” 

Mr. Bourne concludes: 

‘¢ We now see what those assurances were 
worth. By the Cape Government’s dealings with 
the Bechuana intrusted to its care the honor of 
our country has been tarnished, and, more than 
that, the interests of these poor black fellow-sub- 
jects of ours have been wrecked and ruined. 
Whatever can yet be done to help them ought, 
surely, to be done at once and done thoroughly.” 





A SWEDISH EXPLORER IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


N the December McClure’s Mr. Robert She- 
rard, who came into exceptional prominence 

not long ago through his report of an interview 
with Ibsen, has an interesting account of Dr. 
Sven Hedin, a young Swedish traveler who has 
been. doing some remarkable work in unexplored 
Asia. Dr. Hedin started out four years ago from 
Orenburg, Russia, with four main objects: (1) to 
study the glaciers on the eastern side of the 
Pamirs; (2) to search for the old Lop-nor Lake 
and settle the controversy between the two ex- 
plorers, Prshewalsky and Richthofen, as to the 
real location of the lake; (3) to explore the Thi- 
betan plateaus from the point of view of physical 
geography; and (4) to cross Asia from west to 
east. After crossing the Pamirs at the worst 
season of the year, he proceeded to the great salt 
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lake of Karakul, whose formerly unknown depth 
he ascertained to be 900 feet. Dr. Hedin spent 
the summer of 1891 in Kashgar, and left there 
the following February, intending to cross and 
explore the Takla-Makan Desert. Nobody had 
ever explored it before, and he was desirous of 
verifying the tales of ‘‘ancient towns buried in 
the sand” current among the surrounding tribes. 
His party entered the desert April 10. The wa- 
ter gave out, the camels died, all his party but 
one man succumbed. Abandoning everything 
but ‘‘two chronometers, a box of matches, ten 
cigarettes, and a compass,” he pushed on with 
the remaining servant, Kasim, who carried a 
spade and an iron pot—the spade to dig for water, 
the pot containing ‘‘ clotted blood, foul and pu- 
trid.” 

‘When the sun rose we dug out holes in the 
sand, which was cold from the frost of the night, 
and undressed and lay down naked. With our 
clothes and the spade we made a little tent, 
which gave us just enough shelter for our heads. 
We lay there for ten hours. At nightfall we 
staggered on again, still toward the east. We 
advanced all the night of the second and the 
morning of the third of May. On this morning, 
as we were stumbling along, Kasim suddenly 
gripped my shoulder and pointed east. He could 
not speak. I could see nothing. At last he 
whispered, ‘ Tamarisk!’ So we walked on, and 
after a while I saw a green thing on the horizon.” 

With unabated courage the dauntless traveler 
then pushed on, continually tortured by the fail- 
ure to find water. 

‘All that day we lay naked in the shade of the 
trees. There was no sign of water anywhere. 
In the evening I dressed, and told Kasim to 
arise. He could not move. He was going mad. 
He looked fearful, lying flat on his back, with 
staring eyes and open mouth. I wenton. The 
forest was very dense, and the night black—black. 
I had eaten nothing for ten days; I had drunk 
nothing for nine. I crossed the forest crawling 
on all fours, tottering from tree to tree. I car- 
ried the haft of the spade as a crutch. At last I 
came to an open place. The forest ended like a 
devastated plain. This was a river-bed, the bed 
of the Khotan-Darya. It was quite dry. There 
was not a drop of water. I understood that this 
was the bad season for water. The river-beds 
are dry in the spring, for the snow which feeds 
them has not yet melted on the mountains. 

‘‘T went on. I meant to live. I would find 
water. I was very weak, but I crawled on all 
fours, and at last I crossed the river-bed. It 
was three kilometers wide. Then, as I reached 
the right bank of the river, I heard the sound of 
a duck lifting and the noise of splashing water. 


T crawled in that direction, and found a large 
pool of clear, fresh water. I thanked God first, 
and then I felt my pulse. I wanted to see the 
effect that drinking would have on it. It was at 
forty-eight. Then I drank. I drank fearfully. 
I had a little tin with me. It had contained 
chocolates, but I had thrown these away, as I 
could swallow nothing. The tin I had kept. I 
had felt all the time that I should find water and 
that I should use that tin as a drinking-cup. I. 
drank and drank and drank. It was a most 
lovely feeling. I felt my blood liquefying. It 
began to run in my veins; my pores opened. 
My pulse went up at once to fifty-three. I felt 
quite fresh and living.” 

Undaunted by his experience, Dr. Hedin crossed 
the desert again from south tonorth. This time 
he was rewarded by the discovery of a ‘‘very . 
old town,” with ‘‘ fragments of the plaster walls 
of the houses, which were covered with beautiful 
paintings.”” He also found a number of ancient 
manuscripts ‘‘on something which looks like 
paper but is not paper,” and subsequently the 
ruins of a second town, all of these bearing un- 
mistakable traces of Buddhist civilization, though 
in the midst of a Mohammedan land.: 

Dr. Hedin is convinced that these people, who- 
ever they were, lived here before the Mohamme- 
dan era, and that his future investigations will 
throw much light upon the history of Central 
Asia and of the mysteries of the Buddhist races. 





THE CAUCASUS CROSSED ON BICYCLES. 
Coasting Extraordinary. 
R. J. F. FRASER tells the readers of the 
November Cassell’s how he and Lunn and 
Lowe cycled over the Caucasus in two days. 
They had passed over many dreary steppes, and 
their way east lay over the Caucasus range. The 
prospect would have been tenable only by a mad- 
man but for the fact that the Russian Govern- 
ment had been before them and made a good 
military road over the Kasbec Pass from Vladi- 
kavkas on the one side to Tiflis on the other: fifty 
up and eighty miles down. The climb may be 
taken for granted. Butthespindown! As Mr. 
Fraser remarks, ‘‘It is only in dreams that most 
cyclists have such a spin with their toes on the 
rests.” The highest point is at the junction of 
Europe and Asia: 

‘¢F rom that altitude, on the roof of the world, 
as it were, began the descent. And such a descent! 
It was like tumbling down a house-side. One’s 
nerves were obliged to be steady, or instead of 
twirling round sharp corners we might have 
flown off into space. . . . Twisting like a cork- 
screw, the road dropped and we flew like the 
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wind, a fine fascination-seizing us and leading us 
to brave sudden dips and hasty bends that perhaps 
at another time we should have hesitated to face. 

‘¢ Through the villages of Pasanour, Mleti, and 
Ananour we swept. The affrighted inhabitants 
scattered themselves over the roadsides to give 
us room. A single day had carried us from one 
world toanother. . . . After the first long, hasty 
drop the road fell away to an incline. The snow 
and the ice we had forsaken and come to asunny 
land, with variegated woods and ripe pastures 
and luxuriant landscapes reveling in brilliant 
pastoral beauty. 

‘¢ Evening fell; the sun threw his last shadow 


upon the hills, the stars sparkled with infinite . 


radiance, and we were still riding on. Like Dick 
Turpin, we flashed through the dark villages, 
halting seldom, and then only to drink tea or eat 
a few grapes. There were the blazing lights of 
camp-fires by the way, with the caravans ranged 
around. Sometimes we rushed into a herd of 
oxen, which necessitated sudden dismounts. But 
our destination was Tiflis, and we were deter- 
mined to reach it that night. A soft, hazy light 
in the black distance put energy into us by indi- 
cating the city. In another couple of hours that 
light had changed to a thousand lamps, and soon 
we were jogging over the rough cobbled streets 
of the capital of Trans-Caucasia. 

‘¢That day we had been on the saddle sixteen 
hours. But we had conquered the Caucasus 
Mountains. And let those go cycle to the North 
Pole who like! We are content.” 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD’S IRON 
MARKETS. 


A* English expert authority, Mr. J. Stephen 

Jeans, editor of the London Jron and Coal 
Trades Review, contributes to the Engineering 
Magazine (New York) a significant paper entitled 
‘« Future Supremacy in the Iron Markets of the 
World,” his real subject being the actual and 
threatened competition of American iron and 
steel in the markets of Great Britain. 

Nothing but ‘the insular prejudices and 
the complacent self-sufficiency” of our English 
friends, as Mr. Jeans admits, has kept them from 
foreseeing this competition; but the matter has 
now passed from the domain of speculation, and 
the British manufacturer is face to face with cer- 
tain very stern realities. 

‘‘Great Britain is now importing American 
pig iron, American steel rails, American wire, 
American agricultural machinery, American ma- 
chine-tools, and many other American products. 
The aggregate value of these importations must 
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be very considerable. I know of one case where 
a single firm imported last year, in six months 
only, American machinery, including machine- 
tools, to the value of nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds sterling. That this com- 
petition has come to stay appears to be generally 
admitted. The conditions and prospects of Amer- 
ican competition appear, indeed, for the moment, 
to overshadow every other industrial problem, 
except that of labor, with which it has a closer 
affinity than is usually supposed, and to call for 
the most serious consideration.” 


THE PRESENT AMERICAN OUTPUT. 


The English manufacturer cannot understand 
how American establishments in the interior, 
many miles from the seaboard, can compete suc- 
cessfully with European plants, which are usually 
close to the sea. Mr. Jeans offers no explanation 
of this fact further than to point out the unex- 
ampled abundance of cheap and high-class ores 
in the United States, but just what has been 
done by these inland American manufacturers he 
indicates in the following paragraph: 

‘¢ The Carnegie company alone produces nearly 
two million tons of pig iron per annum, which is 
almost as much as the total joint output of Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium thirty years ago, 
and more than the total iron output of the United 
States up to the year 1872. The same works 
produce annually about a million tons of Besse- 
mer steel ingots and six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons of rails—figures which exceed the an- 
nual output of all the works in Great Britain up 
to 1880—and the same firm has lately made ar- 
rangements to produce at Homestead about a 
million tons of open-hearth steel annually, which 
is more than the total open-hearth steel output of 
France, Belgium, and Germany combined, and 
considerably more than the total output of this 
description of steel in the United States as a 
whole up to 1894. And this gigantic corpora- 
tion does not stand alone. The Illinois Steel 
Company has also much larger resources of pro- 
duction than any concern in Europe, and so also 
has the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company in an- 
other and not less interesting region. Of cor- 
porations in the second rank, but still important 
and formidable, the number is legion.”’ 

Mr. Jeans shows that the Lake Superior ores, 
notwithstanding the long distances of transpor- 
tation, are delivered at the works for from three 
to five dollars per ton. These are 60 to 65 per 
cent. ores, such as no British works can com- 
mand at so low a price. The same thing is true 
of our lower-grade ores: the Alabama and Ten- 
nessee works can get 40 per cent. ores at lower 
prices than are paid for the odlitic ores of Luxem- 
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burg and Lorraine or in the low-grade districts 
of Great Britain. 

To all who have read about Edison’s great ore 
mills in New Jersey (see page 603 of our No- 
vember number) the question will at once be sug- 
gested, ‘‘If the American iron industry, handi- 
capped as it is by the distance of raw materials, 
can compete so successfully with British manu- 
facturers, what will happen when we get cheap 
ores near the seaboard and within seventy-five 
miles of the smelting works ?”’ 


LABOR AND MACHINERY. 


As regards the element of human labor in the 
iron and steel industries, Mr. Jeans says that the 
experience of the United States has completely 
upset the fallacy that highly paid work is neces- 
sarily dear. There is no other iron-making country 
in the world, he says, where the nominal wages 
paid to labor are so high as they are in the United 
States, but nowhere else are pig iron, steel in- 
gots, steel girders, beams, or rails being made at 
so low a labor cost per ton of product. The 
explanation is that American workmen do not 
resist mechanical improvements as they do in 
Great Britain. The introduction of so much 
automatic machinery, which was welcomed by 
our workmen, would probably have caused 
trouble with the trades unions in England. 

On the general subject of technical equipment 
in the two countries, Mr. Jeans says: 

‘¢Until a comparatively recent date, Great 
Britain stood unrivaled from this point of view, 
and was, indeed, sui generis as a manufacturing 
nation. But the economic policy adopted by the 
United States—and which is often supposed to 
cramp and fetter invention—did not hinder a 
band of brilliant engineers and metallurgists from 
exerting themselves to improve upon British 
methods and appliances, until they placed Ameri- 
can practice far ahead of anything in Europe. 
It is hardly needful to multiply,examples of this 
well-known fact—a fact, by the way, seldom 
disputed now even by the most conservative of 
British manufacturers. American methods en- 
able much larger yields to be obtained from a 
given plant, alike in iron works and in steel 
works, and generally at a lower labor cost. For- 
tunately for Great Britain, she has awakened to 
the importance of getting abreast of American 
practice, and is now endeavoring—although still, 
as a rule, at a more or less considerable distance 
—to approach, or rival, America’s mechanical 
achievements.” 

Besides the abundance of cheap ores, the high 
efficiency of American labor, and the excellence 
of our technical equipment, Mr. Jeans finds an- 
other reason for our industrial success in the low 


cost of transportation from the mines to the mills. 
Take, for example, the Lake Superior iron: 

‘«The distance over which these ores have to 
be carried in order to reach the blast furnaces for 
which they are destined is, of course, very con- 
siderable, but by conducting operations on a 
specially large scale and studying every practica- 
ble economy the cost of transport has been re- 
duced to little more than a dollar a ton for an 
average haul of about eight hundred miles, which 
is probably the lowest rate that has ever been 
known, on a practical basis, in the history of 
modern transport. 

‘Briefly, this cheap transport may be here 
ascribed to a relatively low capital cost; to the 
use of powerful locomotives, capable of hauling 
very large loads; to the employment of trucks 
that carry thirty to forty tons each, against a 
capacity of eight to ten tons in British trucks, 
thereby securing a relatively large paying load, 
and to numerous minor economies. I may here 
add that the average cost of railroad transport in 
the United States is estimated at not more than 
one-third of the average in Great Britain.” 





STREET-CAR FARES. 


N the New Time for November Prof. Frank 

Parsons presents the following interesting in- 

formation as to street-car fares in various Ameri- 
can and European cities: 


RATE OF FARE IN CENTS. 


‘ Aa 
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= v4 S s a 
— oe oe 
City. Population. ¢ 8 5 33 Zo 
1g 5 ae ZS 
us} wo Pa 
8 a §4 28 
n 
e oe} < 
LE: re 440,000 1 —_ 2 Q—* 
WAI 35 6:<:0:0.565 1,560,000 1.6 _ 2 2.%+ 
RGR as: ssieetsine 1,800,000 — —_ 216 3. 
Budapest....... 500,000 — 2 2.7 
London........ 4,000,000 — _ 1 2.5 
TBGUTABE 0.056800. 256,000 — _ 2 2.2 
Glasgow........ 840,000 1 _ 1 1.69 
1 370,000 — — _ 2.5 
TOPORLO: « «55662010 176,000 3 216 4 4. 
DISTBOIG is 006:0:0:0% 280,000 — _- 3 3.8 
Baialo. i<..056- 360,000 on 3 5 3.6 
Indianapolis.... 125,000 _ _ — 38. 





*In Milan cars run night and morning at a 1-cent rate, re- 
gardless of distance. The general rate is 2cents from the 
center all the way out, without regard to distance. Theaver- 
age is estimated. i 

+In Vienna the workmen’s rate is 1 and 3-5 cents, regard- 
less of distance. ‘The general fare is 2 cents for short trips, 
and 4 cents for a ride without regard to distance, and entitles 
the passenger to a transfer to any part of the city. Theaver- 
age is estimated. 
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‘(In Berlin the average fare is 3 cents, and 
the operating cost per passenger is a trifle over a 
cent and a half. 

‘¢ In Rouen the fares are 2 cents and 3 cents. 

‘‘In Glasgow the general rate is 1 cent per 
half-mile, but a number of long runs are estab- 
lished at a 2-cent fare without regard to distance, 
and night and morning cars are run at a l-cent 
rate regardless of distance, so that working peo- 
ple may live in the country and come to their 
work every day in the city at small expense. 

‘« London has a 1-cent rate for short distances. 
Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, and Edinburgh have 
a 2-cent short-ride rate. The average of all the 
fares collected in these five cities is below 3 cents. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


‘¢Toronto has 3-cent tickets, good from 5:30 
to 8 a.m., and from 5 to 6:30 p.m.; school chil- 
dren’s tickets, 24 cents, good from 8 a.m. till 5 
p.M., and general 4-cent tickets, good any time 
in the day; single fare, 5 cents; night fares are 
double the day rates, and this brings the average 
fare up to a shade above 4 cents. 

' «¢In Detroit the new company’s rates are eight 
tickets for a quarter, day, and six for a quarter, 
night (8 p.m. to 5:45 a.m.). The average of all 
fares is 3.3 cents for the company’s first year. 
Street-railway magnates have offered to run all 
the cars in Detroit on a uniform 24-cent fare, 
with free transfers, and pay interest on the cost of 
acquiring the roads if the city would take them. 

‘¢ Buffalo street-cars carry children for 3 cents, 
and the average of all fares collected is 3.6 cents, 
on which a good profit is realized. Quite re- 
eently a company asking for a franchise in Buf- 
falo agreed to sell three tickets for 10 cents, 
making a uniform 34-cent rate. 

‘The Indiana Legislature has passed a law 
reducing the fares on the Indianapolis street-cars 
to 3 cents. 

‘¢In Chicago last year the General Electric 
sold seven tickets for a quarter, or 34 cents a 
ride, and December 14, 1896, the City Council 
passed an ordinance requiring all the street-rail- 
way companies in Chicago to sell six tickets for 
25 cents, twelve for 50 cents, and twenty-five for 
$1, but Mayor Swift vetoed the measure. Rail- 
way capitalists have offered to operate street-cars 
in Chicago on a uniform 3-cent fare. 

‘« Savannah in 1894 had a uniform 1-cent rate 
during a period of competition, and Mr. James 
Cowles, author of ‘A General Freight and Pas- 
senger Post,’ says the traffic increased so much 
that, in spite of the low rate, the receipts consid- 
erably more than covered the cost of operation, 
the latter being $10 to $13 a car, and the re- 
ceipts $14 to $18 a car per day.” 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN LABOR DIS- 
PUTES. 


How It Works in New Zealand. 


N the National Review for November the Hon. 
W. Pember Reeves, agent-general for New 
Zealand, supplies most seasonable information as 
to the working of the compulsory system of labor 
arbitration in his colony. He recalls the high 
hopes once cherished of voluntary conciliation, 
and points out how these have been disappointed. 
Conciliation boards have not only failed to in- 
crease with growing needs, but several of the 
best known have ceased to exist. 


THE ARBITRATION LAW. 


Mr. Reeves then describes the New Zealand 
expedient. The Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Bill was, as we know from other sources, 
Mr. Reeves’ own legislative offspring, but in this 
article he modestly conceals its parentage. These 
are its principal provisions : 

‘¢To deal with union conflicts, local boards of 
conciliation were to be set up, composed of equal 
numbers of masters and men, with an impartial 
chairman. At the request of any party to an 
‘industrial dispute’ the district board could call 
the other parties before it and hear, examine, and 
award. It was armed with the fullest powers 
for taking evidence and compelling attendance. 
Its award, however, was not to be enforceable by 
law, but was to be only a friendly recommenda- 
tion to the disputants. In case these, or some of 
them, refused to accept it they might appeal to 
the Court of Arbitration, a tribunal consisting of 
a judge of the Supreme Court sitting with two 
assessors, one selected by associations of employ- 
ers, the other by federations of trade unions. 
The court was neither to be fettered by precedent 
nor appealed from on any pretext. It was to set- 
tle its own procedure and hear any sort of evi- 
dence that it chose to call for or listen to. [f all 
the parties before it so wished, they might appear 
by counsel, but not otherwise. 


HOW THE AWARD IS ENFORCED. 


‘¢ After inquiry into any industrial dispute the 
court gives its award. This can be either legally 
enforceable or not, as it thinks advisable. If it 
is to have legal force, it is filed in the Supreme 
Court, and then has the weight of an ordinary 
submission to an-award. That is to say, either 
party to it can, by leave of a judge, get an order 
exacting a penalty for its breach. The penalty, 
be it noted, is not to exceed £500 in the case of 
any individual employer or trade union. Should 
a union’s funds be insufficient, each member is 
liable to the extent of not more than £10. Costs 
are in the arbitration court’s discretion. 
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‘¢ A noteworthy feature of the statute is a pro- 
vision for the filing in the Supreme Courts of 
contracts embodying working conditions agreed 
upon by employers and union. These documents, 
called industrial agreements, are, when filed, 
binding for the period mentioned in them, pro- 
vided it does not exceed three years.” 

The bill was drafted in 1891; it was pushed in 
1892. It was made law in 1894, after having 
twice had its compulsory clauses struck out in the 
upper chamber. But Mr. Reeves stuck to his 
guns, and the upper chamber finally succumbed. 
‘¢The employers were antagonistic throughout.” 
A similar measure was passed a few months 
afterward in South Australia. 


HOW IT HAS WORKED. 


Since the New Zealand act came into operation 
sixteen disputes have been referred to it. ‘The 
trades concerned have been the bootmakers, sea- 
men, gold miners, tailors, coal miners, bakers, 
furniture-makers, builders, and painters. Dur- 
ing that time there have been virtually no strikes 
or lockouts.” Out of twelve disputes settied, 
about one-half of the number were settled by 
the boards without appeal to the court. On the 
crucial point of employing non-union labor the 
court has acted thus: 

‘¢ Where the practice of an employer in the 
past has been to work his factory entirely with 
union labor, it has ordered him to continue to give 
a preference to competent unionist applicants for 
vacant places. When, however, such applicants 
do not offer themselves, the union is commanded 
not to object to the engagement of outside men. 
In other cases, however, where unionists have 
failed to prove a past agreement or custom to 
employ only union labor, the court has been satis- 
fied to prohibit the employers from discriminat- 
ing against unionists when taking on fresh men.” 

One of the advantages to the employer is that 
the contract filed in the court, and legally binding 
for three years, unless terminated by mutual agree- 
ment, enables him to make his calculations on an 
assured basis. If unions fear incorporation as an 
invitation to harassing litigation by the employ- 
ers, Mr. Reeves points out that ‘‘unions can 
please themselves about becoming corporate bodies 
for general purposes;” what is not optional is their 
corporate liability for costs and penalties incurred 
under the act. ; 

Mr. Reeves confesses that the act has been 
‘“‘lucky in a friendly legislature, a first-rate 
president, and a general desire on the part of the 
public to give it a fair trial.’’ Others will say it 
was still more lucky in the minister who brought 
it forward. With strict official decorum, Mr. 
Reeves abstains from reference to the engineering 
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struggle now in progress in England. He ex- 
presses his faith in the fitness of his measure for 
any community where the State exercises large 
powers of control over industry. The employers 
are always against it; its adoption depends on 
the will of trades unionists. 





A SCHEME OF WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE. 


hago experiments of Mr. Alfred Dolge in the 

establishment of pension and insurance 
funds for the benefit of his employees are de- 
scribed in the Home Magazine by Mr. C. F. 
Parsons. 

Mr. Dolge, who is an extensive manufacturer 
of felt, has provided for the distribution of extra 
earnings in his factories at Dolgeville, N. Y., in 
three ways, as follows: 

‘¢The pension: Every male employee who is | 
over twenty-one years and not over fifty years of 
age is, after a continuous service of ten years, 
entitled to a pension in case of partial or total 
inability to work caused by accident, sickness, 
or old age at the rate of 


50 per cent. of the wages earned after 10 years’ service. 
‘ 
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In case of accident while on duty or of sickness 
contracted through the performance of duty, an 
employee who has not been with the company 
ten years shall be entitled to 50 per cent. of his 
wages at any time previous to the completion of 
ten years’ service. Pensions in no case exceed 
$1,000 per year. f 

‘¢The insurance policy: Every male employee 
having been in the employ of the house at least 
five years continuously, after attaining the age of 
twenty-one years, is entitled to a life insurance 
policy to the amount of $1,000. On completing 
the tenth year of service, to a second policy of 
$1,000, and after the completion of fifteen years 
of continuous service to a third policy of $1,000. 
Employees entering the service at any time be- 
tween twenty-one and twenty-six years of age 
shall be entitled to not more than two policies of 
$1,000, one after five years and the other after 
ten years of continuous service. All employees 
who enter the service at any time between twenty- 
seven and forty years of age shall be entitled to 
one policy of $1,000. But all employees who 
enter the service at the age of forty-one years, 
and for all those rejected by the life insurance 
company, the amount of $35 shall be yearly de- 
posited, but in no event shall principal and in- 
terest exceed the sum of $1,000. In case of 
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death the amount then to the credit of any em- 
ployee shall be paid over to his heirs or assigns. 
‘¢The endowment plan: Every male employee 
over twenty-one years of age, and who has been 
in the employ of the house for five consecutive 
years, shall be entitled to an endowment account 
upon which he will be credited at the end of each 
year according as the manufacturing record shows 
that he has earned more than has been paid him 
in the form of wages. If through gross careless- 
ness any employee has caused the house a loss, 
such loss will be charged against his account. 


’ This endowment money shall be payable to such 


employee only upon his arriving at the age of 
sixty, or to his heirs upon his death. Interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. will be credited upon any 
balance at the end of each year, but if any em- 
ployee quits the employ of the house, or is dis- 
charged, interest will cease at once, and the prin- 
cipal will be paid to him when he is sixty years 
of age, except in case of death, when it will be 
paid to his heirs or assigns sixty days after proof 
of death has been furnished. Against this ac- 
count any employee may obtain a loan not ex- 
ceeding the amount of his credit by paying in- 
terest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent. and by 
giving good and sufficient collateral security.” 
The regulation of this endowment plan and the 
crediting of extra wages under it require a some- 
what complicated system of bookkeeping. It is 
probably true that the money credited to the men 
is made to yield better interest while in Mr. 
Dolge’s hands than it would yield to the men 


_themselves if paid to them in installments. 





THE HORRORS OF ENGLISH “HOME WORK.” 


ISS MARGARET H. IRWIN contributes 
much heart-saddening fact to the West- 
minster Review on ‘ the problem of home-work.” 
Her investigations for the Royal Commission on 
Labor provide her with a host of harrowing ob- 
servations. We are reminded of our American 
‘«sweat-shop”’ evils. 

‘¢ Shirt-finishing ” is an industry, for example, 
in which the rates of pay are simply intolerable. 
Miss Irwin reports: 

‘¢As nearly as my direct information allows 
me to form an estimate, I would conclude the 
work is usuaHy paid at about 1d. or 14d. an 
hour, although cases have been met with where 
the rates were as low as }d. an hour. . . . I met 
one woman who had finished trousers at $d. per 
pair, each pair taking two hours to finish, and 
the worker supplying her own thread. Finally 
she gave it up, finding, as she said, that ‘it was 
easier to starve without the work.’ ” 


‘¢ THE BEST FRIEND WE POOR FOLKS HAVE.” 


Here is a grewsome case: ' 

‘¢ Another worker received 7d. a dozen for 
pressing and putting on buttons on boys’ trousers; 
by working from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. she could do 
two dozen, thus earning ls. 2d. For this, coal 
(extra being needed for heating iron) cost her 
24d. per day, and sticks $d. She also paid 2d. 
to a girl for carrying the work to and from the 
workshop, to which she was unable to go herself, 
thus leaving her a net profit of 9d. for her twelve 
hours of very hard work. This poor woman had 
buried seven little children, and she said, as she 
concluded her tale to me, with tears of mingled 
sorrow and thankfulness, ‘God took most of my 
bairns. He’s the best friend we poor folks have.’ 

. One of the most industrious and _intel- 
ligent among the shirt-finishers visited told me 
she could ‘never make more than 14d. an hour 
with the hardest work.’” 


‘PAYING BLOOD-MONEY.”’ 


And prices have been going down. Here is 
the witness of a small shopkeeper who had a 
conscience: 

‘«She said that every year, when stock was 
taken, prices were reduced because of the cheap 
work coming from England. She had been 
offered beautifully trimmed and finished cotton 
chemises by a traveler lately at 7s. 6d. a dozen, 
and refused to buy them, as she ‘thought it 
would be paying blood-money.’”’ 


THE ‘‘HOMES”’ OF THE HOME-WORKERS. 


This is Miss Irwin’s account of tne homes in 
which ‘ home-work” is carried on: 

‘Many of the houses of the home-workers 
were found to be in an extremely filthy state, and 
the work was carried on in them under highly 
insanitary conditions. Frequently one finds the 
home- worker occupying an attic room at the top 
of a five-storied building, the ascent to which is 
by a dark and dilapidated staircase, infested, it 
may be, by rats, or haunted by that most pitiable 
of four-footed creatures, the slum cat. At every 
landing narrow, grimy passages stretch to right 
and left, and on either side of these, close-packed, 
is a row of ‘ticketed houses ’—. e., rooms on 
which the doors have marked on the outside the 
number of occupants allowed according to police 
regulations —regulations that are frequently 
evaded by means of that unknown and highly 
elastic quantity, the lodger. On every landing 
there is a water-tap and sink, both the common 
property of the tenants, and the latter usually 
emitting frightful effluvia. Probably the sink 
represents the entire sanitary system of the land- 
ing. Armed with a box of matches and a taper, 
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and battling with what seem to be the almost solid 
smells of the place,,one finally reaches the top, 
and on being admitted finds, perhaps, a room al- 
most destitute of furniture, the work lying in 
piles on the dirty floor or doing duty as bed- 
clothes for a bedridden invalid and the members 
of the family generally. In the case of one home- 
worker, a shawl-fringer, where the extreme of 
poverty had apparently been reached, I found 
the sole furniture of the room was an old chair, 
a broken cradle, and some empty packing-cases.” 

The remedies suggested are not drastic. Miss 
Irwir would prohibit factory workers taking work 
home. In regard to other home-workers, she 
would require them and their employers both to 
take out a license, which could be withdrawn by 
factory inspector and sanitary inspector if the 
home were in a state dangerous to public health. 
By making it troublesome and dangerous for em- 
ployers to give out work the State might perhaps 
gradually bring about the abandonment of home- 
work. Immediate prohibition would inflict cruel 
hardship. 


THE DUC D’AUMALE. , 

M LAUGEL, who was the Duc d’Aumale’s 
¢ trusted confidant and friend, and who has 
survived him only to continue the same devotion 
to his memory, publishes in the Revue de Paris 
an article upon the Duc d’Aumale written last 

July, only a few weeks after the Duc’s death: 
‘‘In England (says M. Laugel) he had quickly 
become a sort of favorite. His natural sociabil- 
ity was wedded to the rarest natural gifts of 
mind, and of a mind which had nothing narrow 
or provincial about it. A Frenchman he was in 
all the force of the term, but he was also a cos- 
mopolitan. Life had led him into many a land; 
everywhere he managed to gather a harvest. 
His father had brought him up on Shakespeare. 
He was at home in Italy, and felt there, stirring 
in his veins, a little Italian blood. Willingly he 
became a Genevan in Geneva, for he appreciated 
the intellectual society of that town. He had 
understood and penetrated Islam in Algeria. 
This cosmopolitanism rendered intercourse with 
him agreeable to cultivated persons of every land. 
He keenly appreciated the qualities of the Eng- 
lish race. There is no aristocracy more intelli- 
gent—more attractive, too, in many respects— 
than the English aristocracy, which has now for 
so long a time managed to give social preémi- 
nence the solidity of political preéminence. The 


position of those in exile is everywhere a difficult 
one. 


The Orleans princes, as members of a 
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royal family, could not go out much in the world, 
exposed as they were to meeting their ambassa- 
dors, to whom it was sometimes difficult, in spite 
of their courtesy, to give up their right of prece- 
dence. The brothers of the Duc d’Aumale lived 
in a sort of retirement. As for him, he entered 
a few houses, where he could, without making 
any concessions, meet all the most brilliant per- 
sons that English society had toshow. It pleased 
him to receive that society at his place at Twick- 
enham. He easily allowed himself to be pene- 
trated by its tastes, its customs, its ideas, and 
even by some of its passions. There was in him 
something of Alcibiades—a Greek among the 
Greeks, a Persian among the Persians. He kept. 
a pack of hounds, and hunted hare and fox, paid 
visits in country-houses, delivered speeches at. 
agricultural meetings and literary reunions, but 
always avoided political meetings, always avoided 
mixing himself up directly or indirectly in party 
strife. As England’s guest he considered him- 
self bound to maintain great reserve, even when 
French interests were at stake. . . . 

‘¢ His ambition had always been less personal 
than patriotic. How many times have I heard, 
when seated by him in his box at the Théatre 
Frangais, the famous monologue of Don Carlos 
before the tomb of Charlemagne! I used to 
watch the brow of the prince, and I saw travers- 
ing it the shadow of his thought. He, too, had 
known those fatal minutes during which. the bal- 
ance of fortune sets itself a-going. He had 
those visions which may disturb the strongest 
man. ‘To be, under whatever name, the guide, 
the arbiter, the savior of his country—this noble * 
hope had gleamed in his eyes. He had long 
awaited, as it were, the impulse given by des- 
tiny. By degrees a feeling of discouragement 
had invaded him; he had felt too often I know 
not what malign power intervening between him 
and action. 

‘Tt may be said of him that he lived on the 
boundary. line of two worlds. No one knew bet- 
ter the old France, was prouder of its grandeur, or 
more capable of doing it justice. No one better 
understood the needs of modern France, was 
better aware of its exigencies, or more indulgent 
of its imperfections and mistakes. Imbued, how- 
ever, as he was with modern feelings, enamoyed— 
the word is not too strong—as he was of his 
time, he was yet the survivor of*a great past. 
At his Chateau of Chantilly he had had put up 
new towers upon an ancient foundation, .and 
given thus in stone, without knowing it, am 
image of himself.” 
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HARPER'S. 


HE Christmas issue of the Harper’s opens with a 

long poem by Gen. Lew Wallace, ‘“‘ The Wooing 

of Malkatom,” which covers over twenty closely set 
pages and is illustrated by F. V. Du Mond. 

‘We have already noticed Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ 
account of the Queen’s Jubilee among the ‘Leading 
Articles.” 

Mr. Ernest Ingersoll contributes a careful study of 
the eggs of birds, in which he takes up the subject with 
a seriousness of attention that would go far toward 
averting the wrath of bird-lovers against the rapacious 
small boy. The illustrations are noteworthy for being 
reproduced in colors by what is known as the three-color 
process—a method of printing colored pictures which 
seems liable to occupy large space in our magazines be- 
fore long. The writer quotes Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson to the effect that a bird’s egg is ‘‘the most 
perfect thing in existence”; and, having thus defended 
the apparent slightness of his subject, goes on to de- 
tail a number of curious facts about the nesting habits 
of the feathered world, from the humming bird, with 
its tiny ‘‘translucent pearl, filled by a rain-drop,” to the 
great zpyornis, into whose eggshell the contents of a 
two-gallon measure could be emptied. 

Mr. Francis J. Ziegler strikes rather a new note in 
his ‘“‘Puppets, Ancient and Modern,” wherein he re- 
views the various developments of the puppet in all 
times and in all lands, from the wooden dolls of the an- 
cient Egyptians to the Punch and Judy show, where 
Punch hangs both Death and the Devil. It is signifi- 
cant that we, the youngest of the great nations, have 
never squandered time on the puppet show. 

Mr. Hamblen Sears has an amusing description of a 
two weeks’ reindeer hunt in the Jotunheim, Norway, 
resuiting in the bagging of two deer, and his account 
is admirably supplemented by Mr. Frost’s pictures, 
which have all that artist’s usual effectiveness when he 
is dealing with hunting scenes. 

“George William Curtis at Concord” is the subject of 
an article by George Willis Cooke, consisting largely of 
letters written by Mr. Curtis in 1844-45 to his friend 
John S. Dwight, whose acquaintance he had made at 
Brook Farm in 1842. The writer traces interestingly 
the influence of this Concord and Brook Farm life upon 
Mr. Curtis in after life. 

“Spanish John,” the serial story by William Mc- 
Lennan, is concluded in this issue, and there are short 
stories by Owen Wister, Charles Dudley Warner, W. L. 
Sheppard, and Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 





THE CENTURY. 


HE Christmas Century is an especially attractive 
number. Mr. Jacob A. Riis, whose sketches of 

life among “the other half” have been so widely no- 
ticed, contributes an article callea ‘‘ Merry Christmas in 
the Tenements,” which contains a series of photographic 
descriptions of holiday scenes among the poor. ‘“ Into 


the ugliest tenement street,” he says, ‘“‘ Christmas brings 
‘something of picturesqueness as of cheer.” Striking 
cloakmakers, starving ‘“‘sweaters,” exiled Syrians, He- 


brews and Italians, fierce-bearded anarchists—one and 
all forget their woes, their grievances, for the moment, 
and are festively happy. 

There isa thoughtful article by the late Francis A. 
Walker on the causes which make for poverty in our 
civilization. Mr. Walker asserts that all the researches 
into pauperism go to prove that in only a very small 
proportion of cases is real, unavoidable poverty its 
cause. The poor who are not of the ‘‘ pauper type” 
manage to get along on next to nothing, while those 
whose natural tendency is toward pauperism are prac- 
tically incapable of being helped. The whole question 
is one far more of character than of condition, of inter- 
nal than of external causes. The most fertile causes of 
pauperism are to be found in the misconduct of individ- 
uals, in their weakness of character, and in certain 
“Tshmaelitish traits repugnant to civilization.” It has 
been estimated that the members of the Jukes family, 
the descendants, direct and by intermarriage, of one 
worthless woman, have cost the State of New York in 
seventy-five years a million and a quarter of dollars, 
and cases quite similar have been recorded in Kentucky 
and in Berlin. 

An additional Christmas flavor is given by a short. bi- 
ography of ‘‘The Author of ‘A Visit from St. Nichc- 
las,’” by Mr. Clarence Cook. ‘’T'was the night before 
Christmas” has become an integral part of that festival 
to all English-speaking children, but few indeed even 
of the ‘‘grown-ups” know anything of the late Dr. 
Clement C. Moore, the writer. Born in 1781, this very mi- 
nor poet wrote these famous lines for his own children’s 
Christmas party in 1822. <A friend secretly copied 
them and sent them to the Troy Sentinel, where they 
appeared anonymously a year later, and soon found 
their way into the school readers and the hearts and 
memories of at least all American children. 

The superb series of engravings of “Old English Mas- 
ters” with which Mr. Timothy Cole has long given ad- 
ditional and especial dignity to the Century is here con- 
tinued, with some interpretation of Gainsborough’s 
paintings. Mr. James Whitcomb Riley concludes his 
farcical ‘‘Rubdiydt of Doc Sifers,” and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s ‘“‘ Good Americans” runs the tenor of its way 
for two more chapters. 

The recent flood of Tennysoniana finds expression here 
in an article on ‘“‘ Tennyson and His Friends at Fresh- 
water,” contributed by V. C. Scott O’Connor. Nothing 
is more strongly shown throughout the detailed picture 
drawn of the great poet’s life at this little village in the 
Isle of Wight than his wonderful capacity for friend- 
ship in ‘‘a hurrying age of self-seeking, jostling egoism.” 

E. H. House writes of ‘‘ Edwin Booth in London” from 
an intimate personal knowledge of the great tragedian’s 
life and friends there in 1880-81. Of particular interest 
is a long verbatim conversation between Booth and 
Charles Reade; and the whole story of Booth’s struggle 
to secure recognition in England, which finally cul- 
minated in his absolute and exhilarating triumph, is 
decidedly entertaining. 

Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore puts in a plea for the 
“wonderful morning-glories of Japan” as the coming 
floral sensation, now that chrysanthemum and carna- 
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tion have alike had their day. The Japanese asagao, or 
morning flower, was brought to Japan with the Buddhist 
religion, along with the tea-plant and the bo-tree. In 
the seventeenth century the flower was much culti- 
vated, being greatly variegated in color and increased 
in size, no bloom less than three inches in diameter 
being considered worthy of notice. About the time of 
Commodore Perry’s visit to Japan (1853) the asagao 
craze was at its height, ‘‘ princes, priests, and nobles, 
hatamoto and gardeners,” being ‘‘ all in one mad rivalry 
to produce new and wonderfully colored varieties, and 
single seeds sometimes sold for as much as fourteen or 
eighteen dollars.” The raising of these bewitching 
flowers is, however, a sad lottery, and after tantalizing 
the flower-lovers with dithyrambics on its perfection 
the writer concludes: ‘‘The asagao is the flower of 
Japanese flowers, the miracle of their floriculture, and 
one may best ascribe it to pure necromancy and cease 
to question and pursue.” 

Mr. Charles M. Skinner, the author of ‘“‘ Nature in a 
City Yard,” has a characteristic essay in this number 
called ‘‘ Flowers in the Pave,” and there are short stories 
by Hayden Carnetti, Henry van Dyke, Marion Man- 
ville Pope, and Lillie Hamilton French. 





SCRIBNER’S. 

HE Christmas Scribner’s is almost exclusively a 
fiction and poetry number. Rudyard Kipling’s 
poem, “‘ The Feet of the Young Men,” ‘‘dedicated to the 
memory of the late W. Hallett-Phillips,” is easily the 
most noticeable thing in the issue. It must be con- 
fessed (and by the stanchest sort of an admirer of Mr. 
Kipling’s prose and verse) that it is difficult to get into 
the true spirit of these verses; yet to him who does 
persevere they present a truly masterful series of pic- 
tures, with all the intimacy of technical detail which 
characterizes Mr. Kipling’s verse, and, of course, with 

his usual intense vitality and sympathy. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke opens the number with a story, 
‘Christmas Loss,” of Antioch, fifteen hundred years 
ago; Joel Chandler Harris’ tale is called ‘‘A Run of 
Luck,” and has its background in Middle Georgia ; Mr. 
Robert Herrick has ‘‘A Pension Love Story” of the 
Paris of to-day, illustrated by Henry McCarter; Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott contributes ‘Squire Kayley’s Conclu- 
sions,” for which Mr. Walter Appleton Clark has drawn 
some ‘excellent pictures, while Peter Newell has 
illustrated in his inimitable way William Maynadier 
Brown’s ‘A Guilty Conscience.” 

James Whitcomb Riley has here a poem of two 
verses ‘‘On a Youthful Portrait of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson,” accompanied by the portrait itself—a photo- 
graph made in San Francisco in 1879 ; and James Russell 
Taylor’s really dramatic and striking poem, ‘‘ The Pos- 
ing of Vivette,” is extended to eight pages by the illus- 
trations which A. B. Wenzell has made for it. 

Cosmo Monkhouse continues his series of articles on 
well-known painters with a paper on the present presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, Sir Edward J. Poynter, 
which is fully illustrated. 

“The Workers,” Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff’s account of 
his experiences as a laboring man, details in this 
number the author’s life as a lumberman in the forests 
of Lycoming County, Pennsylvania. This paper brings 
the first series, dealing with the rural or suburban sec- 
tions of the East, to a close, and in the January issue 
will begin those telling of the crowded labor markets of 
Chicago and of other Western localities. 


MWCLURE'S. 
E have already noticed from the December Mc- 
Clure’s Mr. Stead’s ‘‘ Hymns That Have Helped” 
and Mr. Robert Shepard’s account of Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
travels ‘‘In Unexplored Asia.” ; 
As elsewhere, Mr. Kipling here overshadows his com- 


‘panion authors in interest, and it issafe to say that 


‘“‘The Tomb of His Ancestors,” a story in which he gets 
back to his own India and the British soldier and the 
native tribes, will attract the first attention of the aver- 
age magazine reader. And it will repay this confidence, 
for it is a thoroughly characteristic, strong tale. 

Mr. Anthony Hope begins to hang a sequel to his very 
successful ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda.” ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau, 
from the Memoirs of Fritz von Tarlenheim,” is the 
title, and the two chapters given are to be continued. 
‘“‘The Archbishop’s Christmas Gift,” by Robert Barr, 
seems to be about as openly an imitation of the author 
just mentioned as could well be imagined. There is 
also a clever newspaper story by Bliss Perry, ‘‘ The In- 
cident of the British Ambassador.” 

In this issue also is the second installment of the late 
Charles A. Dana’s ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Men and Events 
of the Civil War,” which deals with the Vicksburg 
campaign and contains some pictures from a new point 
of view of General Grant’s operations against that town. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


R. TRUXTON BEALE endeavors to refute in the 
December Cosmopolitan the prevalent idea of 
Russian brutality. ‘‘ Russian Humanity” he styles his 
paper, and having opened his campaign with this titular 
challenge, goes on to declare that “in the care that the 
Russians take of their animals—horses, camels, etc.; in 
their behavior to one another; in the acts and decrees 
of their officials, and in the prison system of Siberia 
that I finally saw, their sympathy and humanity were 
the traits that most attracted my attention. The writer 
depicts in the colors of enthusiasm the cleanliness, 
kindness, and consideration which he found in the 
prison at Vieme, Siberia, and he declares that after an 
inspection of all he came across in a thousand-mile trip 
this was a type of all. It would be interesting to have 
the views of Mr. George Kennan on this assertion. 

“The Well Dressed Woman” is the text of some val- 
uable remarks by Elsie A. de Wolfe. ‘ Turquoise 
pins,” she says, ‘‘as large as birds’ eggs, and diamond 
chains two yards long, are not suitable at the Waldorf 
at one-o’clock luncheons. No more will the really chic 
woman attire herself in velvet for the same informal 
meal. If you would be chic, remember that it is in de- 
tail that the perfection of dressing lies—the well-fitting 
boots and gloves, the dainty underwear harmonizing in 
color, fresh veils, ribbons, etc.” 

Mr. R. H. E. Starr describes the “Passion Play in 
Switzerland,” and Cuyler Reynolds tells of some quaint 
‘Relics of Rensselaerwyck.” 

The eighth article on ‘‘ Modern College Education ” is 
by Lawrence A. McLouth, Professor of German in the 
New York University. Professor McLouth thinks that 
‘every study in the present college curriculum should 
be weighed in the balance of usefulness in the most lib- 
eral sense of the word.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells concludes his decidedly sensational 
‘““War of the Worlds” in this issue, and it is announced 
that the final chapters of the equally flamboyant ‘ His- 
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tory of Our Late War with Spain” will appear in the 
January number. 

Mr. John Brisben Walker himself contributes an ap- 
preciative biography of two notable figures just re- 


moved from the public gaze by the hand of Death—- 


“Men and Events: Henry George and Charles A. 
Dana.” Mr. Walker thinks ‘‘the competitive system 
of that century over so large a part of which Dana’s life 
extended has few responsibilities more grave” than his 
career. 

Mr. Harry Thurston Peck closes the number with an 
able and most interesting article on ‘‘ A Great National 
Newspaper.” He mentions that about a year ago there 
was held in New York City “a private gathering of 
gentlemen who came together to discuss a proposal to 
establish here a newspaper that should satisfy a need 
that is beginning to be recognized in contemporary 
American life.” After arraigning the modern journal- 
ism in scathing. terms, Professor Peck acknowledges 
that the great mass of Americans evidently desire just 
what they get in the way of newspapers, but contends 
that there is a large and growing public “ grievously 
dissatisfied with even the best of our existing journals,” 
and he believes that there is a demand for this ideal 
newspaper, that it would find readers, and that it 
would pay. 

It is announced that President Potter, of the Cosmo- 
politan University, is now selecting his staff of profes- 
sors, and it is hoped that the entire staff will be at 
work before the close of the year. 





MUNSEY’S. 


H. GODFREY writesin the December Munsey’s of 
« ‘The Modern Horse Show” as a social function 
and as a “factor in the advancement of the eques- 
trian world.” That enterprising journalist, Mr. Ste- 
phen Bonsal, describes ‘“‘The Romance of Spanish Roy- 
alty,” the strange conditions which have surrounded.the 
young King of Spain since the moment of his birth. 
‘“‘To-day the king signs himself Leon Ferdinand Marie 
Jaime Isidore Pascal Antonio, King of Spain, of Cas- 
tile, of Leon, of Aragon, of the two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, 
of Navarre, of Grenada, of Toledo, of Valencia, of Ga- 
licia, of Majorca, of Minorca, of Seville, of Cerdena, of 
Cordova, of Corsica, of Murcia, of Jaen, of the Al- 
garves, of Algeliras, of Gibraltar, of the Canary Islands, 
of the Indies, East and West, of India and the Oceanic 
Continent, Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, of 
Brabant, and of Milan, Count of Hapsburg, of Flanders, 
of Tyrol and Barcelona, Lord of Biscay and Molina, et 
cetera. To-morrow his signature may simply be ‘ Al- 
fonso Garcia y Perez’—the commonplace name which 
his father entered upon the dingy books of many a 
shabby second-class hotel during the years that he 
spent in not very luxurious exile.” 

In answer to a demand for a confession of his “fa- 
vorite novelist and his best book” Mr. Anthony Hope 
avows for the delectation of Mwnsey’s readers his indi- 
vidual preference for “ The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gentleman,” by the Rev. Mr. Sterne. Anna 
Leach writes in ‘Her Majesty’s Drawing Room” of 
“the honor coveted by all Englishwomen, and by not a 
few Americans—that of being ‘ presented to the queen.’” 

Senator Joseph Benson Foraker, ‘himself a leader of 
the ‘younger element’” in national politics, tells what 
“The Young Man in Politics” has done, is doing, and 
may doin the future. Senator Foraker’s ideal young 


man will annex Canada, Cuba, and Hawaii, restore the 
American merchant marine to its former glory, and 
build up a navy which could trounce the fleets of Spain, 
Japan, and England, singiy or altogether. 

Despite the fact that the volumes appeared some time 
ago, ‘‘Corleone,” by Marion Crawford, and Hall Caine’s 
“ Christian ” are still running serially. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


I N the Christmas Chautauquan Charles Mason Fair- 

banks opens the issue with an article on ‘Christ 
in Art,” illustrated with many reproductions of paint- 
ings, and Mr. Joseph Forster has an appreciative ‘‘ Study 
of Schiller.” 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, well known from his excellent books 
on birds, tells of ‘‘ Winter Bird Life,” describing the 
best methods of identifying our cold-weather birds. 

“The Trend of American Commerce” is the title of 
an article by Cyrus C. Adams, in which the writer 
prophesies our future wrestings from England of her 
commercial supremacy. ‘We shall be in future the 
greatest producers of cheap steel, and it was cheap steek 
and iron that laid the foundation of England’s suprem- 
acy as a.builder of ships. Before many years it will be 
no longer a fact, ludicrous as it seems in view of our 
large commerce, that for a twelvemonth not an Ameri-~ 
can ship passed through the Suez Canal, that the port 
of Buenos Ayres has not seen an American vessel for, a 
year, and that thirty years have elapsed since Hamburg, 
the third greatest port in the world, has seen the stars 
and stripes at a masthead.” 

G. Battista Guarina tells in ‘‘The Eastern Policy of 
Germany” of some complicated aspects of the Turkish 
question. To the writer, William II. is “inspired by a 
most lofty patriotism ”—a national patriotism which be- 
comes ‘ Occidental patriotism,” since he has helped by 
galvanizing the Sick Man into life to stem for the time 
the impending Slavonic flood. 

David S. Barry writes of ‘News-Getting” at the 
capital, George Heli Guy describes the electrical appli- 
ances of a modern theater, and W. T. Hewetson has a 
paper on “The Social Life of the Southern Negro.” 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


| ig the Christmas issue of the Home Journal begins 

“The Inner Experiences of a Cabinet Minister’s 
Wife,” a series of letters telling of ‘‘the actual social 
and domestic life of a prominent cabinet member’s 
wife.” A continued story by Hamlin Garland, ‘‘The 
Doctor,” also runs through its initial chapters. 

Nagel von Brawe describes “A Christmas with an 
Emperor,” the emperor being William IT. of Germany. 
His account of the young princes at their shopping for 
Christmas presents has somewhat of a “ Rollo” flavor. 
“The princes investigated everything, but upon inquir- 
ing the price generally found it too dear. ‘Three 
marks for this book-rack ?’ and with a glance into his 
purse, ‘No, that is too expensive. I haven’t over 
seventy-five pfennigs. What can you give me for that 
price 2? And the shop-girl proceeds to show the princes 
something quite nice for the required amount.” 

Mary E. Wilkins has one of her inimitable stories 
called “The Christmas Sing in Our Village,” and Ruth 
McEnery Stuart contributes an equally characteristic 
tale, ‘‘Christmas at the Trimble’s.” 

There are several other stories, and the third of Mr. 
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Edward Hurst Brown’s papers on “The Inside of a 
Hundred Homes.” 

In this number also appears what is claimed to be the 
only correct version of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “ Lost 
Chord” ever published in this country—a claim backed 
by a facsimile letter from the composer to this effect. 
Although three million copies of the song have been 
sold in this country, Sir Arthur never received a penny 
from an American publisher for it until the Home 
Jeurnal secured the present copy. 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 


HE complete story in the December Lippincott’s 
is by Julia P. Dabney, and is called ‘‘ Poor Chola, 
a Romance of Orotava Valley.” 

George Ethelbert Walsh reviews the history of “‘ Gold 
Mining in America,” and teils of some extraordinarily 
ingenious methods of extracting the metal from the 
cre. Wardon Allan Curtis endeavors to answer the 
question “ Who are the Greeks ?” and concludes, in face 
of many recent assertions to the contrary, that ‘taking 
all the evidence into consideration, it would seem that 
the modern Greeks can make good their claim to be 
lineal descendants of the ancient Greeks, speaking 
practically the same language, reproducing the same 
mental and physical traits.” 

‘‘Egyptian Queens,” by Leigh North, is a review of 
tite long line of female royalties extending from the 
dim ages of mythology to the Roman period, culminat- 
ing in immortal Cleopatra, ‘unbridled in both passions 
and ambitions.” ; 

Annie Steger Winston puts in a plea for the “‘ Women 
of Thackeray, Scott, Jane Austin, and Charlotte Bronté,” 
as against the modern “‘short-skirted girl flying along 
on her bicycle with merely a mocking backward glance 
at the masculine world.” ‘To-day’s fashion of hardi- 
hood will doubtless pass like yesterday’s fashion of ex- 
cessive softness; but for the present one is almost 
tempted to say, after the Lady’s Book manner, ‘ There 
is a void in the bright firmament of womanly perfec- 
tion. Alas for the Lost Pleiad of Sensibility!’ ” 

Charles Dudley Rhodes, U.S.A., hasan interesting arti- 
cle on “Uncle Sam’s Four-footed Friends,” detailing the 
lives and the traits of Government horses and mules, 
and Mr. Francis J. Ziegler supplies the reader with 
some curious facts anent “ Beards and Barbers.” 





THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


7 T° HE New England for December contains an article 

of unusual interest by George Willis Cooke on 
Brook Farm, with many portraits and illustrations. He 
says in summing up: 

“No one who was at Brook Farm has ever been 
willing to admit that the association was a failure in 
any but the financial sense. It is maintained by all 
that the life was genial and happy in a larger degree 
than they have known elsewhere. This might be ex- 
plained by saying that care and responsibility were re- 
moved from the individual, that a comfortable home 
was certain, and that there was no need of individual 
worry or discontent. However true this may have been 
of the majority, it certainly could not have been true of 
the leaders, upon whom fell the responsibility of pro- 
viding ways and means under difficult conditions.” 

Ashton R. Willard describes the ‘‘ College Libraries of 
the United States.” The new Columbia library seems 
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to be the onty one of the large institutions which offers 
entirely adequate accommodations for the librarian 
and his assistants—a singular enough fact when one 
reflects how important an officiai in the system the 
modern librarian is. Charles Akers, the artist, con- 
tributes an autobiographical sketch relating his con- 
nection with Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, and 
Professor Norton, with illustrations from some of his 
crayon and medallion portraits. 

W. Henry Winslow writes of Ludwig Richter, the 
famous German wood-engraver, and Mr. James Phen- 
ney Baxter reviews the origin, growth, and some of the 
modern developments of ‘‘The Municipality.” 





THE BOOKMAN. 


I N the December Bookman the sixth paper on “ Liv- 

ing Continental Critics” is devoted to N. K. 
Michaelovsky, and is written by V.S. Yarros. Edmund 
Gosse gives some very sound advice to authors on “The 
Abuse of the Supernatural in Fiction,” notable exam- 
ples of which abuse he considers are to be found in 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” andin “The Martian.” Mr. 
Gosse sums up thus: ‘“‘ Never use supernatural agency 
to gain an effect which could with the exercise of mere 
ingenuity be produced by natural agency. And a rider 
on this would be, Never employ a supernatural agency 
without having thoroughly made up your mind what 
you mean its exact action to be.” 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter has the boldness to put him- 
self on record with a choice of ‘‘A Hundred Books for 
a Village Library,” from Pope's translation of the 
“*Tliad” to Ibsen’s ‘‘ Master Builder.” Edwin M. Bacon 
continues his series of articles on ‘‘Old Boston Book- 
sellers,” with sketches of Alexander Williams, William 
Lee, and Charles A. P. Shepard. 

Professor Peck signs his name to a comical account 
of a performance of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in Liverpool, 
and M. A. De Wolfe Howe writes in the ‘“* American 
Bookmen” series of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


N the December Atlantic Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, 
writing on “The American Historical Novel,” ex. 
presses amazement that our novelists have so generally 
disregarded the truly important elements of American 
life. ‘Who, in reading American fiction,” he exclaims, 
“has ever brought away a sense of real glory in his 
country?” The novelist turns rather to what is rela- 
tively insignificant in our civilization. Our literature 
is overburdened with dialect stories and what Mr. Ford 
describes as the ‘‘Afternoon Tea Novel.” 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s interesting rec- 
ollections of “Literary London Twenty Years Ago” 
remind us of the rapid passing away, within recent 
years, of a brilliant group of literary Englishmen. 

Mr. Francis W. Kelsey contributes a judicious and 
temperate statement of the respective claims of State 
universities and church colleges in the West. The 
churches themselves have a duty, he says, toward the 
State universities: 

“Tt grows out of the general duty of the churches as 
guardians of the highest interestsof society. Do not 
Christian people pay taxes? Even if it were granted 
that the State universities have an irreligious atmos- 
phere, to whom should we look to change it? Should 
the churches approach the State universities in a spirit 
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of criticism, or with adeep feeling of responsibility and 
a willingness to codperate in the promotion of the 
supreme interests of youth? At the very least, it is rea- 
sonable to ask that the religious bodies see to it that 
men of marked spiritual and intellectual power be 
placed in the pulpits of university towns. Butin more 
than one university town churches fail to keep their 
footing, not because of an unfavorable environment, 
but because the work is left in charge of men who are 
not equal to it.” 

Mr. J. S. Tunison opines that two of the most striking 
literary phenomena of the present day are Rudyard 
Kipling, with his overlay of Hindooism on English 
human nature, and Lafcadio Hearn, with his varied 
experience, patiently inquisitive about everything Jap- 
anese. 


THE ARENA. 

HE December Arena opens with a small group of 
articles under the general head, ‘‘Idylls and 
Ideals of Christmas.” Robert G. Ingersoll tells what he 
would bring to pass if he had the power to produce ex- 
actly what he wanted for Christmas. Aside from a 
fling or two at the clergy, Mr. Ingersoll’s description of 
his ideal Christmas would be generally acceptable. In 
a word, what Mr. Ingersoll wants is the millennium of 

the Christian. ; 

The Rev. M. J. Savage thinks it strange that people 
do not learn that the whole year might be made a 
Christmas, instead of a single day. 

Dr. John Clark Ridpath writes of Christmas as a sur- 
vival of ancient Aryanism. 

Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, con- 
tributes an interesting account of a séance with Eusapia 
Paladino, the celebrated medium. M. Flammarion 
affirms his belief in the “‘existence of unknown forces 
capable of moving matter and of counteracting the 
action of gravity.” He believes that such facts should 
be scientifically investigated, and that they may have a 
great importance, but that we have not yet the data 
necessary to define these hidden forces. 

For the most part, this month’s Arena is very serious 
and solid. There is a thoughtful paper on “ The Influ- 
ence of Hebrew Thought in the Development of the 
Social Democratic Idea in New England,” by CharlesS. 
Allen. Then there is a study of ‘‘ Priest and People,” 
by E. T. Hargrove, of the Theosophical Society. These 
articles, while profound, can have only a slight popular 


interest. 
In the latter half of the magazine will be found the 


contributions that have a more direct and obvious rela- 
tion to the questions of the day. Mr. John Chetwood, 
Jr., makes a strong argument for the restriction of im- 
migration. Dr. Ridpath, the editor, follows this up 
with a vigorous protest against the Europeanizing of 


America. 
Mr. keijiro Nakamura discusses the annexation of 


Hawaii from a Japanese point of view, but adds little to 
what has been accepted generally by the newspapers as 
a fair representation of Japanese opinion on that sub- 


ject. 
Two articles of more than ordinary interest to the 


Arena’s women readers are, ‘The Truly Artistic Wo- 
man,” 'by Stinson Jarvis, and ‘‘Poor ‘Fairly Rich’ Peo- 
ple,” by Henry E. Foster, the latter paper being mainly 
devoted to the alleged trials of “city-bred young mar- 
ried couples.” ; 

Mr. B. O. Flower writes an appreciation of the founder 
of German opera, Christoph von Gluck. 


THE FORUM. 
| iy another department we have reviewed a por- 
tion of Surgeon-General Wyman’s article, entitled 
‘“Some Lessons of the Yellow Fever Epidemic,” in the 
November Forum. 

In this number ex-Secretary Carlisle presents the first 
of a series of papers on “Dangerous Defects of Our 
Electoral System.” The introductory paper is con- 
cerned mainly with the constitutional method of choos- 
ing Presidential electors. Mr. Carlisle not only objects 
to the choice of electors by districts (it would be possi- 
ble to change this method without constitutional 
amendment by the action of the State legislatures), but 
shows that the necessity of electors at all is open to 
question. He even regards it as ‘‘an antiquated rem- 
nant of European aristocracy.” In his next paper he 
proposes to show how this system can be abolished 
without injustice to any part of the people. 

Senator Morrill’s second installment of letters from 
his political friends is of rather more interest than the 
first. He publishes three characteristic letters from 
Horace Greeley referring to certain inconsistencies in 
Congressional action on the tariff during the years 1859 
and 1862. In the latter year, speaking of a proposed 
tax on newspapers, Greeley says that the advertise- 
ments, rather than circulation, should be a basis of taxa- 
tion, since they are a source of profit, while circulation 
isnot. A letter from James G. Blaine, written in 1865, 
advocates the taxation of exports. 

Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, a member of the un- 
official commission now at work on the currency ques- 
tion, contributes an article on the purposes of that 
commission. The article is chiefly taken up, however, 
with an argument to show the injustice of the existing 
prejudice against bankers and business men as suitable 
guardians of the nation’s finances. 

Mr. Edwin F. Atkinson takes anything but a hope- 
ful view of the prospects of the new beet-sugar industry 
in this country. If our farmers should produce beets 
at the sacrifice of their market for wheat, corn, pork, 
beef, pork products, etc., where, he asks, would be their 
gain? Furthermore, a policy of extreme protection to 
stimulate production of sugar here would probably 
react upon us abroad in the future, when we may be in 
greater need than now of foreign markets. 

In this number of the Forum two writers discuss 
means of getting relief from floods in the Mississippi 
Valley, and arrive at quite different conclusions. Mr. 
Robert Stewart Taylor strongly advocates the levee 
system. Notwithstanding all that has been said about 
the inefficiency of the levees at the time of the recent 
great floods, Mr. Taylor asserts that the protection 
which the levees afforded was worth many times the 
entire cost of the system. On the other hand, Mr. Gus- 
tave Dyes undertakes to show that dredging should be 
substituted for the levees. Dredging, he says, is a 
cobperative measure, in harmony with the natural 
laws which control the great drainage arteries through 
alluvion, and he is of the opinion that the results al- 
ready attained justify the construction of a dredging 
plant sufficient to accomplish the work required. 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale, who spent 
the winter of 1896-97 in India, comes to the defense of 
the British Government in the attacks that have been 
made on her policy in dealing with famine conditions 
in that country. He shows, at any rate, that the Vice- 
roy of India, who was the sole official means of com- 
munication between India and the British Government, 
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repeatedly sent messages to England to the effect that 
no aid was needed. It seems to have been a fact that 
there was an ample supply of grain in the country, but 
preceding years of scarcity had made the people desper- 
ately poor, and, as Professor Hopkins thinks, no govern- 
ment on earth could have prevented distress. Great 
Britain, he says, has done all that any government 
could have done. 

Commissioner Carroll D. Wright begins an interest- 
ing statistical study of ‘“‘ The Relation of Production to 
Productive Capacity”; Sir Lewis Morris writes on 
“The Disuse of Laughter”; Frederick Palmer tells 
once more ‘How the Greeks were Defeated,” and 
“ Arthur Penn” divulges some amusing “Letters to a 
Living Author.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Mr. Edmund 

Gosse’s review of the Tennyson memoir, and from 

the now celebrated article of ex-Minister Taylor on the 

Cuban question, in the November number of the North 
American. 

The series of articles on ships and shipbuilding which 

has become a familiar feature of the North American 
is continued in this number with a paper by Lewis 
Nixon on “The Commercial Value of the Shipyard.” 
Mr. Nixon’s views on this subject have found expression 
before in the pages of the North American, and are 
quite generally known. His experience and special 
study of the problems connected with shipbuilding en- 
title him to rank as expert. He is impatient with the 
slowness of the American people to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the shipbuilding industry as a factor in our 
national growth. 
. Mr. Charles A. Conant, the well-known writer on 
banking questions, contributes a well-considered article 
on ‘The Effect of the New Gold upon Prices,” his con- 
clusion being that the United States can absorb many 
millions more of the new gold simply in giving stability 
to our currency system, without effect upon prices. 

He shows, too, that Russia and Austria-Hungary need 
to strengthen their equipment of gold: 

“It is highly probable, moreover, that some of the 
countries which suspended the free coinage of silver 
after 1873 and have maintained their silver coins at 
parity with gold will take advantage of the new gold 
supplies for replacing some of their overvalued silver. 
The sale of silver for gold has been publicly advocated 
in Belgium, and her financial position and that of the 
Netherlands would be greatly strengthened by such an 
exchange. Spain and Italy, now wallowing in the mire 
of depreciated paper, will resume specie payments upon 
a gold basis, if they resume at all, for their paper notes 
are above the bullion value of their silver coins. 
Throughout the world, indeed, exists a capacity for the 
absorption of the new gold, which will have no percepti- 
ble effect upon prices, but will operate, like the exten- 
sion of railways and canals, to give ease and rapidity to 
the courses of production and exchange.” 

The Mexican Minister to the United States, M. Ro- 
.mero, writes a rejoinder to Senator Money’s recent 
reply to an earlier article by M. Romero on the attitude 
of the United States at the time when the Spanish- 
American colonies won their independence. Minister 


Romero disclaims any thought of entering a complaint 
against our Government or of censuring its policy. The 
facts of history, in his opinion, are entirely creditable 
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to the United States, but he still contends that the 
Spanish-American republics achieved their independ- 
ence without the assistance of this country. 

Dr. Prince A. Morrow considers the question of lep- 
rosy in relation to the proposed annexation of Hawaii. 
There seems to be a difference of opinion among the 
well-known physicians as to the spread of the disease in 
the cities of Hawaii, but it is a fact that very nearly as. 
many lepers are sent to the leper settlement as in 
former years. Dr. Morrow is convinced that in the 
event of annexation it would be impossible to confine 
leprosy to the islands or to exclude it from this country 
by quarantine measures. Furthermore, he shows that. 
the disease has spread at points in this country where 
it has been introduced, as at Key West, Fla., and in 
Louisiana, where leprosy has increased at an alarming 
rate within the past few years. 

Mr. H. T. Newcomb, the railroad statistician, sum- 
marizes briefly ‘‘The Present Railway Situation.” He 
finds that, from “the standpoint of the investor, the 
rates and charges are demoralized; that the present 
competitive system is maintained at a great cost and 
with extravagant waste; that the companies cannot. 
combine for the establishment of just rates nor for the 
prevention of unjust discriminations; that nearly 40,000 
miles of railways are in the hands of receivers; that 
railway securities having a par value of nearly $4,500,000. 
receive no return of interest or dividends. The remedy 
that Mr. Newcomb advocates for this extreme situation 
is an adequate pooling law. 

In this number, also, Mr. M. G. Mulhall reviews 
“Thirty Years of American Trade,” and Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster writes on ‘‘ Woman’s Political Evolution.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for November is an ex- 
tremely good number. We notice elsewhere Miss 
‘Weld’s paper on Tennyson. 

Sir Edmund Verney has written a capital article about. 
the inhabitants of milk. It is luminous, lucid, and 
crammed with interesting facts and sensible sugges- 
tions. There are five precautions which he says should 
be taken in order to minimize the number of bacteria in 
milk, and he describes an experiment ia which they 
were adopted: 

**(1) The milk was received in steamed pails. (2) The 
udder of the animal was thoroughly cleaned. (3) The 
udder was moistened with water. (4) The barn air was 
fairly free from dust. (5) The first few streams of milk 
were rejected. In summer the milk taken from a cow 
treated in this way contained 330 bacteria, instead of 
15,000 taken under the usual conditions. In winter there 
were 7,600 bacteria in ordinary milk, as against 210 in 
the carefully protected milk, and this latter remained 
sweet for twenty-four hours longer than the former.” 

Dr. E. J. Dillon contributes an article on ‘‘The New 
Political Era.” His conclusion is that peace is assured 
in Europe, and that a diplomatic combination of the 
powers against Great Britain is imminent. He counsels 
his countrymen as follows: 

“Our policy, if it is to be imperial as distinguished 
from insular and parochial, should consist.of a strenu- 
ous effort to break up that combination by making a 
serious bid for the friendship of Russia, in a steady in- 
trease of our navy, in a new commercial policy based 
upon a retaliatory tariff system, and, if possible, in an 
inter-British customs union. If these schemes turn out 
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to be impracticable, and our foreign office remains in- 
corrigible, we shall have to console ourselves with the 
reflection that it is impossible to fight against fate.” 


DECLINE OF BRITISH INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY. 


Mr. M. G. Mulhall publishes an elaborate statistical 
paper in which he analyzes the figures contained in the 
recent report of the British Board of Trade on England’s 
trade with her colonies. 

Mr. Mulhall is an optimist, and strenuously does his 
best to raise the spirits of the somewhat depressed 
British manufacturer; but all that he can say is that 
the trade of the British empire, meaning thereby 
the colonies and India, is increasing much faster than 
that.of Great Britain, and that the latter is not dimin- 
ishing. Of course, everyone will agree with him in 
recognizing that it is foolish to dream of making the 
commerce of the colonies subservient to that of the 
United Kingdom, and only one degree less absurd is it 
to grudge the expansion of colonial trade in foreign 
countries; nevertheless, the following facts, which he 
himself summarizes, are anything but reassuring read- 
ing: 

‘‘That the trade of the colonies, compared with ten 
years ago, has risen 8 per cent. 

“That their trade with Great Britain has increased 2 
per cent.; with foreign countries, 30 per cent. 

“ That their consumption of British merchandise has 
declined six millions sterling, while their imports of 
foreign goods have increased ten millions. 

“That colonial exports to Great Britain have risen 12 
per cent.; to foreign countries, 32 per cent. 

“That, taking into account the fall of prices, the con- 
sumption of British merchandise in the colonies ap- 
pears to have increased in volume 7 per cent., while the 
weight of colonial exports to Great Britain has grown 
30 per cent. 

“That the weight of colonial exports to foreign coun- 
tries has grown exactly 50 per cent.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE are several very interesting articles in the 

Nineteenth Century. Among the contributors 

are Signor Crispi, Mr. John Morley, Sir Robert Giffen, 
Ouida, Sir Joshua Fitch, and Sir John Lubbock. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY ON GUICCIARDINI. 


Mr. Morley publishes an essay upon Guicciardini, the 
historian, and contemporary and friend of Machiavelli. 
It is not an essay which can be noticed in a paragraph 
or described in a page. The article is interesting as a 
study of the art of compressing within a very small 
compass the cream and gist of the criticisms of all those 
who have written on the subject before, together with 
many luminous and suggestive observations by Mr. 
Morley himself. Mr. Morley is not so enthusiastic as an 
anonymous English critic whom he quotes, who declares 
that the Italian was ‘‘one of the most consummate 
historians of any nation or of any age,” but he praises 
him very highly. Nobody so aptly satisfied the curiosity 
of his own age as to motives and characters in the age 
before it. His estimates of leading actors are excellent 
for justesse, and few men have painted better portraits 
or have indulged in more subtle appreciations of char- 
acter than he. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF MOUNTAINS. 
Prince Kropotkin, in one of his admirable papers on 


“ Recent Science,” descrides Professor Willis’ experi- 
ments, which throw light upon the way in which 
mountains have come into being: 

‘‘Tdeas are‘not yet settled as to the probable structure 
of the earth in its abysses. Whether it is as rigid asa 
steel ball, or whether the rocks are in a pasty state de- 
termined by their very high temperature and the very 
high pressures which they are submitted to, remains 
unsettled. But it may be taken as certain that moun- 
tain-building does not imply the folding of the whole 
thickness of the solid earth’s crust. The wrinkling of 
the rocks, to which our mountains owe their origin, is 
limited to the superficial layers of the crust—to the 
‘super-crust,’ as Dana says. The idea already expressed 
by Dana and by Pfaff—that the folding of the strata 
and mountain-building altogether take place in the 
‘super-crust’ only—was thus confirmed by the experi- 
ments of Professor Willis. The whole series gives an 
admirable additional support to the ‘lateral force 
theory’ of the origin of mountains.” 


MOSCOW TO-DAY. 


Sir Wemyss Reid, who spent a month this autumn in 
visiting St. Petersburg, Moscow, Stockholm, and Copen- 
hagen, gives us his “First Impressions” in a paper 
which is very readable throughout. His accountof the 
exceeding riches of the Moscow churches, and the ex- 
cessive devotion of the Russians in the streets of their 
ancient capital, will probably surprise many readers as 
much as they surprised Sir Wemyss Reid. He was in- 
deed quite taken aback by what he found in Moscow. 

“Thad thought of it, as imagine most of us do, as 
the decaying capital of that older Russia which is pass- 
ing into the stage of tradition—a sleepy old-world city 
where ancient customs and national usages still sur- 
vived, and little besides was to be met with. I found it 
a huge city, numbering nearly a million inhabitants, 
where, side by side with the traditional usages of old 
Russia, and, above all, its external devoutness of car- 
riage and demeanor, is to be found the most marvelous 
development of industrial and commercial enterprise 
and activity. The streets were as crowded and as full 
of bustle and life as those of London or Manchester; 
the groves of tall factory-chimneys enveloping the sub- 
urbs reminded me of Birmingham. The markets were 
filled to overflowing, both with merchandise and men. 
The shops were certainly not inferior to those of St. 
Petersburg, and everywhere there was the bustle, the 
unending activity, which bespeaks the existence of a 
great community engaged in the full work of life. It 
was only slowly that what I saw enabled me to realize 
the truth about Moscow—the truth that it is no city of 
the dead, no relic of medieval times, but the living 
capital and center of a mighty nation, which, though it 
may wall itself in against Western ideas and manners, 
has an overflowing life of its own, and an energy which 
it is expending freely in a thousand different directions. 
Those who seek to realize what Russia really is, and 
what enormous potentialities of growth and develop- 
ment she possesses within herself, must go to Moscow.” 


THE FUR-PULLERS OF LONDON. 


Mrs. Hogg writes a paper which haunts the memory 
like a nightmare. It-is a ghastly description of the way 
in which numbers of women and girls spend their lives 
in pulling the fur from rabbit-skins in Southeast Lon- 
don. It is chiefly devoted to an account of those who 
do their work at home. They make about eight shillings 
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2a week by working twelve hours a day, six days in the 
week, in an atmosphere that is heavy with the nauseat- 
ing smell of the skins, and thick with the flutf, which 
gets into the throat and is almost choking. Mrs. Hogg 
says: 

“This life of the ‘home’ workers is sufficiently ghast- 
ly, though no words can adequately present its utter 
sickening repulsiveness. It must be seen and breathed 
in to be realized. Yet any attempt at remedying it by 
direct means involves enormous difficulties.” 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY. 

Sir Robert Giffen, writing on the ‘‘ Monetary Chaos,” 
lays down at the beginning of his paper what he re- 
gards as the foundation principles upon which all cur- 
rency ought to be based: 

“The monetary chaos of the present time, to sum up 
the Situation ina sentence, results entirely from the de- 
termination of one or two governments—the United 
States and India—to depart from elementary principles 
in establishing their standard money. These principles 
are that the standard which is to be the sole measure of 

value and unlimited legal tender in a country should 
consist of one metal only, because there cannot and 
ought not to be two or more; that the coinage of this 
metal should be automatic—that is, at the pleasure of 
those who bring it to the mint, government meddling 
no further with the business than by stamping the 
metal so as to indicate its weight and fineness; and that 
governments should refrain from any measures directly 
intended to alter or affect the value of the standard, or 
to make money abundant or the reverse, or to attaina 
stable par of exchange with other moneys, or between 
gold and silver themselves, because this is to embark on 
a course where there is no goal, and which will create 
an endless monetary discussion, and so produce discredit 
and unrest.” : 
THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AFRICA. 

Captain Lugard writes another of his weighty and 
fact-crammed articles on the subject of the liquor traf- 
fic, which is creating such mischief among the people of 
Africa. He recalls to those who argue that it is doing 
little or no harm the fact that African administrators, 
missionaries, and travelers, with very few exceptions, 
are unanimous in its condemnation. The importation 
of liquor is bad, but the establishment of distilleries for 
manufacturing liquor in Africa is worse. This evil has 
not yet made its appearance in the British possessions. 
Captain Lugard says : 

“Even were it to be granted that the demoralization 
of the natives is a chimera, I should still stigmatize the 
liquor traffic as a bar to civilization and progress in 
Africa, a shortsighted and perilous commercial ven- 
ture, and as destructive of that legitimate expansion of 
trade and creation of new markets which is the osten- 
sible reason of our presence in Africa. The ideal which 
all who think as I do wish to achieve is the total 
abolition of the spirit traffic in Africa. So far as 
South Africa is concerned, I hold that this course is im- 
mediately feasible, for the machinery for enforcing the 
law is in existence, and the experiment has already been 
made with success in various districts. In West Africa, 
however, I fear that immediate and summary prohi- 
bition is a ‘counsel of perfection,’ and I advocate, there- 
fore, that the duties in all British possessions should be 
at once equalized to the level of the highest (8s. per gal- 
lon), and that this uniform duty should be raised peri- 
odically, until it equals and exceeds that levied on high- 
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class whiskies and brandies of British manufacture, at 
present imported for European consumption only.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

HE article of principal importance in the Novem- 
ber number is Miss Irwin’s on “the problem of 
home-work” and its horrors, which claims separate 
treatment. Educational questions are decidedly to the 
fore. Mr. Vernon Gibberd gives a short résumé of 
“Sixty Years of Klementary Education.” Mr. Andrew 
Murphy condemns the existing arrangements for test- 
ing intermediate education in Ireland. T. M. Hopkins 
very dogmatically decides the question between classical 
and modern education. The strength of his arguments 
may be judged from his contending that because poorly 
paid waiters and clerks speak French and German, and 
“no classical scholars are to be found occupying such 
positions,” therefore the Latin and Greek scholar has 
the mercenary advantage over the French and German! 
Mr. Richard Arthur furnishes an interesting study of 
Joseph Joubert, with some pages of his sparkling 
apothegms. Mr. F. A. Edwards gives a convenient 
summary of Italian settlements in Africa. Mr. Oli- 
phant Smeaton describes the progress of Australian 
federation and its manifold advantages. Mr. H. Bap- 

tist Crofts reviews the course of Victorian medicine. 


CORNHILL. 


HE November number has much readable matter, 
but falls below the standard set by earlier issues. 
Mr. Grave’s personal reminiscence of Tennyson claims 
separate mention. Mr, C. L. Falkiner’s paper on Sir 
Boyle Roche does not supply the fund of funny stories 
which the name of the great Irish humorist at once 
suggests. ‘The Humorous Side of Clerical Life” is a 
title inviting hopes of merriment which Rev. 8. F. L. 
Bernays’ pages fail to realize. The historical studies 
are interesting. Mr. Walter Wood tells of the recap- 
ture from the French crew of the Friend’s Adventure 
in 1689 by an English man and boy who were prisoners 
on bourd. Sir Charles Murray’s adventures among the 
Pawnee Indians in 1835 are vividly retold. The subject 
of the anniversary study is the great storm of November 
26 and 27, 1708, the course of which Mr. Henry Harries 
describes. Colonel Vibart brings to a close his thrilling 
personal narrative of the Sepoy revolt at Delhi in 1857. 
Perhaps the most important article, in view of Klon- 
dyke developments, is Rolf Boldrewood’s ‘ Genesis ‘of 
Gold-field Law in Australia.” He has the highest praise 
for Mr. Hardy and Mr. King, the first gold-field commis- 
sioners. It is pleasant to know that, as it is in the Cana- 
dian Northwest, so it was in Australia—British law 
and order reigned unbroken from the first: 

“It should never be forgotten that to the early gold- 
fields commissioners of New South Wales is due the 
glory of having, under innumerable difficulties, admin- 
istered justice, preserved law and order, and distributed 
treasure almost incalculable, the whole without suspi- 
cion of unfairness, and for more than ten years without 
disorder or distrust. Throughout their whole term of 
office the executive power of the law of the land, with 
but one exception, was never imperiled or weakened. 
No mob-law, no hasty executions, dishonored a British 
community. Evil-doers were punished, justice was done, 
crime was expiated, but strictly in accordance with 
British jurisprudence and procedure.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
HERE is plenty of solid and suggestive reading in 
the November number. Mr. Fox-Bourne’s case 
for the Bechuana rebels and Mr. Spender’s study of 
‘Tennyson’s workmanship require separate notice. 
THE BITTER CRY OF THE WEST INDIES. 

The lamentable plight to which sugar bounties have 
reduced the British West Indian possessions is set forth 
by Mr. Hugh Chisholm in his ‘Choice for the Sugar 
Consumer.” With the collapse of the sugar industries, 
the islands can support neither government nor people. 
They might go over to the United States, which are 
steadily Americanizing them. The imperial govern- 
ment must take one of four courses, which Mr. Chis- 
holm thus formulates: 

“1, Abandoning the West Indies to their fate. 

“2. Weaning them from sugar to other industries, at 
a probable cost to us of between £6,000,000 and £7,000,- 
000, and with a very doubtful prospect of success. 

“3. Bribing Germany and France, by some unknown 
‘sacrifice,’ to stop hurting our traders by artificially un- 
derselling them, and so restoring a natural and profit- 
able market for sugar—at some cost, of course, to the 
consumer. 

“4, Making our German and French assailants pay, 
by means of a countervailing duty, for the expense to 
which they put us.” 

GREAT BRITAIN’S TRUMP CARD AGAINST FRANCE 

} WASTED. 


“Diplomaticus” traces Lord Salisbury’s dealings with 
France since the Berlin Congress. England’s difficul- 
ties began when she took over Cyprus. To reassure 
France she had to promise hera free hand in Tunis. 
But since her abstention from the Egyptian war France 
has carried on in all parts of the globe a thinly veiled 
war against England. In defiance of public law and 
treaty rights, the French have overrun British hinter- 
lands in West Africa, and in the East are marching 
armed bands into the Khedive’s territory. 

“While it remained with us to say whether the 
French protectorate in Tunis should be a reality or not, 
we could always point to West Africa or the Upper 
Nile, and suggest that the road to our acquiescence lay 
in those regions. With that card in our hands we 
could have sat still, confident that whatever occurred 
the odd trick was ours. Now what resources have we ? 

. For the moment it is notorious that the restrain- 
ing influence of the Czar is the chief guarantee of 
peace between England and France.” 


“THE SPIRIT OF TORYISM.” 


Mr. Walter Sichel, in objecting to Mr. Baumann’s 
demand for a Tory creed, extols as against any “ letter” 
the “spirit” of Toryism, which he defines by saying: 

“Toryism breathes a traditional spirit (for I prefer 
this word to ‘ principle’), a spirit which is no set dogma, 
but an expansive and adaptable outlook on the phan- 
tasmagoria of events, a spirit resolute to advance the 
country within the limits of its native constitution, to 
educate the mob and benefit the people; which seeks to 
aggrandize no one class at the expense of another under 
the specious pretext of equality, but which upholds the 
unity of those reciprocal functions which bind and 
build up that constitution while it preserves its inherit- 
ance abroad and the league which has cemented our 
archipelago of colonies.” 


MEREDITH A DECADENT! 


Mr. Arthur Symons supplies a note on George Mere- 
dith, who writes novels with the brain of a poet, and 
therefore violates every rule of the novelist and yet 
fascinates—with the charm of poetry coming to us dis- 
guised as prose. Of his style, he says: 

“Like Carlyle, but even more than Carlyle, Mr. Mere- 
dith is, in the true, widest sense, as no other English 
writer of the present time can be said to be, a decadent. 
.. . What decadence, in literature, really means is that 
learned corruption of language by which style ceases to 
be organic, and becomes, in the pursuit of some new 
expressiveness or beauty, deliberately abnormal.” 


“FREE TRADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE.” 


The future of British trade exercises Mr. J. B. C. Ker- 
shaw, F.I.C. He argues that for the United Kingdom 
to maintain its present level of prosperity its exports 
must increase in value £2,600,000 annually. This is a 
prospect not to be counted on in face of German and 
American competition, and of the development of East- 
ern industries, as well as of trades unionism at home. 
Mr. Kershaw sees salvation only in an imperial cus- 
toms union, which would be free trade within the 
empire—an empire embracing most diverse races, and 
climates, and soils, and offering thus a convenient model 
of universal free trade. So far as manufactured goods 
go, the total exports of the United Kingdom and tlie 
total imports of the empire are nearing equilibrium. 
In breadstuffs there is an enormous disparity, but 55,000 
farmers settled on 100-acre farms in Canada could make 
up the lack in wheat. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson passes in indignant review the 
course of American diplomacy over the Bering Sea 
dispute, which he does not hesitate to censure. Mr. W. 
H. Mallock reviews Dr. Crozier’s “History of Intel- 
lectual Development,” which he calls rather “a new 
study of natural religion.” Dr. Crozier, recognizing 
evolution as ‘the reasonable sequence of the unin- 
tended,” feels himself obliged to posit a codrdinating 
ruling intelligence, and discerns its influence in the 
development of the higher religious belief not less than 
in the development of the higher animals. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
HE November number is characteristically alive 
and up-to-date. The Hon. W. P. Reeves’ paper 
on ‘*Compulsory Arbitration in New Zealand” and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s review of ‘‘Tennyson’s Life” require 
separats treatment: 
A BIMETALLIC BROADSIDE, 


The present crisis in the bimetallic movement elicits 
five strenuous appeals to the British Government to re- 
spond to the silver overtures of the French and Ameri- 
can republics. ‘Great Britain’s duty” in this respect is 
enforced by the Radical, Mr. R. L. Everett, who declares 
that ‘the weight of silver known or believed to be in 
possession of mankind is almost exactly fifteen and a 
half times that of gold.” Mr. J. P. Heseltine absolutely 
denies all danger of panic in the event of the remoneti- 
zation of silver by international agreement. The rise in 
prices would preclude panic, nor would the countries be 
flooded with silver which opened their mints to it free- 
ly ; Mr. Heseltine instances ‘“‘free-silver” Mexico as a 
proof of this statement. Mr. Ghosh, professor of politi- 
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cal economy in Calcutta University, urges that the fam- 
ine in India had been not a famine of food, which was 
there in abundance, but a famine in money. He points 
out what fuel for sedition is presented by the fact that 
by closing the mints the government has practically 
confiscated half the savings of the Indian people. Mr. 
Donald Reid, of Dunedin, in voicing Greater Britain, 
pleads for the inclusion of the colonies in any bimetallic 
union formed, and the coinage of a colonial dollar or ru- 
pee with a currency throughout all these colonies. The 
preponderance of the United States and France would 
thus’be counteracted. Mr. J. L. Maxse fiercely retorts 
on critics of the “ bimetallic intrigue” that Parliament 
has committed the nation to do all in its power to secure 
by international agreement a stable monetary par of ex- 
change between gold and silver, and that those who op- 
pose that decision are the discreditable cabal. 


WHAT’S THE USE OF THE BRITISH VOLUNTEERS ? 


Thisis the question Lieut.-Col. Eustace Balfour essays 
to answer. The adverse argument is that if the navy 
holds command of the sea the militia are sufficient for 
garrison duty and the volunteers are superfluous, but 
if England lost command of the sea her two hundred 
and fifty thousand volunteers would be practically of 
no avail against the enormous hosts of trained soldiers 
which an invader would fling into the island. The 
writer admits the truth of both alternatives, but points 
a third course. The navy might be only temporarily 
defeated ; and, if time were gained, could be reinforced 
and resume command of the sea; or an alliance with 
other powers, which would have equal effect. The vol- 
unteer force would be of great service in ‘‘ the interme- 
diate stage.” The writer reckons that from the decla- 
ration of war and calling out of the volunteers to the 
landing of aa invading force (in the event of naval de- 
feat) some two months must elapse ; and in that period, 
by constant drilling, volunteers ought to be brought up 
to the level of the continental soldier, if only officers 
qualify themselves in time of peace as instructors in 
drill and minor tactics. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Colonial Chronicle is concerned with the report 
of the royal commission on the sugar-growing West 
Indies. It puts the alternative shortly thus: Either 
England must impose countervailing duties, which need 
only amount to raising the price of sugar one halfpenny 
a pound, or she will practically lose the West Indies. 
The American correspondent avows that personally he 
would sooner put his money on the green cloth of Monte 
Carlo as invest it in the average American railroad 
stock. Miss Catherine Dodd describes anew the oft- 
described school journey in Germany. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE prevailing cast of the October number is liter- 
ary rather than social or political or scientific. 
Notice has been taken elsewhere of the most brilliant 
paper in the series—that on some minor poets—and of 
the fresh matter brought to the ‘Life of Lord Tenny- 
son.” 
A DECENTRALIZING POLICY FOR INDIA. 

Indian discontent and frontier risings form the occa- 
sion of a quest after causes and remedies, which issues 
in the following summary of suggestions: 

‘““‘We may abstain from over-government; England 
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may more unreservedly support the government of In- 
dia, which in turn may grant a freer hand to local gov- 
ernments, and they will wisely intrust district officers 
with enlarged powers less subject to appeal, and en- 
courage them, as far as may be, to revert to the out-of- 
door under-tree administration and patriarchal rule 
which proved so successful in the hands of men like the 
Lawrences, Edwardes, Nicholson, or James Abbott. 
Combined with this, economy is essential.” 

In foreign policy England’s attitude to the Ameer, it 
is urged, should be courteous but absolutely firm. ‘‘We 
should give up writing letters to one who is amaster of 
that art, and manage him otherwise.” ‘He is at our 
mercy in more ways than one, and the sooner he real- 
izes that we know this the better.” It is pointed out 
that if Russia were ever to acquire Afghanistan “she 
would have taken a material step toward establishing 
her naval power in the Persian Gulf, and this might be 
most serious for our colonies.” 


WOMEN AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


The question of womenat the older universities is in- 
vestigated with more thoroughness and fairness than 
are usually to be found with advocates of a conserva- 
tive policy. The simple alternative of coeducation or 
making universities sexless is first considered. The ex- 
periment in Scotland, Wales, and the North of England 
is declared to be too recent to yield decisive results. 
American experience is next appealed to, as of longer 
duration; and it is alleged that the universities of the 
Eastern States ‘‘have at least as strong an objection to 
‘coeducation’ as ourselves,” whilejin the Western States 
there is a growing dissatisfaction with it, especially 
among the higher teachers. ‘In America a most nota- 
ble sequence of the system is that the teaching in 
schools for both sexes is very largely in the hands of 
women, and is passing into their hands more and more 
year by year.” Women underbid men, who move off 
to more lucrative pursuits. German universities only 
admit, as a favor, exceptional women. The reviewer, 
however, grants that Oxford and Cambridge must 
adopt some principle in place of the anomalous devices 
which now make the position of women at these uni- 
versities all but intolerable. He leans to the German 
precedent, and a new federal university consisting of 
existing women’s colleges, or, in his own words: 

“Our programme is to allow to very exceptional 
women exceptional facilities at Oxford and Cambridge, 
but to place ordinary women under the direction of a 
new university, which shall consider their special needs 
and the good of women as a whole. It would be indeed 
unwise if our older universities turned aside from their 
proper vocation, which is quite onerous enough, in order 
to unfit ordinary women for womanly tasks and to mis- 
direct the education of girls.” 


ARCHBISHOP BENSON’S CHIEF SERVICE. 


The life of the late primate is passed under review. 
The points in his life-work which are thrown into 
strongest relief are his victorious emphasis on the his- 
toric continuity of the Church of England before and 
after the Reformation, and his influence in bringing 
about the remarkable subsidence in party feeling within 
the Church which has marked the last few years. Prior 
to the Lincoln Judgment English lawyers and courts 
had proceeded on the principle, ‘‘We ought not to go 
behind the Reformation.” 

‘“‘But the archbishop’s judgment silently ignored the 
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cramping but convenient canon of the lawyers of thirty 
years ago, and on a review of ancient practice in Eng- 
land and elsewhere canceled the former decisions, and 
in doing so actually won the almost submissive ap- 
proval of the Privy Council, who readily admitted as 
‘new light’ what their predecessors regarded as irrele- 
vant. From the date of the Lincoln Judgment the Eng- 
lish Church has, as it were, resumed legal possession of 
much that she had been supposed to have lost, and this 
result has followed from the adoption of the wider view 
of the Church in its relation to the past.” 


THE BASTILE NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL. 


The recent publication of the archives of the Bastile 
leads the reviewer to revise certain popular views of 
that ancient prison. He says: 

‘“ Instances of individual oppression, cases of prisoners 
overlooked, victims of harsh discipline and unrelenting 
despotism, will meet us. Torture here, as elsewhere, 
was resorted to in the effort to wring out the truth from 
atrocious criminals. But such examples of severity and 
oppression are not proportionately more numerous in 
the Bastile than in other prisons, ... Alike for the 
sufficiency of its provision for the prisoners’ wants and 
for the humanity of its jailers, the Bastile merits an 
honorable mention among the French king’s houses.” 

But public sentiment, the writer admits, was right in 
regarding the Bastile as ‘‘ the citadel of despotism.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT HIS OWN BEST HERO. 


An interesting study of Sir Walter Scott’s methods 
and originals finds in the novelist’s own personality the 
chief contribution to his works: 

‘* As Scott owned that his heroes were tame, conven- 
tional, and commonplace, he confessed that his maidens 
were insipid... . We suspect that the explanation of 
that must be sought in the influence exercised on the 
finest work by the writer’s own sensations and person- 
ality. He never approaches his best, psychologically, 
save when he is drawing something from himself and 
his own experiences. . . . Neither in courtship nor .in 
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wedlock had he ever enjoyed the close and sacred com- 
munion with a sympathetic woman in the intimate 
interchange of the thoughts and emotions. . . . But in 
all his sterling and heroic characters, without excep- 
tion, we see that the chivalry and the backbone came 
from himself. ... It is Scott himself, in short, who 
gives the tone to each manly character that we like or 
admire in the novels.” 


THE BRUTE ANCESTOR OF MAN. 


A somewhat similar paper on monkeys concludes with 
the following remarks on the origin of man : 

“Tt is clear that the human body cannot have been 
evolved from any existing anthropoid form of ape... . 
We should, in spite of the various human character- 
istics of the gorilla and chimpanzee, be disposed to look 
for the brute ancestor of our species in some form of 
ape from which both the orang and the gibbon have 
also been derived, and therefore to regard as the original 
home of our species some South Asiatic region. Our 
Simian progenitors, however, must have been creatures 
now utterly extinct, and no fossil remains of such have 
yet been discovered.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


A review of Sir Henry Craik’s English prose selec- 
tions comments on ‘“ Macaulay’s glaring sins against 
literary taste and judgment,” and observes that in his 
writings ‘‘nowhere do we wholly escape from the influ- 
ence most fatal of all to artistic sense and imagination— 
from the bondage of prosperous middle-class Noncon- 
formity.” A sketch of provincial life in the days of St: 
Basil includes a remark from Mommsen that if he were 
beginning a new life of scholarship he would take up 
the period between Diocletian and Justinian; and for 
that period ambitious young scholars are advised to 
study the writings of the great Cappadocians. The 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu are introduced 
with the statement that she was ‘‘the most remark- 
able Englishwoman of the eighteenth century.” 


THE CONTINENTAL MAGAZINES. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 

E have noticed elsewhere M. Laugel’s admirable 

account of his old friend and master, the late 

Duc @Aumale. Apart from this article, which is of 

real value from many points of view, there is not much 

worthy of notice in the October numbers of the Revue. 

The historical element is, however, as usual, especially 

strong, Commandant Rousset analyzing, as has been 

already done thousands of times, the military genius of 
Napoleon. 

Those concerned with the ecclesiastical dissensions of 
fifty years ago will find acertain painful interest in 
Lamennais’ eloquent and intimate letters to Montalem- 
bert, written, it need hardly be said, long before the 
break of the famous churchman with Rome. One asks 
one’s self, however, of what possible interest to any one 
can be the long-winded apologia of a long-forgotten Duc 
de Richelieu, who flourished in the year 1821, when his 
retirement from public life under the Restoration pro- 
duced acertain sensation. 

Pierre Loti concludes his impressions of Annam, 
remarkable as is everything else written by the impres- 
sionist novelist, in a vivid and picturesque style. Com- 


mandant Viaud seems to have been there in his official 


capacity, and he gives a melancholy, somber picture of 
the, on the French side, bloodless assault and taking of 
Hué. The French writer does not conceal his pity for 
the dead and wounded enemy, and he notes many kindly 
and humane traits of character in his sailors. 

In the same number a well-known French musical 
critic discusses the vexed question of the Wagner repre- 
sentations at Bayreuth. Apparently, on the whole, he 
is not inclined to agree with those who declare that 
a sad change has come within the last twenty years over 
not only the orchestration, but also the interpreters, of 
Wagner’s music. He defends Siegfried Wagner, and 
points out that he must be singularly apt for the diffi- 
cult task he has set himself. The son of Wagner (the 
grandson of Liszt) is, as it were, part of Bayreuth, but 
before playing any active rdle he studied long and 
seriously, both with Humperdinck, the composer, and 
with many notable conductors. The writer points out 
that anything in the nature of national music is always 
best heard in the country which produced the composer. 
It is obvious, he says, that a stranger coming to Paris 
had much better go to the opera to hear Gounod than 
the ‘“‘ Valkyrie.” Rossini is never heard to perfection 
excepting at Milan, and those who wish to know what 
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Wagner really is should make a pilgrimage to Germany, 
and more especially to Bayreuth. 

Under the somewhat unusual title of “The Lower 
Chamber,” M. Le Duc contributes some amusing pagés 
on the life of a French member of Parliament. If what 
he says is true, a député is the slave of his constituents. 
He receives hundreds of letters from them, to which he 
is obliged to reply as soon as possible; when actually 
staying in his constituency they each and all expect to 
be visited by him; when they come to Paris he is 
obliged to entertain them, and if he represents an agri- 
cultural district he is constantly asked to do their 
errands. Then each deputy has to have at least one 
local paper in his pay, and this again entails a great 
deal of correspondence. ‘The unfortunate French M.P. 
spends much of his time on the railroad. He is sol- 
emnly invited to every funeral in his constituency, to 
most of the weddings, to all the banquets—and your 
French provincial is very fond of banqueting. The fact 
that the deputies are paid something under $2,000 a 
year makes it more difficult for them to refuse any of 
these many duties. In fact, it is difficult to see when a 
French representative of the people has time to attend 
to the sittings of the Chamber. More than one deputy 
resigns himself to become a kind of market-cart for his 
constituents, bringing up on every market-day dozens 
of hampers in order that a few francs may be saved by 
the intelligent market-gardener who has helped to re- 
turn him to Parliament. Quite lately a good deal of 
amusement was caused by the report that the repre- 
sentative of Vaucluse had a wooden arm for sale. He 
had with infinite trouble procured from some surgical 
society an artificial arm for the child of one of his poor 
constituents. Shortly after, the child died, and the 
father brought back the arm, asking that it might be 
disposed of with advantage. On the other hand, the 
French Chamber, if not the best, is at any rate one of 
the most pleasant, clubs in Paris. There are iarge 
reading-rooms, libraries, and even card-tables. There 
is an excellent restaurant, and nowhere else does one 
hear more amusing gossip than in the Palais Bourbon. 
Thus an ex-country doctor—and the medical and legal 
professions yield a rich crop of deputies—finds that the 
advantages outweigh the annoyances. 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


N the first October number M. Sully Prudhomme has 

an article entitled ‘‘ What is Poetry?” Englishmen 
mostly resemble M. Jourdain, who discovered that he 
talked in prose without knowing it. If Frenchmen do 
not exactly talk in verse without knowing it, yet every 
young French gentleman learns to turn out very pass- 
able verses on any subject under the sun—a graceful ac- 
complishment, the place of which is taken in England 
by more or less successful attempts to compose in Greek 
and Latin. This enormously greater interest which is 
taken in poetry in France explains much that is diffi- 
cult to understand in M. Prudhomme’s article. He 
shows that poetry is not an art by itself, but it becomes 
one by its instrument, which is the verse, and he be- 
lieves that it is intimately connected with the sister art 
of music. He also enunciates the great truth, which he 
has not been the first to discover, that even the most 
deft and clever versification is not enough to make 
poetry properly so called: the subject of the theme 
must be beautiful 
M. Mille begins the first part of a description of his 
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visit to Thessaly. He followed the campaign in the 
Greco-Turkish war as the special correspondent of the 
Journal des Débats, and he tells his experiences in the 
somewhat unconventional form of a diary. His experi-~ 
ences do not appear to have been any more extraordi- 
nary than those of other correspondents, who have shed 
gallons of ink over events which were perhaps hardly 
worth so much fuss. His descriptions are lively enough, 
and are very well written, but the whole affair is too old 
in one sense, and yet not old enough in another, to be 
really interesting. 

M. de Varigny has industriously accumulated a large 
amount of information about the gold mines of Alaska 
and of British Columbia, but his article has not the in- 
terest of a narrative written by one who has been to the 
gold mines; in place of that he has only to offer a more. 
or less ancient history, such as the story of how the 
United States bought Alaska from Russia. It is rather 
interesting to note that M. de Varigny is much con- 
cerned at the enormous increase in the gold production 
of the world. He shows that the estimated increase 
amounts to $38,000,000 worth between the year 1896 and. 
1897, and he anticipates that when the accounts for 
1897 are made up the increase will exceed $40,000,000. 
Whether this enormous output of gold will mitigate 
the evils induced by the fall in the price of silver is a 
matter for specialists to decide, though so far it cer- 
tainly seems that the world is ready to take and use up 
in various ways, whether as currency or in the arts and 
manufactures, all the gold that can be produced. 

The lively interest which has been aroused both in 
France and England by the remarkable book of M. 
Demolins on the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
curiously shown in a review written by that able pub- 
licist, M. Valbert, who by no means agrees with his 
author’s conclusions. 

The second October number of the Revue is perhaps 
rather more interesting than the first. M. Benoist be- 
gins what promises to be a most interesting series of 
articles on the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the 
balance of power in Europe. This first installment is 
concerned with the various nationalities which make 
up that singular political entity, the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, in their relation to the aged Emperor Francis 
Joseph. M. Benoist has consulted the ‘‘Almanach de 
Gotha,” and he rehearses the long list of titles possessed 
by his Majesty—Emperor of Austria, Apostolic King of 
Hungary, King of Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, 
Galicia, and so on, and so on. All these are, as he justly 
points out, not at all empty titles, but representative of 
the ascendency which his Imperial Majesty enjoys over 
a strangely inconsistent mixture of peoples and races. 
Jurists will tell us that the union of Austro-Hungary is 
real, and not only personal, but the truth is that the 
Ausiro-Hungary of to-day only holds together by means. 
of the personal influence of the emperor-king. The 
time will perhaps come when Francis Joseph will be 
regarded, without exception, as the great ruler of the 
nineteenth century. 

M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu deals with the important sub. 
ject of population in France. He has nothing particu- 
larly new to say. It has long been known that the 
stationary position of the population in France is due to 
the drifting away of the French people from the old 
religion, and that the birth rate is greatest in those 
departments which are most Catholic. M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu points out an influence which also makes against 
large families, in addition to irreligion, and that is the 
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new democratic conception of the family, which amounts 
in plain words to social ambition. In every rank nowa- 
days the parents desire ardently to put up their children 
a peg higher in the social scale, and this can usually 
only be achieved by having very few children to put up. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu has a curious calculation that if the 
whole of France were religious the birth rate, instead of 
oscillating between 850,000 and 880,000 per year, would 
amount to not less than 1,200,000 every month. It is 
interesting to note also that M. Leroy-Beaulieu finds in 
England a similar cause for the falling off in.the rate 
of increase of the population. He thinks that the in- 
fluence of the trade unions has lessened the birth rate 
in that they have induced the working classes to aim at 
increase of wages, the reduction of the number of ap- 
prentices, and the gradual rise of the working classes to 
the position of the bourgeoisie. 

Among other articles in the two numbers may be men- 
tioned M. Bentzon on the Collectivist ideal as expressed 
in American fiction, which resolves itself into a review 
of Edward Bellamy’s last book, and M. Bertaux on the 
great routes of pilgrimages, and of emigration. 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE contents of the October Nowvelle Revue are ex- 
ceptionally interesting. The place of honor is given 
in both numbers to some dozen letters addressed by Louis 
Blanc, the famous old Republican, to his publisher, Noel 
Parfait. They run from the beginning of the year 1859, 
when Blane was living in exile in London, to the end of 
1862, and are dated from 13 George Street, Portman 
Square. Both writer and publisher were steadfastly 
opposed to the Napoleonic dynasty, and the letters 
show the number of sympathizers Louis Blanc found 
among British public men. The history of that group 
of French exiles, which comprised, it will be remem- 
bered, in addition to Blane, Ledru Rollin, Blanqui, and 
the Victor Hugo family, has yet to be written, and 
should form a very curious chapter of French history. 
Although many of these people suffered from the 
acutest poverty, the amnesty was not hailed with great 
rejoicings, and the text is given in French of a long let- 
ter written by Blanc to all the London papers, in which 
he explains clearly how the law passed in their favor 
affected the Republican exiles. 
The Comte de Chalot describes with considerable spirit 
a yachting tour made by him in Greek and Turkish 
waters during the late conflict. He criticises freely both 
sides, and adds his testimony to the curious state of 
unpreparedness in which the Greeks found themselves. 
He quotes the opinion expressed by a number of Greek 
officers who had taken part in the assault of Prevesa as 
to the extraordinary impassibility and stoicism of the 
Turks. The French yachtsman had apparently every 
facility given him to see all that could be seen, and 
these extracts from his diary, kept from day to day, will 
not be without value to the future historian, the more 
so that the writer was apparently absolutely impartial ; 
for while praising the Turkish rank and file for its 


bravery, he gives an amusing account of the cowardice ° 


of a highly placed pasha. The Comte de Chalot evidently 
considers—and it must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that every Frenchman is necessarily more or less 
of an expert on military matters—that had the Greek 
nation been fully equipped the struggle might have 
taken avery different shape. Thus, when going over 


Prevesa, he noticed that from three to four thousand 
shells thrown by the enemy fell without bursting. A 
pathetic account is given of the camp, where twelve 
thousand refugees had fled from Thessaly, and the writer 
quotes some anything but complimentary remarks made 
a propos of Turkish methods by some of these unfor- 
tunate people. Even more deplorably striking and ter- 
rible is the description of that portion of the Greek 
army seen by the comte. By that time—the middle of 
June—all hope was practically lost; discipline had come 
to an end, and although the soldiers seemed to have 
preserved to an extraordinary extent their good temper, 
their complaints against their leaders were loud and. 
unceasing. M. de Chalot goes to some pains to prove 
that the German officers, who are said to have organized 
the Turkish army, had nothing to do with the success. 
of the Turkish arms. He declares that they had pre- 
pared a most elaborate scheme of invasion, but that it 
was never carried out, and that accordingly the success. 
obtained by the Turks was entirely owing to a number 
of causes that were not in any way due to the Teutonic 
element among their leaders. As to when the Turks 
will evacuate Thessaly, the writer observes significantly, 
“When the powers care to send a fleet to the Bos- 
phorus and offer the Sultan as an alternative to the 
bombardment of Yildis the immediate evacuation of 
Thessaly the Turks will recross the frontier.” 

All those interested, either directly or indirectly, in 
forestry and the preservation of woods will find profit: 
in reading M. Regelsperger’s delightful article on the 
protection of trees. Time was, he reminds his readers, 
when France was practically one huge forest. Even 
now, within a very few miles of Paris are bits of wood. 


. unique in character and of surpassing beauty, and this 


in spite of the fact that the terrible war year of 1870-71 
was the cause of awful ravages, due partly to nature 
and partly to the invaders, who seemed to take a posi- 
tive pleasure in destroying one of the greatest beauties 
of France. 

Forestry has always played a considerable part in 
France. The government keeps up a whole army of 
foresters ; and at all times, save perhaps during the 
revolutionary decade, those who have governed the 
country have been willing to subscribe to the old French 
saying, ‘“‘ Forests precede peoples, but where the tree is 
the man will soon be found.” Six years ago a number 
of country gentlemen started an excellent little society, 
which is now spreading through all the departments, 
entitled “Société Frangaise des Amis des Arbres,” and 
which has for object, as its curious name implies, that 
of saving and preserving as well as planting trees. 





THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


N article by Professor Frassati in the Nuova An- 
tologia (October 16) which has excited consider- 

able attention on‘ the continent gives an exceedingly 
candid account of Italy’s reasons for joining the T'riple 
Alliance, and of her ever-diminishing reasons for con- 
tinuing it, and winds up with a strong bid for am 
alliance with England. The Franco-Russian alliance, 
according to our author, “thas radically altered the es- 
sence” of the Triple Alliance. The latter was originally 
conceived in the interests of Germany, for while it 
maintained the statu quo in Europe, it prolonged the 
isolation of France. But it also gave to Italy a recog- 
nition as agreat power which had not until then been 
conferred on her by Europe. By the new Franco-Rus- 
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sian alliance both Germany and Austria lose; Italy alone 
of the three allies profits by the event. Itis she in a 
sense who holds the balance between the other four. 
‘Italy in the new European situation occupies a posi- 
tion of the very firstrank. The whole future of Europe 
may depend upon her being the ally of one side or of 
the other. Hence we see why Germany and Austria 
... gave to the recent meeting at Homburg a note of 
such cordial sympathy.” The professor devotes many 
pages to proving that Italy has now nothing to gain by 
a renewed adhesion to the Triplice. Her general posi- 
tion before Europe is assured without it, and it affords 
her no guarantee of the one thing that is essential to 
her welfare—i.e., the maintenance of the present equi- 
librium in the Mediterranean. Yet Italy cannot afford 
to remain isolated. There is only one other possible 
combination—an alliance with England. According to 
our author, a first step in this direction was in 1887, 
when Count di Robilant effected an agreement with 
England for the protection of Italian interests in the 
Mediterranean. Hecannot affirm that this understand- 
ing is still in existence, but he none the less looks to it 
as the basis of an open alliance. For both countries 
the present equilibrium in the Mediterranean is essen- 
tial, and Italy could support England in Egypt. Italy, 
concludes the professor, is intended by nature for a 
maritime power; let her unite with the nation possessed 
of the greatest navy in the world, and together they 
would exert a maritime supremacy over the whole of 
Europe. 

To the same number Professor P. Villari contributes 
a sympathetic critique of Mr. John Morley’s Romanes 
Lecture on Machiavelli. While pointing out that Mr. 
Morley has left unsolved many moral points raised by 
the Machiavellian attitude, he testifies to the ‘‘admi- 
rable precision, elegance, and eloquence” of his writing. 
In Professor Villari’sown opinion, ‘‘ Machiavelli’s great- 
est merit lay in the fact that he was the first and only 
man to indicate the profound difference that exists be- 
tween the line of conduct to be held in public and in 
private life; to have dared to express it openly, even 
brutally, if you will, without caring for the chorus of 
indignation which he would inevitably excite against 
himself, because he knew he was speaking the truth 
and was performing an act of service to humanity.” 

The Civiltad Cattolica contains, under the title ‘‘Un- 
conscious Catholicism,” a pleasantly written account of 
quaint old Christmas customs, faithfully preserved in 
the Protestant villages of Prussia, which have come 
down from pre-Reformation times. 





THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


N Kringsjaa (September 30) Herr Oscar Julius 
Tschudi concludes his article on Edinburgh. Re- 
ferring to the Scotch love of Bible-display, he cites an 
amusing instance of how a traveler, observing on a 
shelf in his host’s library two most beautifully bound 
volumes of the Old and New Testaments, felt a strong 
desire to examine the handsome books’ more closely, 
and, taking them down, found, to his amazement, on 
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The two vol- 
umes were only a couple of shells, as it were, joined to 


opening them—a dozen fine Havanas. 


form a cigar-case! It is due, however, to Herr Tschudi 
to state that he does not on this account believe all 
Bibles in Edinburgh to be cigar-cases, but is sure that 
the Scotch piety, though somewhat ostentatious, pos- 
sesses a sound enough kernel. Concluding, he remarks 
that Edinburgh, proudly self-styled the ‘‘ Athens of the 
North,” might rather be termed the ‘‘Modern Jerusa- 
lem.” Granted that, in its mere externals, its situa- 
tion, its plastic monuments, its pillared halls,. its 
statues, it may resemble the art-center of old Hellas, in 
life and spirit it more nearly resembles Jerusalem. 
With its many priests and prophets, its scribes and its 
pharisees, its rigorous observance of the Sabbath, its 
temple-and-Bible movements, it seems to Herr Tschudi 
more like the ancient Jewish capital than gay, art-lov- 
ing Athens. 

Nordisk Tidskrift has several good articles—the first, 
a literary and interestingly written study by Alfred 
Jensen of the fragmentary and bizarre ‘“ Dziady,” or 
“Feast of Death,” by Adam Mickiewicz, the greatest of 
Slavonian bards, and the pioneer of Polish romance. 
The ‘“‘ Feast of Death” had its birth, it seems, in the 
wild, half-suicidal melancholy that followed upon the 
poet’s parting from his first real love, Maria Wereszeza- 
kowna, whose feelings for him appear, however, to have 
rather partaken of a merely literary-poetical interest 
than of any genuine passion, and whose subsequent 
marriage with the cultured Count Wawrzyniec Putt- 
kamer—a more suitable suitor, according to her wealthy 
and distinguished mother’s ideas, than the poverty 
stricken young poet-student—was, though loveless on 
her side, by no means an unhappy union. Dziady was 
the name of a Feast of Death celebrated by the people 
in many parts of Lithau, Prussia, and Courland in 
honor of their forefathers and of the dead generally. It 
was a heathenish ceremony—a relic of heathenish days 
—by which the living thought with meats, and fruits, 
and wines to assuage the sufferings of the souls in pur- 
gatory, and was put down as far as was possible by the 
priesthood, though still in Mickiewicz’s day flourishing 
in secret. Common to the ancient Greeks in Homer's 
time, to Scandinavia, to Austria, and to the islands of 
the New World, it was here blended with Christian 
ideas, and was held on All Souls’ Day. The “Feast of 
Death” is, indeed, a smaller *‘ Divine Comedy,” with 
this difference, that the dead visit, instead, the living. 
Paradise is represented by child-angels, hell by tyrants 
and vampires, and purgatory by the agonies of Gustaf 
and of the nameless girl (who is clearly, however, 
Maryla) floating ’twixt heaven and earth. 

In Tilskueren Herr U. Birkedal has a political article 
on “Danish Patriotism and North Schleswig,” in which 
he asserts that it is of small use for the Prussians to 
declare that ‘‘there is no North Schleswig Question.” 
There is a North Schleswig Question. In North Schles- 
wig there is no likelihood of the Danish element melt- 
ing into the German, nor any sign that the conquered 
people will meet their fate without resistance. Quite 
the reverse. 
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I—SOME AMERICAN NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


F any broad distinction may be made between the 

best current fiction produced by English writers and 
that which our American authors are contributing to 
the present-day literature of the English language, it 
is largely a distinction of style. As literary artists, our 
American writers are superior to their English fellow- 
workers. The English writers like Mr. Hall Caine, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, and a dozen more of almost equal 
popularity and accredited standing, seem to be com- 
paratively wanting in a refined and delicate literary 
perception. They produce powerful novels through an 
intense, and sometimes strained, exploitation of ethical 
and social problems; but these novels are not always, 
in the high sense of the word, literature. Our best 
American novelists, on the othér hand, are masters of an 
exquisite art in the writing of English. 

While his English contemporaries are straining them- 
selves to the utmost to create dreadful and soul-harrow- 
ing incidents with which to crowd their fearful tales of 
modern life, Mr. Howells is content to take a situation 
the simplest and least eventful that could be imagined; 
and forthwith his beautiful art, with its power to in- 
terpret and characterize, has given us a true picture of 
some essential phase of our American life and society. 
His newest book, entitled An Open-eyed Conspiracy: 
An Idyll of Saratoga, while he himself might consider 
it one of his less important productions, is wholly 
worthy at all points of Mr. Howells’ incomparable 


method. Saratoga is so essentially American that its 
summer life deserves to be put worthily into our litera- 
ture, and this Mr. Howells has now accomplished. The 
handful of characters in the story come together in just 
the fortuitous way that a Saratoga hotel makes possi- 
ble, and as American types they are well entitled to a 
place in Mr. Howells’ long portrait gallery. His more 
important book of the year, The Landlord at Lion's 
Head, was noticed in these pages several months ago. 
It deserves, in our opinion, to stand with the notable 
literary performances of the present year. 


STORIES OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


In his latest book, The Story of an Untold Love, Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford lifts himself fairly to a place in the 
rank of the American masters of a pure and refined 
literary style. One is perfectly safe in assigning to this 
book a permanent place in American literature. The 
elevation and beauty of its sentiment (for it is a book of 
sentiment, though not of sentimentality) are altogether 
delightful. The story itself is one of strictly American 
life and character, al- 
though the hero 
spends his youth 
abroad as a student 
and afterward as a 
learned historian and 
philologist. Return- 
ing to New York, he 
finds himself com- 
pelled, in order to 
earn the money to 
_ pay a family debt of 
- honor, to sell his tal- 
| ent to a pretentious 
newspaper proprie 
tor, who poses as a 
great editor on the 
strength of the young 
scholar’s work. This 
story is not—like Mr. 
Ford’s first novel, 
The Honorable Pe- 
ter Stirling—primar- 
ily a study of metropolitan political and social condi- 
tions, but it affords an opportunity for some keen 
glances at New York journalism and at Wall Street 
methods and ethics. There is not a false or jarring 
note in this charming book, from one end to the other. 

If Mr. Ford’s second novel may be said to have given 
him an assured standing in the ranks of our best con- 
temporary writers of fiction, it is scarcely too much to 
say that Mrs. Katrina Trask easily wins an assured 
place of high rank by her very first novel. Mrs. Trask’s 
poetical work had already shown her great literary 
aptitude, and, above all, had evinced the strength and 
the depth of her power to interpret life and to teach its 
ethical and religious lessons. Her novel, John Leigh- 
ton, Jr., exhibits all that delicacy and refinement of 
literary method which, as we have remarked in our 
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MR. PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
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prefatory sentences, belongs distinctively to the best 
American writing. It is a story which attempts to 
apply the real essence of Christianity to our existing 
social life, particularly to the problems of marriage and 
divorce. The beauty, the sanity, and the superior com- 
mon sense and moral insight of Mrs. Trask’s book 
can best be appreciated when it is read with Hall 
Caine’s The Christian kept in mind. For if any whole- 
some and true book ever appeared as a providential 
antidote for an overwrought, unreal, and wholly dis- 
turbing book, Mrs. Trask’s exposition of successful 





MRS. SPENCER TRASK. 


Christian living in New York must be regarded as an 
antidote for Hall Caine’s exposition of unsuccessful at- 
tempts at Christian living in London. 

A number of years ago there appeared anonymously 
a novel entitled Taken by Siege. This readable story 
is now republished with the autumn books, and bears 
the name of Jeannette L. Gilder on the title-page. 
Everybody who knows Miss Gilder has known well 
enough that she could write novels if she had the time 
and inclination to do it. Her story also, like those of 
Mr. Ford and Mrs. Trask, is one of New York life. 
Mr. Ford’s hero is the scholar and man of letters sacri- 
ficing his historical writing for a few years to the 
drudgery of journalism. Mrs. Trask’s hero is the thor- 
oughly trained young lawyer who rises to the top of 
his profession, and whose character strengthens with 
the discipline of life. Miss Gilder’s hero is a young 
newspaper man who glories in his calling, and rises 
rapidly, though by sheer merit, from a reporter’s desk 
through successive promotions to the position of man- 
aging editor of a great metropolitan paper. His su- 
preme object, though, and his crowning achievement, 
lie in the matrimonial direction. He wins the hand of 
the most popular and successful opera singer of the day. 
The lights and shades of musical, theatrical, and jour- 
nalistic life in New York are strongly depicted in Miss 
Gilder’s very clever story. With no particular assump- 
tion of seriousness, the book is nevertheless of a thor- 
oughly wholesome tone, as it must needs be, because it 
reflects what is Miss Gilder’s own habitual and con- 
sistent point of view. 

Professor Brander Matthews has long observed and 
analyzed the intense and varied life of Manhattan 
Island as material for sketches and short stories. His 


last volume, Outlines in Local Color, is a brief collec- 
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tion of studies of local types and characteristic metro- 
politan incidents that have appeared in Harper’s Mag- 
azine and other periodicals. The stories show a large 
range, a fidelity that none will dispute, an excellent 
sense of humor, and much literary merit. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis, moreover, has found in 
the life of New York City certain types that he has dif- 
ferentiated and has made his own by general consent. 
Of this we are reminded by finding on our table fresh 
copies, dated ‘'1897,” of his Gallegher, and Other Sto- 
ries, which first appeared in 1891 and is now in its 
fortieth thousand, and his Cinderella, and Other Sto- 
ries, brought together as a volume in 1896, and des- 
tined also, doubtless, to keep on selling steadily. The 
Van Bibber stories and the others that belong to Mr. 
Davis’ own particular New York City are permanent 
creations in our American literature. 


AMERICAN FATHERS AND SONS AS KIPLING SEES THEM. 


For the purposes of his new novel, Captains Coura- 
geous, Mr. Rudyard Kipling must be set down as an 
American author, although he belongs rather to the 
English-speaking world. Captains Courageous is a 
story of American life, conceived in amost distinctively 
American spirit. If it had been simply a faithful ac- 
count of life on board a fishing schooner, catching cod 
off the banks of Newfoundland, it would have been well 
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worth while. Mr. Kipling’s method in treating a sub- 
ject of that kind is the method of a man of genius. He 
has so filled his story of these humble Massachusetts 
fishermen with human interest that the tale at once 
takes its place us a part of the world’s precious stock of 
permanent literature. But the success of Mr. Kipling’s 
story of the simple fishermen was immensely enhanced 
when he conceived of the idea of introducing into it for 
the sake of contrast the petted and spoiled son of a Cal- 
ifornia multi-millionaire. While Mr. Harvey Cheyne, 
the self-made man, was busy at home with his rail- 
roads, mines, and the multiform interests of a man 
worth thirty millions, his weak-nerved and restless 
wife, accompanied by her petted, precocious, bad-com- 
plexioned, cigarette-smoking, and undersized son, aged 

















SOME AMERICAN NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


fifteen, had been loitering about Eastern hotels and 
summer resorts in an aimless and brainless fashion. 

At length they decided to go to Europe. The pampered 
lad was making a nuisance of himself in the smoking- 
room of the steamship, when somebody gave him a very 
strong cigar tosmoke. The day was somewhat rough, 
and seasickness promptly ensued. The lad somehow 
lost his balance and fell over the rail into the fog on the 
Grand Banks. Nobody had seen him go over, but hap- 
pily for him somebody saw him strike the water. It 
was a fisherman, whose dory had just missed being run 
down by the big steamer. The fisherman picked up the 
boy and rowed to the anchored schooner to whose crew 
he belonged. Not to retell the whole story, it isenough 
to say that the hard-headed captain of the schooner 
took not a particle of stock in the lad’s tale of his father’s 
great wealth and position, and put him at work along 
with his own son of the same age to do boy’s work as a 
member of the crew. The half-dozen fishermen who 
made up this crew, as well as the just and skillful, 
though rather stern, skipper, are individualized in this 
story as only Mr. Kipling could have succeeded in do- 
ing. Harvey, the millionaire’s son, has a hard time at 
first, but soon becomes amenable to discipline, and en- 
ters into the life of the fishing fleet with an immeasur- 
ably greater zeal and enthusiasm than he has ever 
shown in anything else in all his life. He learns his 
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work rapidly, improves in health and strength, becomes 
the devoted friend of Danny, the skipper’sson, and wins 
general approbation by the good qualities which he de- 
velops. This experience has come to Harvey at a criti- 
cal moment in his life, and it completely transforms 
him. His naturally good qualities are brought out, and 
the faults which his idle and undisciplined existence 
had engendered completely disappear. Whenafter two 
or three months the schooner returns to Gloucester, 
Harvey telegraphs his parents, and he and Danny (who 
alone is in his secret) await results. 

Then comes the graphic story of the millionaire’s 
trip from California to Boston in his private car, break- 
ing all transcontinental records. Mr. Kipling likes 
nothing better than to enshrine the steam-engine in 
literature, and he does full justice to this thrilling ride 
across the continent. The iaeeting of the families of 
the great railroad man and the sturdy Massachusetts 
skipper is done in the thoroughly American spirit. Mr. 
Kipling shows conclusively in this scene that he is at 
least no Englishman. An Englishman would have 
made the millionaire the patron of the fisherman. He 
would not have intended to do so, but he could not have 
helped it. Each man, of course, as an American read- 
ily understands, thoroughly respects the other. Danny’s 
father is the shrewdest, ablest, most honorable, and 
most self-reliant fisherman in all the great fleet that as- 
sembles yearly on the Grand Banks. Harvey’s fatheris 
the most powerful railroad magnate of the West. Each 
man has made his own way. Each in his own sphere is 
a “captain courageous.” Ofcourse, these two men un- 
derstand each other immediately. This book deserves 
to become a boy’s classic. It will take a firm hold upon 
Young America, and it will not fail to delight Young 
America’s father. Plenty of girls, and women, too, will 
appreciate Captains Courageous, but it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Kipling’s writing gives peculiar delight 
to boysand men. A more wholesome book in point of 
appreciation of what is fundamentally honest and good 
in human nature could not be asked for than this story 
of brave and perilous life in the fogs that hang over the 
fishing waters of the Grand Banks. 

THE PREHISTORIC BOY IN FICTION. 

Mr. Stanley Waterloo, the president of the Chicago 
Press Club, is a hard-working journalist whose news- 
paper work in the Western metropolis has much of the 
versatility of that of the late Eugene Field. Like Mr. 
Field, Mr. Waterloo is a bookish man in his personal 
predilections, and twice at least we have made favor- 
able comment upon novels from his pen. <A third occa- ' 
sion is now offered by his latest book, The Story of Ab: 
A Tale of the Time of the Cave Men. This story is not 
merely a work of ingenious imagination, but it is a 
serious attempt, under the guise of fiction, to reproduce 
for us the conditions of life that prevailed among our 
prehistoric ancestors of the stone age. Mr. Waterloo 
has availed himself not only of the scientific literature 
bearing upon the life of mankind in prehistoric ages, 
but he has also had the direct personal assistance of 
many eminent scholars in this country and Europe. It 
has been his object in this book to deal so faithfully 
with the findings and disclosures of science that his 
story might well be used in America and England in 
the best institutions of learning as a supplementary 
text-book for students who would know something of 
the life of mankind in the stone period. It is just pos- 
sible that the freedom of Mr. Waterloo’s imagination 
may have been held a little in check by the extent of his 
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THE GREAT BOW’S FIRST TEST. 
(One of S. H. Vedder’s illustrations for “The Story of Ab.”’) 


scientific researches. Nevertheless, there is a Kipling- 
esque originality and boldness in his creation of Ab, the 
representative boy of those dim, distant times. This 
book of Mr. Waterloo’s is one of the year’s exception: 
ally sound and valuable products, if we mistake not. 
The English edition of it has been supplied with some 
striking illustrations which are, we are glad to learn, to 
be incorporated in the second and future American edi- 
tions. We anticipate for Ab a success that will far 
eclipse any of the author’s previous work. Mr. Water- 
loo, it should be said, while quietly pursuing his daily 
vocation of newspaper work and his latest avocation of 
research into prehistoric conditions, has had fame 
thrust upon him in England, where the republication of 
his earlier books, 4 Man and a Woman and An Odd 
Situation, has met with a striking popularity. 
A NOVEL OF WESTERN POLITICS. 

The Federal Judge is a Western story of remarkable 
grasp and power. It is a book that will interest prac- 
tical American men more than most novels, for it deals 
with very recent phases of our contemporary business 
and political life. If the style of the book shows a cer- 
tain quality of crudeness, the lack of mere polish is not 
sufficient to constitute a serious defect. The chief char- 
acter is a country judge, of an excellent firmness and 
independence, who is somewhat famous for his anti- 
corporation rulings in such small damage suits and like 
cases as are brought before him. He attracts the atten- 
tion of the shrewd and brilliant manager of a great 
transcontinental railroad system, who deliberately sets 
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about winning a moral control over the judge as a part 
of his general policy for breaking down opposition to 
his projects. He finds that the judge’s approachable 
point is his passion for the scientific study of butterflies, 
of which the judge has a remarkable collection. The 
railroad magnate finds an opportunity to purchase a 
collection of butterflies, and by studying up the subject 
superficially he succeeds in imposing himself upon the 
simple-hearted country judge as a fellow-enthusiast in 
this particular field of natural history. By means of 
this common interest in butterflies, the railroad presi- 
dent soon wins the close personal friendship of the 
judge. The death of a judge of the United States Circuit 
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Court who was a pliant instrument of the great rail- 
road corporations made it extremely important to our 
particular railroad magnate that the right man be ap- 
pointed as his successor. By the use of secret influences 
he secures the appointment of his friend, the obscure 
country judge, and brings him from his little country 
town to the life of the city. The country judge supposes 
that the railroad influences are adverse to his appoint- 
ment, on account of his reputation as an anti-corpora- 
tion man, and never dreams that his personal friend, 
the railroad president, could have placed a man of his 
views on tKe federal bench. The psychological influ- 
ences of environment are very skillfully presented in the 
chapters which show how the new federal judge was 
gradually transformed by a process which his friend, 
the railroad president, carefully superintended. The 
judge was taken into a club of rich men, and the social 
position of himself and his family in their new city life 
was wholly shaped by the railroad magnate. Uncon- 
sciously to himself, the judge became the victim of the 
new associations which surrounded him. The railroad 
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magnate, in his struggle against an opposing faction 
for the financial control of the great property which he 
was managing, found himself at the point of defeat. 
His only resource was to throw the railroad into the 
hands of the federal court and secure his own appoint- 
ment asa receiver. So great was his influence over our 
friend, Judge Tracy Dunn, that he had no trouble in 
deceiving him as to his judicial duty, and the receiver- 
ship was created. Matters went pretty well with the 
railroad magnate for a while, but again his fortunes 
were imperiled by the prospect of a strike against a 
reduction of wages, and Judge Tracy Dunn was per- 
suaded to sign an order enjoining the employees against 
striking, or otherwise leaving their positions. He had 
signed the papers without carefully noting their con- 
tents. The situation was saved for the railroad mag- 
nate, but the tyranny of this injunction aroused the 
whole country, and Congress appointed an investigating 
committee. The plot thickens rapidly, and we shall not 
attempt to outline it any further, except to intimate that 
the judge’s charming daughter, with whom the railroad 
magnate had fallen in love, succeeds in disentangling 
the situation, and weds the young Populist Congress- 
man who lived in their country village and had got his 
start in life under the auspices of Judge Tracy Dunn in 
the earlier and happier part of his judicial career. The 
railroad magnate dies suddenly in his office from over- 
strain, the old judge finds out how he has been deceived 
and unduly influenced, and the Dunn family are only 
too happy to abandon the federal bench and their city 
life and return to the old home in their country town. 
Mr. Charles Keeler Lush, the author of this book, is a 
Western newspaper man, who was born in La Crosse, 
Wis., thirty-five years ago, and now lives in Milwaukee, 
where he represents one of the great Chicago news- 
papers. 
SOME AMERICAN NOVELISTS ABROAD. 

Mr. Henry James is an American novelist who has 
carried his superior subtlety and refinement of crafts- 
manship to his English residence. He has fallen into 
the habit of dealing with English subjects by American 
methods, and the material is not worthy of his ex- 
tremely able treatment. We do not need the exquisite 
workmanship of an artist like Henry James to make us 
acquainted with the vulgar lives of the most hopelessly 
uninteresting people on earth—namely, the group who 
hang on the fringes of London’s fashionable life, a 
group recruited on thé masculine side from stock-job- 
bers and other financial adventurers, and composed on 
the other side of adventuresses whose stock-in-trade is 
their prettiness or their audacity, and who have de- 
serted the ranks of honest governesses and decent sec- 
ond-rate actresses. What Maisie Knew is a book that 
deals with a handful of drearily nasty people of that 
sort. Maisie is a little girl whose equally bad parents 
are divorced and are subsequently remarried from time 
to time to people of their own kind, Maisie being com- 
pelled to spend half the year with one of these vile fam- 
ilies and half with the other. From claiming the child 
as against one another, these precious parents in due 
course of time vie with one another in trying to get rid 
of the child. The story ends by the child going off with 
a grotesque but decent old nurse, and it is to be inferred 
that she is thereby to get into a better atmosphere. 
Considered as a psychological study, the book is a mas- 
terly piece of work. But why should Mr. James compel 
his presumably respectable readers to linger in such 
company? Let it be admitted without grudging that 
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Mr. James’ Maisie is a remarkable study of the mind 
and character of a child. But so is Mr. Arthur Morri- 
son’s Child of the Jago, and still more so Mr. Barrie’s 
Sentimental Tommy. Mr. Morrison’s slum tale of 
Bethnal! Green is certainly a rather depressing study of 
the almost inevitable power of a bad environment to 
degrade and ruin child-life. But the book is at once an 
artistic piece of work of high literary quality anda val- 
uable contribution to that branch of social science now 
called criminology. It is a book to be read for its side- 
lights upon the remedial treatment of slum populations 
and tenement-house life. Mr. Morrison’s atmosphere of 
crime in the Jago somehow seems less stifling than that 
which Mr. James’ fashionably dressed governesses and 
divorcées breathe and contaminate. 

Mr. Bret Harte and Mr. Harold Frederick, both 
American story-writers resident in England, do not, 
like Mr. Henry James, turn their attention to English 
society, but wisely prefer to serve up American mate- 
rial to a lucrative market. Mr. Bret Harte’s newest 
book, Three Partners; or, The Big Strike on Heavy 
Tree Hill, is precisely the same sort of Californian min- 
ing-camp story with which he began his career. If it 
was a narrow vein that Bret Harte discovered, it was at 
least genuine and rich, and it shows no sign of running 
out, but continues exactly the same. 

Mr. Marion Crawford—whose recent books have dealt 
in the main with American life, so far as that life cen- 
ters in New York, and especially in that limited and 
rather tiresome social element that is based upon acci- 
dental wealth—has gone back to happier and more con- 
genial fields. His American novels have been readable, 
because the product of his pen could not be otherwise; 
but in their personages and themes they have been 
about as little related to the deep currents of real 
American life as have, for instance, Mr. Charles Dana 
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Gibson’s society drawings. In short, Mr. Crawford is 
an American novelist whose novels of American life 
fall sadly short of doing‘ him justice. He has lived in 
Italy so long that a knowledge of what is elemental in 
human nature, not less than a detailed knowledge of 
things material and external, seems much more at his 
command in Italy than in the United States. And thus 
it happens that his stories of Italian life are truer to 
what belongs to life always and everywhere than his 
Katherine Lauderdales 1nd other tales of life and love 
among the little sisters an:1 little brothers of the rich in 
New York. In Mr. Crawford’s long series of unequal 
but generally brilliant and creditable stories the three 
which deal with successive generations of the noble 
family of Saracinesca have been considered the best. 
His new book, Corleone, turns out to be a fourth 
Saracinesca story; and since Don Orsino brought us 
down to a very recent period, its successor by necessity 
is a story of contemporary Italian life. The plot is 
elaborate and yet beautifully logical and complete, and 
the descriptions are notably vivid and picturesque. 
Since the scene of the story is very largely laid in Sicily, 
Mr. Crawford has availed himself of the opportunity to 
give us a study of places, people, and life in that mys- 
terious island, for which we owe him a sincere debt of 
obligation. Mr. Crawford’s interpretation of a com- 
munity, both as to its external features and its inner 
life, possesses a marvelous fidelity. If you are about to 
visit Constantinople, read his Paul Patoff. If you 
would know the Rome of the period of real-estate specu- 
lation and rapid building of twenty years ago, read 
Don Orsino. And if you would know something of 
Sicily and the Mafia, read this new book, Corleone. 
Any reader who has feared that Mr. Crawford’s work 
might be degenerating will dismiss all such thoughts 
when he reads this noble piece of fiction. 


SOME STORIES OF LOCALITY. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins has written another long story 
of New England life, dealing with the same types and 
phases of which her earlier short stories had shown 
so penetrating a grasp. Jerome, the hero, is a poor boy 
in asmall New England neighborhood who makes his 
way by dint of Puritan virtues, and in due season weds 
the squire’s daughter. Miss Wilkins’ individual por- 
traits of neighborhood characters are in this book as 
true to the life as in her previous writing, and perhaps 
somewhat more agreeable on the average. Her women 
are somehow more painful to the reader than her men ; 
and this new book happens to be strong on the side of 
its masculine characters. In the opening number of 
Literature, the new ‘International Gazette of Criti- 
cism,” published by the London Times and edited by 
Mr. H. D. Traill, there is a long review of Jerome, and 
it is pleasant to quote from that review the following 
really discerning tribute to the quality of Miss Wilkins’ 
work : “Her canvas admits of no gross realism ; her 
pictures are idyllic, compounded of pure delicate tints 
and graceful harmonies of color. They speak of love 
and of sorrow ; but the love has nothing to do with il- 
licit passion or the problem of sex, and the sorrow 
makes its appeal to a natural human pity without 
branding its mark upon us with a red-hotiron. The 
world described is a small one, but it is looked upon 
with a very kindly eye, and its more gloomy phases are 
used only as a contrast to those which are happy and 
agreeable.” 

Our new Northwest of the Puget Sound region is now 
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represented in a very promising fashion by Ella Higgin- 
son, from whose pen we have within e few weeks had 
two volumes of short stories. Her presentation of local 
life and conditions is always delightful, being enhanced 
by an evident passion for nature and a close knowledge, 
at once of the farmers and pioneers in their family life, 
and of everything picturesque and attractive in the ex- 
ternal characteristics of the region, whether salmon- 
fishing, hop-gathering, lumbering in the vast forests, or 
the native wild flowers. Ella Higginson’s Puget Sound 
women show an affinity with Miss Wilkins’ New Eng- 
land women. This is not because the Western writer 
imitates the Eastern one, but rather because many of 
the pioneers of the State of Washington are of New Eng- 
land origin. Miss Higginson’s chief artistic fault is due 
to an apparent over-anxiety to differentiate and vin- 
dicate her region. She loves her Northwest, and must 
needs occasionally create a heroine of such transcendent 
qualites in the midst of unlikely surroundings as to set 
pure romance on a pedestal of severe realism in a man- 
ner to astonish the effete East. 

Another of our Western and thoroughly American 
writers has during the past year been making a sensa- 
tion in England without so much as turning his face in 
that direction. Mr. Hamlin Garland’s novel, Rose of 
Dutcher’s Cooley, published in this country some two 
years ago, has been one of the extremely successful 
books of the present year in London, where its genuine 
American qualities have quite agreeably differentiated 
it from the common run of English novels. It is certain- 
ly a bold, straightforward study of life, begun in rural 
Wisconsin, and developed to its full scope in Chicago. 
Mr. Garland has now for a year or two put his best ef- 
fort into his forthcoming study of the career and charac- 
ter of General Grant—a book that promises to be a no- 
table literary achievement. But he hasmeanwhile given 
us a volume of his characteristic Western stories, by 





















SOME AMERICAN NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


way of reminder that he has no thought of abandoning 
the field of fiction. These stories—Wayside Couwrt- 
ships, as the collection is entitled—are marked by 
much of the same strength and freshness as his first 
volume, Main Traveled Roads. They vary consider- 
ably in excellence, but as studies of Northwestern farm 
and village life their realism, or what Mr. Garland 
would call their “‘ veritism,” is not to be doubted. The 
literary activity of the West has been amazingly stimu- 
lated by the discovery, under the leadership of men like 
Mr. Garland, that the best possible place to find literary 
material is at home. Miss Alice French (Octave Tha- 
net), of Davenport, Iowa, has, of course, long appreci- 
ated this principle, and has cultivated her field to much 
advantage and profit. Mrs. Peattie has written Ne- 
braska stories that show occasionally the touch of 
genius. Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood has exploited 
the earlier and later life of Central and Southern IIli- 
nois. Some years ago Mr. Howe startled the literary 
community by the vividness and power of his studies of 
Kansas life, and Mr. William Allen White, alsc a local 
newspaper man of Kansas, has now made a national 
reputation for himself offhand, as it were, by his clever 
stories and sketches of the Kansas of to-day. 

While Mr. James Lane Allen is commonly regarded 
as the foremost Kentuckian in the rank of novel-writers, 
his literary eminence is in no important sense due to his 
selection of Kentucky types. Mr. John Fox, Jr., on the 
other hand, has made his mark especially through his 
success in giving us stories of the peculiar life and char- 
acter of the Eastern Kentucky mountaineers. His last 
book, The Kentuckians, more than fulfills the promise 
of the two volumes that preceded it, A Cumberland 
Vendetta, and Mountain Europa. The Kentuckians 
takes the mountaineer out of his native region and 
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brings him into the civilized town life of the lowlands 
with striking contrasts. Mr. Fox is in no sense an im- 
itator of Miss Mary N. Murfree, who has now given us 
perhaps a full dozen stories of the life of the mountain 
dwellers of East Tennessee. These people are in reality 
the same as those who inhabit the Kentucky highlands 
across the State 
line; but Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s 
style and method 
are so thoroughly 
individual that no 
one else could pos- 
sibly enter a field 
which her treat- 
ment, rather than 
any geographical 
bounds, has made 
her own. The latest 
of her stories is The 
Juggler. 

Mrs. Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart’s new 
volume, In Simp- 
kinsville, is a col- 
lection of magazine 
stories which in the 
sub-title of the book 
are well termed 
“character tales.” 
Mrs. Stuart’s stud- 
ies of Southern 
types derive a great charm from local color and dialect, 
but their highest merit comes from certain qualities that 
are universal rather than local, for Mrs. Stuart is a 
humorist in the best sense, and a true and deep observer 
of human nature. Her studies of life are strikingly 
original, and they often show great dramatic power. 

Mr. Geo. W. Cable’s short stories of Louisiana life 
found their characters principally in the French quar- 
ter of New Orleans. Kate Chopin, whose stories as they 
have appeared for a year or two past have deservedly 
won much praise, has chosen her field among the rural 
Acadian French of Louisiana, whose patois is not the 
same as that of the New Orleans Creoles, and whose 
traditions are quite distinct. Her new volume—fresh 
from the press of one of those Chicago firms whose 
books of late have been so strikingly attractive in 
typography and binding—is altogether delightful. The 
collection takes its name, A Night in Acadie, from 
the title of the first story, and there are twenty-one 
tales in all. 

The revival of interest in the beginnings of American 
nationality has resulted of late in the production of 
a considerable number of novels based upon study of 
the Revolutionary or other early periods of our history. 
Some of these have literary importance, while others 
that are useful and meritorious have very slight value 
when measured by the standards of good fiction. The 
more conspicuously successful of these recent works 
have already been mentioned in previous numbers 
of this REVIEW. Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne 
of course stands first; Mrs. Burton Harrison’s A Son 
of the Old Dominion takes high rank, and Mr. F. J. 
Stimson’s King Noanett has won high praise and large 
sales. The American historical novel will continue to 
find favor, and the coming year will doubtless have 
its fresh supp’y to meet a continuing demand. 

- Albert Shaw. 
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II. THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND 


CHILDREN. 


HERE could be no better evidence of our general 
American progress in intelligence and good taste 
than the remarkable improvement that has come about 
within a few years in the average quality of the books 
published for children and young people. In other 
countries juvenile literature has also improved along 
similar lines; but the American family, even more than 
the English, German, or French, is the beneficiary by 
virtue of the abundance and excellence of charming 
books that minister to the entertainment and culture 
of the rising generation. The most distinctive mark of 
all this wealth of printed matter for the young is that 
quality of intrinsic excellence which brings pleasure to 
every member of a cultivated family circle, regardless 
of age. 

There was a time in this country when children’s pic- 
ture books, however amusing, had no artistic merit 
whatever, and when children’s story books, as a rule, 
were neither soundly edifying nor of literary value. 
And as for children’s rhymes and verses, they were not 
worthy to be regarded as contributions to our stock of 
poetry. In all this there has been a delightful change. 
The volumes that are distinctively picture books are as 
a rule delightful tokens of our artistic advance; while 
some of the very best literary work of the day goes into 
the writing of books intended at once to please and to 
instruct young people. 

An ever-increasing proportion of these books have a 
pronounced educational character, and are intended to 
lead young people by pleasant paths through fields of 
history and biography, science, geography, and explora- 
tion, or to bring them into the atmosphere of the world’s 
great literatures. The mere story books—novels on the 
juvenile plane—are not relatively as numerous as they 
were a dozen years or more ago, but they average much 
better in naturalness, good sense, and wholesomeness. 

The coédperation of several arts in the production of 
some of the juvenile books of the present season is to be 
particularly commended, as, for instance, where a poet 
has furnished delightful verses, composers have set. 
these verses to charming music, illustrators have sup- 
plied a wealth of attractive pictures, and the printers’ 
and binders’ arts have wrought the whole into the form 
of a beautiful volume. 


SOME BOOKS THAT TEACH AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PATRIOTISM. 


There has of late been a welcome multiplication of read- 
able and accurate books telling young Americans about 
public personages and important events in the life of the 
nation. Prominent among the new books of this char- 
acter is the Century Book of the American Revolu- 
tion, by Eldridge S. Brooks, who describes a pilgrimage 
of a party of young people to the battlefields of the 
Revolution, and thus retells attractively the story of 
the whole long contest. The book is \ully illustrated, 
and is a companion to the same author’s Century Book 
for Young Americans and Century Book of Famous 
Americans. Another current book by this same author, 
profusely illustrated after his: instructive manner, is 
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entitled The True Story of U. S. Grant. The account 
begins with Grant as a tanyard boy, presents him as the 
champion rider at West Point, follows him in his sol- 
diering through the Mexican War, describes his life as 
a farmer and business man in St. Louis and Galena, fol- 
lows his great career in the Civil War, and tells of his: 
conscientious service as President and his heroic atti- 
tude in the face of disease and death. 

The Young Puritans of Old Hadley, by Mary P. 
Wells-Smith, describes the adventures of Reuben Ellis, 
his wife and four children, who leave England in 1674 to 
join the New England Puritans and escape from reli- 
gious persecution at home. The pioneer life of the 
period, including the sea journey, various adventures. 
with Indians, and attractive descriptions of the life of 
children in those early days, is recounted in a way that. 
makes the book instructive as well as entertaining. 
Mr. Henry Johnson has written a book that will be a 
favorite with boys—The Exploits of Myles Standish. 
Since almost nothing is known about Myles Standish un- 
tilafter he was thirty-five years old, Mr. Johnson has been 
free to use his imagination. But that part of the book 
which describes the career of Standish in America is in 
entire harmony with records of the New Plymouth Col- 
ony. As the seventh volume of the “Creators of Lib- 
erty Series,” Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth has written a 
very excellent piece of historical fiction for young peo- 
ple, entitled True to His Home, the hero of which is 
none other than Benjamin Franklin. 

Guarding the Border, by Everett P. Tomlinson, is a 
new volume in the ‘ War of 1812 Series,” the scene of 
action being laid in the Great Lakes region. Many ad- 
ventures on land and water are described, and a good. 
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account is given of the trials and difficulties met in the 
building of a navy, the operations of which are described 
in a spirited way. Mr. James Barnes, whose numerous 
books and articles upon naval topics and personages 
have given him a recognized place as aspecialist in that 
field, will make many appreciative new friends among 
American boys by his Yankee Ships and Yankee Sail- 
ors—Tales of 1812. Some fifteen years are included in 
the volume, each one of them telling some exploit or in- 
cident in the guise of a story. The volume is attract- 
ively illustrated. Another new book by Mr. Barnes is 
his Commodore Bainbridge, from the Gunroom to 
the Quarter Deck, a companion volume to his Midship- 
man Farragut. 

The Last Gold of the Montezumas, by W. O. Stod- 
dard, is an exciting story of the storming of the Alamo 
at San Antonio, Texas—one of the thrilling episodes in 
American history, with Davy Crockett as a leading 
character. This same author has also contributed to 
the young people’s books of the season a new story of 
the American Revolution, entitled The Red Patriot. 
King Washington, by Adelaide Skeele, a spirited ro- 
mance of the Hudson River Highlands in Revolutionary 
days, is by no means exclusively for young people, al- 
though it will be read by them with quite as much 
avidity as by their elders. 

The Last Three Soldiers, by William Henry Shelton 
is a story of the Civil War, and it has to do with three 
members of a Union signal corps who have become iso- 
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lated ona mountain-top in the South, and are deceived by 
signals, sent in a spirit of amusement by Confederate sol- 
diers, which inform them of the complete success of the 
Confederate cause. The three loyal Unionists hide in 
the woods, and have a serious time of it before they 
venture to the nearest settlement and find out the truth 
after the war is all over. 


SOME BOOKS THAT TEACH HISTORY AND LITERA- 
TURE IN GENERAL, 


One of the eminently successful books of the season is 
Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s The Days of Jeanne 
@Arec. This is not primarily a book for young minds, 
but it seems to us so admirably adapted to the purposes 
of young people that we choose to list it here. Mrs. 
Catherwood has diligently studied the vast literature 
that has gathered about the story of the Maid of Orleans, 
and has also journeyed carefully through the part of 
France made famous by the Maid’s exploits, from Dom- 
remy to Rouen. She shows us Jeanne as a tender and 
loving child, devout and simple-minded, possessed with 
the devotion of her sex and creed, and fired by the love 
of her country. 

When this story of Mrs. Catherwood’s appeared in the 
Century Magazine it was accompanied by profuse illus- 
trations drawn by a famous French artist, Boutet de 
Monvel. These pictures, published in black-and-white 
outline in the magazine, are now presented separately 
in most gorgeous color-printing, and constitute what 
seems to us the most noteworthy illustrated book of the 
year. Each elaborate drawing is accompanied by a 
brief bit of descriptive text. 

We find two or three books about Shakespeare’s time 
in this year’s collection of stories for young people. The 
most inviting of these is Master Skylark, by John Ben- 
nett. The small hero of this book is a relative of Anne 
Hathaway and a native of Stratford. Ben Jonson, and 
other of the famous wits of the Mermaid Tavern, ap- 
pear with Shakespeare as characters in the tale. The 
little hero, on account of his beautiful voice, has been 
kidnapped by a strolling singer, and subsequently ap- 
pears on the stage in London as Master Skylark, a 
homesick child virtually a prisoner in the great city. 
Through the aid of Shakespeare he is restored to his 
home. 

Another Shakespeare story, entitled Will Shake- 
speare’s Little Lad, is by Imogen Clark, and tells us 
very charmingly of the poet’s little son Hamnet, and 
also of his daughters, Susan and Judith. 

The Golden Galleon, by Robert Leighton, is a story of 
life ashore and afloat in the days of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Spanish Armada. Mr. Henry Frost has made a 
very convenient and serviceable collection, under the 
title Knights of the Round Table, of the stories of 
King Arthur’s day; and the volume is to be much com- 
mended for familiar family use. These stories of 
Arthur, Guinevere, Launcelot, and the rest are not only 
delightful in themselves, but are so inwrought in the 
very fabric of the literature of poetry and romance that 
it is necessary that children should know them. 

The Rev. Alfred J. Church has added to the long list 
of his useful books, under the title Lords of the World, 
a story of the fall of Carthage and the capture of 
Corinth; in short, a picture of the striking historical 
events of the year 146 B.c. The hero of the story is a 
young Greek who struggles in vain to arrest the all- 
conquering advance of the Roman power. 
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SOME BOOKS OF VERSE AND SONG. 

One of the most exquisitely devised books in this sea- 
son’s output is entitled Singing Verses for Children, 
the words being by Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley. Artists 
and composers have codperated with Mrs. Coonley to 
make the book beautiful with pictures and to set the 
dainty verses to pretty tunes. We predict for this book 
an immense success in the nursery. 

The Stevenson Song-Book contains twenty of the 
famous children’s poems: of the late Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, set to music by Reginald De Koven and others. 
There are included the best known of the lyrics in the 
** Child’s Garden.” 

Little-Folk Lyrics, by Frank Dempster Sherman, is a 
beautiful collection, suitably illustrated, of verses that 
will fascinate small nursery denizens. 

The Worst Boy in School, by Michael McCaffery, 
relates the story of a boy who is about to be expelled 
from school for misconduct of some kind, when a small 
boy jumps up and tells how this bad boy ‘ Jim” has 
saved him from drowning. Whereupon the bad boy 
turns out a first-rate hero—the whole thing being 
founded upon an incident that actually occurred in one 
of the New York grammar schools. 

Once Upon a Time and Other Child Verses, by 
Mary E. Wilkins, is a volume of charming little poems, 
beautifully illustrated, which show a marked sympathy 
for children, and will appeal strongly to their imagina- 
tions. It isa worthy product of the pen of New Eng- 
land’s gifted story-teller. 

Polyhymnia for Male Voices, by John W. Ford, is a 
collection of songs with three and four part arrange- 
ments, for well-grown boys and young men, which will 
be found useful in schools, societies, and clubs. The 
collection has great variety, and includes many well- 
known and standard songs. 

The Muses Up to Date, properly enough, have their 
post-office address in the great metropolis of the West. 
Under this title Henrietta Dexter Field and Roswell 
Martin Field, of Chicago, have published a volume of 
six plays for children, in which the dialogue is partly 
in rhyme and partly in prose. The book takes its title 
from the first of the six plays. The others are ‘Cin- 
derella,” “Trouble in the Garden,” ‘‘The Modern Cin- 
derella,” “‘The Wooing of Penelope,” and ‘A Lesson 
from Fairyland.” These little plays seem to us very 
amusing and clever, and they will fill a long-felt want 
in many circles of young folks. The number of char- 
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acters in the plays varies from six or eight to about 
twenty. 
SOME FAIRY BOOKS. 

As usual, Mr. Andrew Lang’s annual compilation of 
fairy stories—this newest one being called The Pink 
Fairy Book—takes the first place among the new ven- 
tures of its sort. This volume is edited from the fairy 
lore of many lands, and includes stories of Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, South African, Danish, Swedish, Si- 
cilian, Catalan, French, and German origin. It is at- 
tractively and quite profusely illustrated. 

The Prince of the Pin Elwes, by Charles Lee Sleight, 
is an extremely clever and ingenious book for children 
which tells of the adventures of a small boy named 
Harry in the realm of the tribe of fairies called the 
Pin Elves. He discovers that: these fairies are deputed 
to pick up the pins that mortals lose—which accounts 
for the mysterious disappearance of so many of those 
little utensils. He further discovers that the finder of 
a safety-pin or two is made a knight among the Pin 
Elves, while a breastpin lifts the finder to the ranks of 
the nobility, and a hatpin makes him a member of the 
royal family. 

In Indian Tents, by Abbe L. Alger, although not 
avowedly a fairy book, is in fact made up of a number 
of tales and legends that the author has received from 
old Indians who have firm faith in the witches, fairies, 
and giants about which they spin wonderful yarns. 

Mrs. Florence English Noll has edited a very excellent 
volume of Fairy Stories and Winter Tales from the 
writings of Dr. Thomas Dunn English, a versatile 
writer whose reputation a generation ago was very high 
indeed, and some of whose work will surely survive. 
The stories gathered in this volume appeared originally 
in various periodicals, principally the New York Inde- 
pendent. 

Prince Uno, Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairyland. is 
an attractive book for small children, on the lines of the 
old-fashioned stories of elves, giants, and queer crea- 
tures. 
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SOME STORIES OF LIFE AND ADVENTURE, 


One of the best of this year’s books for boys is entitled 
Fighting a Fire,.by Charles T. Hill. It is made up of 
a number of stories that describe the different phases of 
the life of a fireman, and the book is ingeniously illus- 
trated. The author has derived his facts and incidents 
from the members of the fire department of the Greater 
New York, and the experiences of fighting fire and sav- 
ing life and property are very exciting, while having 
the merit of being true. 
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Camp and Trail, by Isabel Florenbrook, is a story of 
adventure in the Maine woods, where two English 
boys, under the auspices of an American college student, 
hunt the deer and moose, employing a famous woods- 
man and guide to conduct them. They slaughter game 
sparingly, for justifiable reasons, and make an intelli- 
gent study of wild animal life. 

William Shattuck, in The Secret of the Black Butte, 
presents a spirited story of Western life, which includes 
adventures with animals and bad men, and is occupied 
principally with the deciphering by two boys of a cryp- 
togram that contains the secret of a rich mine. 

Faye Huntington, in His First Charge, tells the 
story of a young minister who finds himself in’ charge 
of a parish in a hop-growing country, where industry 
converges upon the making of malt liquors. As the 
young preacher happens to be an apostle of temperance, 
he finds himself facing the question what his practical 
duty is, and how he solves that question, and how he is 
helped and hindered, furnish the material for the story. 

Another book with a strong ethical purpose is en- 
titled Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls, by the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks. The chapters in this book are well 
adapted for the Sunday family reading, and will cer- 
tainly interest children, inasmuch:as each is a brief 
story about some phase or feature of nature, or some in- 
cident in current life. Another book by the same author 
is An Oregon Boyhood. Dr. Banks’ father crossed the 
country in a prairie schooner in 1852, and Dr. Banks 
grew up amid pioneer surroundings on the banks of the 
Willamette. The volume is a spirited account of the 


life of a boy under those conditions. 

The late Oliver Optic left several unpublished stories 
which are now appearing. One of these, entitled Pacific 
Shores, is the concluding volume in the ‘“ All-Over-the- 
World Series” ; and At the Front is the story of a regi- 
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ment in the Civil War. Both books contain much 
valuable information, with the high spice of adventure 
that makes Oliver Optic so dear to the heart of the 
American boy. 

Kirk Munroe’s Ready Rangers tells the story of a 
group of boys who form a club and familiarize them- 
selves with many phases of life by resolving themselves 
from time to time into an organization for some partic- 
ular practical purpose. Thus, for example, they act 
successively as a fire brigade, a bicycle police corps, a 
helping-hand society. an amateur theatrical association, 
and a crew of sailors. 

Rich Enough, by Leigh Leighton, is a very creditable 
story of a thoughtful family of young people who sud- 
dealy awake to a sense of the fearful strain under 
which their father is working for the sake of maintain- 
ing a city establishment and an expensive scale of liv- 
ing. They resolve to help their father by going to live 
in the conntry, where ingenuity and self-help accom- 
plish surprising results, to the relief of the wornout 
old paterfamilias. 

There remain to be briefly mentioned a number of 
other lively and attractive stories of adventure, among 
which are W. J. Henderson’s Last Cruise of the Mo- 
hawk, which recounts a boy’s adventures in the navy in 
the War of the Rebellion; The Rover’s Quest, by Hugh 
St. Leger, a story of ‘‘foam, fire, and fight”; The Big 
Horn Treasure, by John T. Cargill, a tale of adventure 
in the Rocky Mountains; Paul Traver’s Adventures, 
by Sam T. Clover, describing an American boy’s trip 
around the world and entrance upon the life of a re- 
porter; Keni Fielding’s Ventures, which opens with a 
baseball game between Harvard and Yale, and The 
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Great Island; or, Cast Away on New Guinea, by Willis 
Boyd Allen, which tells of an American boy’s shipwreck 
in the China Sea and other subsequent adventures in 
the East Indian Islands. 

It is pleasant to have a charming new edition of 
Charles Dudley Warner’s delightful old book, Being a 
Boy, first published twenty years ago, and descriptive 
of a boy’s life in New England in Mr. Warner’s own 
juvenile days. The Little Red Schoolhouse, by Evelyn 
Raymond, tells of scenes and incidents in the tradi- 
tional country school life of New England. Uncle 
Lisha’s Outing, by Roland D. Robinson, gives us some 
more information about those interesting people who 
were immortalized in Danvis’s Folks. Overruled, by 
Pansy, although a complete story in itself, is a continu- 
ation of the study of the same characters who appeared 
in Making Fate, which was the Pansy Book of last 
year. 

SOME BOOKS FOR THE SMALLER CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge has compiled from the pages 
of St. Nicholas a volume of the Best Rhymes and 
Stories for the Little Folks, with a picture on nearly 
every page and a great fund of nursery entertainment. 

The Adventures of Three Bad Babes is one of the 
most amusing picture books of the year; and many an 
open-eyed infant will follow with breathless interest the 
doings of Hector, Honoria, and Alisander, who go out to 
seek their fortunes, meet a wicked dragon, and have the 
happy fortune to convert that beast and train him into 
their faithful friend and protector. 

Florence and Bertha Upton, whose names suggest 
pollywog books and Dutch dolls, have this year given 
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the children a great treat in The Vege-Men’s Revenge. 
In this lively picture book a little girl called Poppy is 
escorted to the realm of King Potato by Herr Carrot 
and Don Tomato, and there she is made to suffer for 
what we mortals inflict upon vegetables when we pre- 
pare them for food. Poppy has some wonderful experi- 
ences before she awakes to the fact that it was alla 
dream. Another product of the pen of Bertha Upton 
and the brush of Florence K. Upton is a volume for 
very small children, entitled Little Hearts. The verses 

















POPPY’S RIDE (REDUCED). 
From “The Vege-Men’s Revenge.” 
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are of the acceptable nursery style, and the drawings 
are delightful. 

Phronsie Pepper, by Margaret Sydney, is the last of 
the “‘ Five Little Peppers Series”; and the curtain now 
goes down on the Little Brown House. It is enough to 
say that this book, which tells the love story of Phron- 
sie, is quite equal in delightful entertainment to the 
books that have preceded it. 

















PHRONSIE AND THE CHILDREN. 
From frontispiece of “‘ Phronsie Pepper” (reduced). 


Joel Chandler Harris has written what is perhaps the 
very best children’s book of the year in his Aaron in 
the Wild Woods. Old Aaron is a fugitive slave who 


leads a most exciting life in a trackless swamp, having . 


escaped from his pursuersand their bloodhounds. Little 
Crotchet is a boy who has lost the use of his legs in a 
serious illness, and is tortured througha suffering child- 
hood by the appearance every night of a demon of pain 
that seems to take the form of a queerly dressed goblin. 
Old Aaron, the fugitive slave, is the only person who 
can drive that goblin away; and he comes at night, en- 
tering by the window, to soothe the white child to sleep. 
Kventually, Aaron saves Little Crotchet’s life when the 
house burns, and the poor negro becomes a trusted and 
beloved member of Little Crotchet’s family. 

Old Mammy’s Torment, by Annie Fellowes Johnston, 
is the story of an irrepressible little colored boy, John 
Jay, whose steadying influence in life turns out to be a 
young man of his own race who had gone from the same 
plantation and become a minister. This minister, George 
Chadwick, finally comes back to the old home to die of 


consumption, and little John Jay becomes the Elisha 
upon whose shoulders falls the mantle of Elijah. 

One of the most interesting of the children’s books is 
Marguerite Bouvet’s A Little Townin Pimlico. Little 
Sedley, the hero, will remind well-informed children of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, in the circumstance that he 
succeeds in winning the affection of an elderly relative. 
Sedley’s father had married a governess, been disinher- 
ited, and died as a soldier in India on the day Little 
Sedley was born. The rich old uncle in England is 
finally won over by the attractive child. 

Meg Langholme, by Mrs. Molesworth, is a charming 
story that will appeal strongly to little girls. Queer 
Janet, by Grace Le Baron, is the story of a helpful little 
girl whose interest in the poor children about her has 
very happy results. Ten Little Comedies, by Gertrude 
Smith, are the recitals of the greatest troubles that 
ever befell ten little childhoods. In each case tears are 
turned to smiles by happy outcomes. Miss Belladonna, 
by Caroline Tickner, is a vivacious and entertaining 
volume. in which Miss Belladonna, a child of to-day, 
presents her views of contemporary affairs. 

The Farrier’s Dog and His Fellow, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole, is a capital story that tells of a poor yellow 
cur about to be drowned by the farrier, but rescued by 
a little sick babe, with much subsequent history that all 
children who love dogs will enjoy. 

The Plant Baby .and Its Friends, by Kate Louise 
Brown, is a daintily executed little nature reader for 
small children. Its lessons are bright talks with and 
about plants, and it will be found of almost equal value 
in city homes, where nature must to some extent be 
taught from books, and in country homes, where these 
delightful chapters will stimulate observation. 

Wanolasset, by G. A. Plympton, is a charming story 
for small children, telling the adventures of a little Pu- 
ritan maiden who was taken captive by the Indians and 
given the name of Wanolasset, The-Little-One-Who- 
Laughs, because of her sweet temper. She was of 
course satisfactorily rescued in the end. 
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Christmas 





did we 


The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
The silent snow possess’d the earth, 
And calmly fell our Christmas-eve. 


AN ILLUSTRATION AND STANZA FROM “‘IN MEMORIAM.” 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam has been illustrated by 
Harry Fenn and published by Messrs. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert in a beautiful volume on which has been lav- 
ished the perfected skill of printer andengraver. Mr. 
Fenn’s drawings portray not only English rural scenes, 
but serve to interpret many of Tennyson’s allusions to 
distant lands as well. Dr. Henry van Dyke has written 
a preface for this edition ; the readers of The Poetry of 
Tennyson (of which a new and daintily printed edition 
has just been published by the Scribners) do not need to 
be reminded of Dr. van Dyke’s high rank as a sympa- 
thetic critic and interpreter of Tennyson. 

In ‘Selections from the Poets,” Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. bring out a volume of Wordsworth, edited 
by Andrew Lang. The illustrator, Alfred Parsons, has 
produced very creditable results. 

Robert Browning’s The Ring and the Book is issued 
by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., with biographical and 
critical notes and an introduction by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke, the editors of Poet Lore. The 
frontispiece is a photogravure portraitof Browning, and 
there are several half-tone pictures of Italian scenes. 

From the same house comes Cary’s translation of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Prof. L. Oscar Kuhns. A photogravure repro- 
duction of the Giotto portrait of Dante forms the fron- 
tispiece. The other illustrations do not call for special 
notice. 





(See below.) 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION, EXPLORATION, 
AND ADVENTURE, 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s White Man’s Africa (Har- 
per & Brothers) is much more than the mere record of a 
traveler’s hasty impressions. It is a philosophical study 
of recent history in the Dark Continent. Mr. Bigelow 
makes a serious attempt to analyze political tendencies. 
He writes in anything but a ‘‘heavy” style, and his ac- 
count of what he saw and heard in his African journey- 
ings is interesting from beginning toend. Fine typog- 
raphy and elaborate illustration have done their part, 
too, in producing an attractive book. 

Another of Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s charming series 
of travel sketches has just appeared under the title of 
Gondola Days (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). In these de- 
lightful chapters Mr. Smith tells us how Venice ap- 
pealed to him—‘‘ the Venice of light and life, of sea and 
sky and melody.” The author’s own drawings of Vene- 
tian scenes add to the attractive quality of the book. 

The Italians of To-Day, translated from the French 
of René Bazin by William Marchant (Henry Holt & 
Co.), deals chiefly with the people rather than with the 
land, and incidentally with Italian literature, music, 
industries, and economics; the scenic features of the 
country, however, are not overlooked. The book records 
the impressions of a keen-eyed, active-minded French- 
man away from home. 

With a Pessimist in Spain, by Mary F. Nixon 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), gives an American 
woman’s experiences and impressions on a recent tour. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION FROM JANE BARLOW’S “IRISH IDYLLS.” 
Courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co 


Jane Barlow’s Irish Idylls (Dodd, Mead & Co.) found 
a warm welcome four years ago in America, whither 
had come so many wanderers from Connemara’s distant 
boglands. It is the old neighbors of these immigrants 
that Miss Barlow describes in her book. The publish- 
ers have thought it worth while to send Mr. Clifton 
Johnson to the scenes of Miss Barlow’s writings, on the 
west coast of Ireland, to secure photographs of both 





PROF. RODOLFO LANCIANI, 
Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


land and people, and with these they have illustrated 
the Idylls. The effect of Miss Barlow’s vivid pen- 
pictures is heightened by these reproductions of actual 
scenes and incidents among the humble folk whose life- 
story she tells. 

Lanciani’s Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), designed to serve as a hand- 
book of information for students and travelers, contains 
the latest and most trustworthy data relating to ar- 
chological discovery on the site of Rome. The author 
has assembled in six hundred closely printed pages an 
amount of descriptive and historical material that is 
well-nigh appalling. The illustrations are numerous 
and interesting, having been derived, in the main, from 
drawings and photographs made expressly for the work. 

The second volume of Dr. Peters’ Nippur; or, Explo- 
rations and Adventures on the Euphrates (Putnam’s), 
is a distinctly vaiuable contribution to the record of re- 
cent discovery in the domain of archzology. It also 
records the praiseworthy interest and liberality of those 
public-spirited Americans who made possible such un- 
dertakings as those of the University of Pennsylvania. 

In Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast 
(Little, Brown & Co.) Mr. Edmund H. Garrett. con- 
tinues in the strain of blended history and legend with 
which the readers of Three Heroines of New England 
Romance were gently wooed. The ‘‘Puritan coast” is 
the Massachusetts ‘‘ North Shore,” extending as far as 
Cape Ann. The text appeals especially to the devotee 
of the wheel, and the illustrations, made from drawings 
by the author, have a daintiness and effectiveness all 
their own. 

Cycling, it seems, has no charms for Mr. Charles M. 
Skinner, whe still clings to the oid-fashioned practice of 
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walking, and boldly proclaims this idiosyncrasy through 
the title of his latest book, With Feet to the Earth 
(Lippincott). In this little volume Mr. Skinner partially 
lays bare before a cynical world the emotions of that 
rarest of beings—the man who tramps the roads and 
fields because he loves to. Even this strange creature 
has adventures not wholly unlike those that befall the 
ordinary mortal, and Mr. Skinner tells these little ex- 
periences in a manner quite captivating. 

Many years ago, before the cleaning of New York’s 
streets had come to be treated as a problem for the 
sanitary engineer, Col. George E. Waring, Jr., was a 
dashing young cavalry officer. Then, as now, Colonel 
Waring was a horse-lover, and his knowledge of horse 
character and interest in the subject led to the writing 
of a little book that has just been republished— Whip 
and Spur (Doubleday & McClure Co.). The career of 
“Vix,” the first horse that Colonel Waring could call 
his own, is a match for that of ‘Black Beauty” in 
pathetic interest. The author’s tales of campaigning 
in the Civil War, together with an account of a fox-hunt 
in England, add to the attractions of Colonel Waring’s 
modest narrative, and prompt us to call for more of the 
early adventures of New York’s model commissioner 
of street-cleaning. 


NATURE STUDIES—BOOKS ABOUT ANIMAL LIFE, 

In these days all readers, young and old, have reason 
to be thankful for the great number of helps to the 
study of natural history constantly issuing from the 
press, and in this class of books we include not only 
the strictly formal manuals and other guides of various 
kinds, but also that highly stimulating and attractive 
type of literature best: represented in such writings as 
those of John Burroughs and Dr. van Dyke in our own 
day and of Thoreau in an earlier time. American let- 
ters are vastly the richer for the work of these essay- 
ists. 

It is in this group that Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott has 
wona prominent place. Readersof Bird-Land Echoes 
and .Recent Rambles will recall the individuality of 
style that marked those volumes, and the author’s latest 








MR. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


work, The Freedom of the Fields (Lippincott), is an 
even more emphatic protest against artificiality of 
every sort. Itis published as acompanion volume with 
@ new edition of Travels in a Tree-Top, by. the same 
author, the two forming the ‘Fireside and Forest 
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Library,” and each book is illustrated with a beautiful 
frontispiece drawn by Alice Barber Stephens, and three 
photogravures, 

Ernest Ingersoll’s Wild Neighbors (Macmillan) has to 
do chiefly with quadrupeds. The author is one of the 






































Courtesy of Doubleday & McClure. 
COLONEL WARING AS A CAVALRY OFFICER IN THE WAR. 


most popular of our recent writers on American outdoor 
life. His studies have covered a wide range, and this 
new volume from his pen gives evidence that his skill 
in telling what he sees going on in nature’s realm has 
not failed him. 

As an aid in the elementary study of bird-life nothing 
has ever been published more satisfactory than Bird 
Neighbors, by Neltje Blanchan, with an introduction 
by John Burroughs (Doubleday & McClure Co.). This 
book undertakes to give the reader ‘‘an introductory 
acquaintance with one hundred and fifty birds com- 
monly found in the woods, fields, and gardens about our 
homes.” This is done by means of text descriptions 
which are free from technical verbiage, clear, accurate, 
and vouched for by that veteran among bird-lovers, John 
Burroughs, and also through the medium of excellent 
plates of birds in natural colors. These latter make 
possible the identification of many birds even by 
the unpracticed eye. In this feature no popular “bird 
book” of moderate price can be compared with Bird 
Neighbors. It is truly a boon to the young ornithol- 
ogist. 

A more specialized work is Mr. Daniel G. Elliot’s 
Game Birds of North America (Francis P. Harper), 
with plates drawn by Mr. Edwin Sheppard, and a color 
chart for use in connection with the descriptions. This 
volume is more especially interesting tosportsmen. The 
text is attractive and reliable. 
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MR. JUSTIN M’CARTHY. 


Less methodical in arrangement and detail, but full 
of suggestion, is H. E. Parkhurst’s Song-Birds and 
Water-Fowl (Scribner’s). Louis Agassiz Fuertes has 
illustrated this volume. Dwellers in and about New 
York City will find most of the descriptive matter 
especially adapted to their environment. 

Another department of outdoor study is represented 
by Professor Weed’s Life Histories of American. In- 
sects (Macmillan), a delightfully non-technical descrip- 
tion of a few of the most interesting American species, 
well illustrated. 

Nature’s Diary, compiled by Francis H. Allen 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), would prove, we are sure, an 
agreeable companion to any lover of nature. The left- 
hand pages contain selections from such writers as 
Thoreau, Burroughs, and Bradford Torrey on subjects 
appropriate to the different seasons, arranged in the 
order of the calendar year. On the opposite pages are 
notes of the arrival of birds and the blooming of flow- 
ers, with spaces left blank for daily memoranda. 

Of all the season’s books in this class, Mr. William 
Hamilton Gibson’s My Studio Neighbors (Harper & 
Brothers), judged from the artist’s point of view, stands 
first. The author was a naturalist, as well as an artist 
and a writer. It is hard to say in which field he was 
most successful; he surpassed in all three. This beauti- 
ful volume is the fruit of his matured skill. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

In biography the most important publication of the 
year is the Tennyson memoir, of which an extended re- 
view appeared in our November number. The Letters 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Macmillan) is reserved 
for future notice. 


In Scribner’s series of ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary Times” appears Catherine Schuyler, by Mary 
Gay Humphreys, an excellent portrayal of life at Al- 
bany before, during, and after the Revolution. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women 
(Putnam’s) gives pleasant glimpses of the daily comings 
and goings of such women as Mrs. Browning, Harriet 
Martineau, Charlotte Bronté, Rosa Bonheur, Madame de 
Staél, Jane Austen, and the Empress Josephine. This 
touch-and-go form of biography is also represented in 
The Love Affairs of Some Famous Men, by the author 
of How to be Happy Though Married (Stokes). This 
writer has gathered an astonishing amount of gossip 
about the courting days of distinguished people in vari- 
ous callings, and his expectation that the world at large 
will be interested in the information that he can give 


- on these matters seems well based. 


Two recent issues in Macmillan’s “Foreign States- 
men” series are Frederic Harrison’s William the Silent 
and Mr. Martin A. S. Hume’s Philip IT. of Spain. 

As contributions to American literary biography, 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have lately published 
A Correspondence between John Sterling and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, with a sketch of Sterling’s life by 
Edward Waldo Emerson, and Hawthorne’s First 


Diary, with an account of its discovery and loss by 
Samuel T. Pickard. The strange history of Haw- 
thorne’s diary (the authenticity of which is still doubted 
by many) is a romance in itself. 

Undoubtedly the biography of greatest popular inter- 
est in both England and America is Justin McCarthy’s 
Story of Gladstone’s Life (Macmillan). England’s great- 





FLOYD IRESON’S HOUSE. 
(From “ Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast.’’) 
See page 767. 
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est statesman is as much revered to-day in America as 
in his own land, and the fact that one so intimately 
acquainted with our country and its people, and so com- 
pletely in touch with our institutions, has been chosen 
to write the life-story of the one British statesman who 
commands the respect and affection of the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking race is indeed most fortunate. As to the 
special merits of the work, we shall have more to say 
at some future time. 


SOME VOLUMES OF HISTORY AND CIVICS. 


Mr. John R. Spears’ History of Our Navy (Scrib- 
ner’s) is perhaps the most ambitious historical work 
that has appeared in this country in the last year or so. 
Mr. Spears has performed his task in a most thorough 
and workmanlike manner, and with such a story to tell 
as that of American naval achievements, the interest 
could not flag. More than four hundred illustrations, 
maps, and diagrams are interspersed through the four 
volumes. 

A valuable supplement to Mr. Spears’ History is pro- 
vided by Mr. Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum in All Hands 
(Harper & Brothers), a series of striking pictures of life 
in the United States navy to-day. 
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MR. JOHN FISKE. ° 
Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Among the historical works published during the 
autumn season just closed John Fiske’s Old Virginia 
and Her Neighbors (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) will eas- 
ily hold a place in the first rank. Mr. Fiske’s strongly 
marked characteristics as a writer of American history 
—his powers of analysis and discrimination in dealing 
with historical materials, as well as his almost match- 
less literary skill—have impressed themselves to such a 
degree on our recent literature that few Americans who 
read at all have failed to come under the spell of his 
writings at one time or another. The noble series of 
which the present two volumes on colonial Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas form a part was begun 
some years since. The first volume was devoted to 
American discovery. The volumes on The Beginnings 
of New England, The American Revolution, and The 
Critical Period of American History, which have 
been published during the last few years, by no means 
complete Mr. Fiske’s plan, which involves, in addition 
to the new volumes on the Southern colonies, a treatise 
of the Dutch and Quaker settlements of New York and 
Pennsylvania and a study of New England from the 
accession of William and Mary to the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

The success of last year’s illustrated edition of Mr. 
Fiske’s American Revolution has induced his publish- 
ers to bring out a similar edition of The Critical Period 
of American History. The pictures all have actual 
historical value. The volume is really the concluding 
part of The American Revolution. 

This Country of Ours, by ex-President Harrison 
(Scribner's), isa clear and able presentation of the work- 
ing principles of our national government. Not to re- 
hearse the bare abstractions of politics, nor to merely 
review the articles of the written constitution, but to 
give his readers, as he says, ‘“‘a view of the machinery 
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of our national government in motion, and some instruc- 
tions as to the relations and uses of its several parts,” 
has been Mr. Harrison’s aim in writing this book. No 
one is better qualified, by experience.and learning, to 
impart such knowledge, and few possess the literary 
skill requisite to so satisfactory a treatment of the sub- 
ject as Mr. Harrison has given it. 

Of amore philosophical cast is Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s book of essays entitled American Ideals (Put- 
nam’s). Like ex-President Harrison, Mr. Roosevelt is 
an optimist whoma fair amount of experience in “ prac- 
tical politics” and official life has not soured, for there 
is no trace of the cynic in his writings. The essays in 
this volume have all appeared in American periodicals 
—two of them in this REVIEW. In the light of recent 
events the paper on ‘‘ Machine Politics in New York 
City,” which shows how the Republican “ organization” 
there was once overpowered by an independent “‘organ- 
ization” within the party, is especially interesting. The 
chapters on civil service reform and the New York police 
force.are in the nature of expert testimony on these im- 
portant subjects. 

In a little volume entitled On Plymouth Rock (Lee & 
Shepard) Mr. Samuel Adams Drake retells for the ben- 
efit of youthful readers the touching story of the land- 
ing and subsequent sufferings of the Pilgrims, follow- 
ing closely the manuscript history written by Governor 
Bradford, as well as the narratives of Mourt and Wins- 
low. 

Mr. Clifton Johnson has edited a reprint of the Rev. 
Warren E. Burton’s District School as It Was (Lee & 
Shepard), a work first published in 1833. Mr. Johnson 
has introduced a number of illustrations showing the 
character of the schoolbooks in the early years of the 
present century, the period to which Burton’s descrip- 
tion applies. 

Our readers in the military profession will recall the 
account of Napoleon’s first campaign, with comments 
by Lieut. Herbert H. Sargent, U.S.A., which was pub- 
lished a year or two ago. Lieutenant Sargent has just 
completed a similar sketch of The Campaign of Ma- 
rengo (A. C. McClurg & Co.), and this work, like its 
predecessor, is of interest to the civilian as well as to 
the soldier. 

One of this season’s illustrated books which will appeal 
toa large class of readersis Col. Henry Inman’s Old Santa 
Fé Trail (Macmillan). Some of Remington’s best work 
has gone into the full-page plates of typical Southwest- 
ern scenes, and the text is all that could be desired as 
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a reliable account of some of the most thrilling episodes 
in our national development. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. 


The versatility of Prof. Harry Thurston Peck is well 
illustrated in his volume of essays entitled The Person- 
al Equation (Harper & Brothers). Most of the essays 
are on literary subjects, but one is devoted to President 
Cleveland, another to American political oratory, and a 
third to “‘The Downward Drift in American Educa- 
tion.” Professor Peck writes with an engaging frank- 
ness which never leaves his readers in the slightest 
doubt regarding his position on any question to which 
he chooses to address himself. 

Norman Hapgood’s Literary Statesmen and Others 
(Herbert 8. Stone & Co.) discusses Lord Rosebery, John 
Morley, and Mr. Balfour in their character as literary 
men; but considerably less than half the book is de- 
voted to these English statesmen. The other topics 
treated are ‘‘ Stendhal,” ‘‘ Méréméeas a Critic,” ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Art Criticism,” ‘‘ American Cosmopolitanism,” and 
“Henry James.” This writer’s style is admirably 
adapted to the essay form of presentation, and the 
treatment of his chosen subjects has been well worked 
out. 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s latest Japanese study bears the 
title Gleanings in Buddha-Fields (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). Itis a thoughtful series of essays, the purpose 
of which is best set forth in the sub-title, ‘“‘ Studies of 
Hand and Soul in the Far East.” 

The Scribners have chosen an appropriate time for 
the production of a new small-type edition of Dr. Henry 
van Dyke’s masterly Poetry of Tennyson. The fron- 
tispiece portrait is an etching by Mercier. 

Prof. L. Oscar Kuhns has published a study of The 
Treatment of Nature in Dante's “ Divina Comme- 
dia ” (Edward Arnold)—a scholarly and instructive 
piece of criticism. 

The Boston Browning Society Papers, 1886-97, have 
been published in a stout volume by the Macmillan 
Company. These studies represent a vast amount of 
critical labor. 

Professor Dowden’s History of French Literature 
(Appleton) will be eagerly weleomed by American stu- 
dents. 

In A Group of French Critics (Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co.) Mary Fisher reviews the writings of Ed- 
mond Scherer, Ernest Bersot, Saint-Mare Girardin, 
Ximénes Doudan, and Gustave Planche. 











IV. CLASSIFIED LIST OF TITLES. 


SOME AMERICAN NOVELS. 

An Open-eyed Conspiracy: An Idyllof Saratoga. By W. D. 
Howells. 12mo, pp. 181. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.00. : 

The Story of an Untold Love. By Paul Leicester Ford. 12mo, 
pp. 348. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

John Leighton, Jr.: A Novel. By Katrina Trask. 12mo, pp. 
252. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Taken by Siege: A Novel. By Jeannette L. Gilder. 12mo, 
pp. 294. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Outlines in Local Color. By Brander Matthews. 12mo, pp. 

240. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Gallegher and Other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 
12mo, pp. 236. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

Cinderella and Other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 
12mo, pp. 205. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

‘Captains Courageous”: A Story of the Grand Banks. By 
Rudyard Kipling. 12mo, pp. 323. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $1.50. 

The Story of Ab: A Tale of the Time of the Cave Men. By 
Stanley Waterloo. 12mo, pp. 351. Chicago: Way & 
Williams. $1.50. 

The Federal Judge: A Novel. By Charles K. Lush. 16mo, 
pp. 355. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

What Maisie Knew. By Henry James. 12mo, pp. 470. Chi- 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

Corleone: A Tale of Sicily. By F. Marion Crawford. Two 
vols., 16mo., pp. 386-841. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 5 

Jerome, A Poor Man: A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins. 12mo, 
pp. 506. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

A Forest Orchid, and Other Stories. By Ella Higginson. 
12mo, pp. 242. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

From the Land of the Snow Pearls: Tales from Puget Sound. 
By Ella Higginson. 12mo, pp. 28. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

Wayside Courtships. By Hamlin Garland. 12mo, pp. 281. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The Kentuckians: A Novel. By John Fox, Jr. 12mo, pp. 228. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

In Simpkinsville: Character Tales. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. 12mo, pp. 244. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 

A Son of the Old Dominion. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 12mo, 
pp. 355. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50. 

A Night in Acadie. By Kate Chapin. 12mo, pp. 416. Chicago: 
Way & Williams. $1.25. 

The Beth Book. By Sarah Grand. 12mo, pp. 578. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND CHILDREN. 

King Washington: A Romance of the Hudson. By Adelaide 
Skeel and William H. Brearley. 16mo, pp. 307. Phila- 
delphia; J.B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 

The Exploits of MylesStandish. By Henry Johnson. Octavo, 
pp. 288. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Elementary Jane. By Richard Pryce. 12mo, pp. 381. 

York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The Skipper’s Wooing, and The Brown Man’s Servant. By 
W. W. Jacobs. 12mo, pp.190. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1. 


The Juggler. 16mo, pp. 405. 


New 


The Happy Six. By Penn Shirley. 12mo, pp.171. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 7 cents. 

Yankee Ships'and Yankee Sailors: Tales of 1812. By James 
Barnes. 12mo, pp. 281. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

The Little Red Schoolhouse. By Evelyn Raymond. Octavo, 
pp. 367. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25, 

Rich Enough. By Leigh Webster. 12mo, pp. 242. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

The Resolute Mr. Pansy, An Electrical Story for Boys. By 
John Trowbridge. 16mo, pp. 206. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25. 

Torpeanuts the Tomboy: A Story for Children. By Lily F. 
Wesselhoeft. 12mo, pp. 296. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.25. 

Nan in the City; or, Nan’s Winter with the Girls. A Sequel 
to ‘*Nan at Camp Chicopee.”” By Myra Sawyer Hamlin. 
12mo, pp. 251. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

The Knights of the Round Table: Stories of King Arthurand 
the Holy Grail. By William Henry Frost. 12mo, pp. 281. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad. By Imogen Clark. 12mo, pp. 
306. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Young Puritans:of Old Hadley. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith. 12mo, pp. 335. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

Being a Boy. By Charles Dudley Warner. 12mo, pp. 192. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

Little Hearts. By Florence K. Upton. Folio, pp. 62. New 
York: George Routledge & Sons. 

The Big-Horn Treasure: A Tale of Rocky Mountain Adven- 
ture. By John F. Cargill. 12mo, pp. 327. Chicago: <A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

The Daysof Jeanne D’Arc. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
12mo, pp. 280. New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 

Up the Matterhorn in a Boat. By Marion Manville Pope. 
16mo, pp. 200. New York: The Century Company. $1.25. 

The Last Three Soldiers. By William Henry Shelton. 12mo, 
pp. 824. New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 

Master Skylark: A Story of Shakespeare’s Time. By John 
Bennett. 12mo, pp. 880. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50 

The Golden Galleon. By Robert Leighton. 12mo, pp. 352. 
New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Bubbles. By Fannie E. Newberry. 12mo, pp. 340. Boston: 
A. I. Bradley & Co. $1.25. 

Uncle Lisha’s Outing. By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo, pp. 
308. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Lords of the World: A Story of the Fall of Carthage and 
Corinth. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. 12mo, pp. 387. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

On Oregon Boyhood. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks. 16mo, 
pp. 178. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

The Happy Six. By Penn Shirley. 12mo, pp.171. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. 

His First Charge. By Faye Huntington. 12mo, pp. 308. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.25. 

Phronsie Pepper, the Last of the ‘‘ Five Little Peppers.” By 
Margaret Sidney. 12mo, pp. 437. Boston: Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Company, $1.50. 

Tom Pickering of Scutney: His Experiences and Perplexi- 
ties. By Sophie Swett. 12mo, pp. 28%. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. $1.25. 
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A Little House in Pimlico. By Margaret Bouvet. Quarto, 
pp. 245. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

At the Front. By Oliver Optic. 12mo, pp. 487. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Queer Janet. By Grace Le Baron. 12mo, pp. 187. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 75 cents. . 

The True Story of U.S. Grant, the American Soldier. Told 
for Boys and Girls. By Elbridge S. Brooks. Quarto, 
pp. 234. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50. 

Aaron in the Wildwoods. By Joel Chandler Harris. Octavo, 
pp. 270. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 

Overruled. By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 12mo, pp. 347. 
Beton: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50. 

Camp and Trail: A Story of the Maine Woods. By Isabel 
Hornibrook. 12mo, pp. 365. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1.50. 

Paul Travers’ Adventures. By Sam T. Clover. 12mo, pp. 
868. Chicago: Way & Williams. $1.25. 

Meg Langholme; or, The Day After To-morrow. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. 12mo, pp.229. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.25. 

The Lost Gold of the Montezumas: A Story of the Alamo. 
By William O. Stoddard. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $1.50. 

The **Rover’s” Quest: A Story of Foam, Fire and Fight. 
By Hugh St. Leger. 12mo, pp. 270. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.25. 

Pacific Shores; or, Adventuresin Eastern Seas. By Oliver 
Optic. 12mo, pp. 400. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
Guarding the Border; or, The Boysof the Great Lakes. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. 12mo, pp. 365. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. $1.50. 

The Worst Boy in the School. By Michael J. A. McCaffery, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 59. New York: G. W. Dillingham Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 

Little Ivan’s Hero. A Story of Child Life. By Helen Mil- 
man. Octavo, pp. 128. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25. 

Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. 12mo, pp. 225. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1. 

The Secret of the Black Butte: or, The Mysterious Mine. A 
Tale of the Big Horn. By William Shattuck. Octavo, 
pp. 198. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

Wanolasset, The-Little-One-Who-Laughs. By A. G. Plymp- 
ton. Octavo, pp. 203. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

In Indian Tents: Stories told by Penobscott, Passamaquoddy, 
and Micmac Indians to Abby L. Alger. 12mo, pp. 139. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 

The Ready Rangers: A Story of Boys, Boats, and Bicycles, 
Fire-buckets and Fun. By Kirk Munroe. 12mo, pp. 334. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.25. 

The Prince of the Pin Elves. By Charles Lee Sleight. 12mo, 
pp. 159. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 50cents. 

Ole Mammy’s Torment. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 12mo, 
pp. 118. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 50 cents. 

The Farrier’s Dog and His Fellow. By Will Allen Drom- 
goole. 12mo, pp.75. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. 50 cents. 


The Great Island; or, Cast Away in Papua. By Willis Boyd 
Allen, 12mo, pp. 176. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 


True to His Home: A Tale of the Boyhood of Franklin. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Octavo, pp. 322. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


The Last Cruise of the Mohawk: A Boy’s Adventures in 
the Navy in the War of the Rebellion. By W. J. Hen- 
derson. 13mo, pp. 278, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 


Boston: 
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The Red Patriot: A Story of the American Revolution. By 
William O. Stoddard. Octavo, pp. 275. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Kent Fielding’s Ventures. By I. T. Thurston. 12mo, pp. 
301. Boston: A.I. Bradley & Co. $1.25. 

Miss Belladonna: A Child of To-day. By Caroline Ticknor. 
16mo, pp. 236. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The Vege-Men’s Revenge. Pictures by Florence K. Upton. 
Verses by Bertha Upton. Folio, pp. 68. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2. 

The Adventures of Three Bold Babes. By S. Rosamond 
Praeger. Folio, pp. 48. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

A New Baby World: Stories, Rhymes, and Pictures for 
Little Folks. Compiled from St. Nicholas by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. Quarto, pp. 200. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A New Book of the Fairies. By Beatrice Harraden. 
pp. 179. New York; E.P. Dutton &Co. $1.50. 

The Pink Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 12mo, pp. 
360. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2, 

Prince Uno: Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairyland. 16mo, pp. 
241. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. $1.25. 

Fairy Stories and Wonder Tales. By Thomas Dunn English. 
12mo. pp. 308. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

The Plant Baby and its Friends. By Kate Louise Brown. 
Octavo, pp. 155. Boston: Silver, Burdette & Co. 48 cents. 

Ten Little Comedies: Tales of the Troubles of Ten Little 
Girls whose Tears were Turnedinto Smiles. By Gertrude 
Smith. 12mo, pp. 256. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


12mo, 


The Stevenson Song-Book: Verses from a Child’s Garden. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. Quarto, pp.119. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

Singing Verses for Children. Words by Lydia Avery Coon- 
ley. Quarto, pp. 78. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

Little-Folk Lyrics. By Frank Dempster Sherman. Octavo, 
pp. 140. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Once Upon a Time, and Other Child Verses. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. 12mo, pp. 187. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1. 

Fighting a Fire. By Charles Thaxter Hill. 12mo, pp. 250. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 


POETRY AND DRAMA, 


In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennyson. With a preface by 
Henry Van Dyke. 12mo, pp.R62. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. $3.50. 

The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. From the 
Author’s Revised Text. Edited, with notes, by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 12mo, pp. 527. Boston: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

The Divine Comedy and the New Life of Dante Alighieri. 
Edited, with notes, by L. Oscar Kuhns. Octavo, pp. 538. 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 

The Golden Treasury: Selected from the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language. Second Series. 
By Francis T. Palgrave. 16mo, pp. 287. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. §1. 


Selected Poems by George Meredith. 12mo, pp. 249. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


At the Gates of Song: Sonnets. By Lloyd Mifflin. 12mo, pp. 
162. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $1.50. 


Poems Now First Collected. By Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
12mo, pp. 210. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Ballads of Lost Haven: A Book of the Sea. By Bliss Car- 
man. 16mo, pp.115. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1. 
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The Dreamers, and Other Poems. By Edward Van Zile. 
12mo, pp. 149. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

The Lost Atlantis; or, ‘‘ The Great Deluge of All”: An Epic 
Poem. By Edward N. Beecher. 16mo, pp. 100. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Published by the author. $1. 

The Eagleid: An Epic Poem. By William H. Bryan. 
16mo, pp. 126. St. Louis: Published by the author. 50 
cents. 

Maria Candelaria: An Historic Drama from American 
Aboriginal Life. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. Paper, 
16mo, pp. 127. Philadelphia: David McKay. 

May-Tide Lyrics. By Caleb Hauser. Paper, 18mo, pp. 32. 
Franklin, Wis.: Published by the author. 15 cents. 

Purely Original Verse. By Gordon Coogler. Paper, 18mo, 
pp. 82. Columbia, S.C.: Published by the author. 50 
cents. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By James McFarland. 16mo, pp. 104. 
New York: W. C. Parker. 5 

Love's Way and Other Poems. By Martin Swift. 12mo. 
pp. 155. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Song of the Ages: A Theodicy. BooksI.and II. And other 
Poems. By M. C. O’Byrne. Octavo, pp. 120. La Salle, 
Ill.: H.E. Wickham. $1. 

Ballads of Yankee Land. By William Edward Penney. 12mo, 


pp. 301. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 
Glismont: A Tale in Verse. By Edda Lythwyn. 12mo, pp. 
348. Chicago: H.J. Smith Publishing Company. 


Taken from Life: Verses. 16mo, pp. 151. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Company. 75 cents. 

The Death of Falstaff, and Other Poems. By L. Bruce Moore. 
Octavo, pp. 102. Baltimore: Cushing & Co. $1.50. 

Dreams in Homespun. By Sam Walter Foss. 12mo, pp. 225. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Voices of Doubt and Trust. Selected by Volney Streamer. 
16mo, pp. 236. New York: Brentano’s. $1.25. 

Sheridan’s The Rivals. Edited, with notes, by G. A. Aitkin. 
18mo, pp. 169. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
45 cents. 

Berquin: A Drama in Five Acts. By Elizabeth G. Crane. 
12mo, pp. 110. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. §1. 

The Charm, and Other Drawing-Room Plays. By Walter 
Besant and Walter Pollock. 12mo, pp. 275. New York: 
Frederick A.Stokes Company. $1.50. 


TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION, EXPLORATION, AND 
ADVENTURE. 


White Man’s Africa. By Poultney Bigelow. Octavo, pp. 
287. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

The Italians of Today. From the French of Rene Bazin. 
Translated by William Marchant. 12mo, pp. 247. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

With a Pessimist in Spain. By Mary F. Nixon. 8vo, pp. 360. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. By Rodolfo 
Lanciani. 12mo, pp. 643. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Nippur; or, Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. 
By John Punnett Peters, Ph.D. Vol. II. Octavo, pp. 
420. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, 

Gondola Days. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, pp. 210. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Irish Idylis. By Jane Barlow. 12mo, pp. 329. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 

Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast. By Edmund H. 
Garrett. 12mo, pp. 221. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 


With Feet to the Earth. By Charles M. Skinner. 16mo, 
pp. 205, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25. 
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Whip and Spur. By Col. George E. Waring. Jr. 16mo, pp. 
245. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. $i. 
Journeys Through France: Being Impressions of the Prov- 
inces. By H. A. Taine, D.C.L. 12mo, pp. 296. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

A Ride in Morocco, and Other Sketches. By Arthur Camp- 
bell, 16mo, pp. 305. Toronto: William Briggs. $1. 
Klondike, the Land of Gold. By Frederick Stansbury. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 190. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

50 cents. , 
NATURE STUDY. 

Abbott’s Fireside and Forest Library. By Charles C. Abbott. 
“The Freedom of the Fields,” 16mo, pp. 233; ‘‘ Travels in 
a Tree-Top,” 16mo, pp. 215. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $3. 

Bird Neighbors. By Neltje Blanchan. With Introduction 
by John Burroughs, Quarto, pp. 246. New York: Double- 
day & McCiure Company. $2. 

The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North America. By Daniel 
Giraud Elliot. Octavo, pp. 220. New York: Francis P. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Song Birds and Water-Fowl. By H. E. Parkhurst. 16mo, 
pp. 286. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Wild Neighbors: Out-door Studies in the United States. By 
Ernest Ingersoll. 12mo, pp. 301. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

Life Histories of American Insects. By Clarence M. Weed, 
D.Sc. 12mo, pp. 272. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Nature’s Diary. Compiled by Francis H. Allen. 16mo, pp. 
370. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

My Studio Neighbors. By William Hamilton Gibson. Octavo, 
pp. 255. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life. By Justin McCarthy. 8vo, 
pp. 448. New York: The Macmillan Company. $6. 

Lives of Seventy of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors 
and Architects. By Giorgio Vasari. Edited by E. H. 
and E. W. Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. Four vols., 
8vo, pp. 406-407-416-450. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $8. 

A Correspondence Between John Sterling and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. With a Sketch of Sterling’s Life. By Edward 
Waldo Emerson. l6mo, pp. 96. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Hawthorne’s First Diary. With an Account of Its Discovery 
and Loss. By Samuel T. Pickard. 16mo, pp. 120. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Catherine Schuyler. By Mary Gay Humphreys. 16mo, pp. 
251. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 


The Love Affairs of some Famous Men. 12mo, pp. 361. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women. 16mo, pp. 
429. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


The Life of Charles Jared Ingersoll. By his grandson, Wil- 
liam M. Meigs. 12mo, pp. 351. Philadelphia: J.B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.50. 

The Sacrifice of a Throne: Being an Account of the Life of 
Amadeus, Duke of Aosta. By H. Remsen Whitehouse. 
12mo, pp. 328. New York: Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.50. 


William the Silent. By Frederic Harrison. 12mo, pp. 260. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 cents, 


Philip II. of Spain. By Martin A. 8S. Huime.. 16mo, pp. 277. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 


The Life and Adventures of Nat Foster, Trapper and Hunter 
of the Adirondacks. By A. L. Byron-Curtiss. 12mo, pp. 
286. New York; The Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 
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Disease in Modern Fiction. J.J. Morrissey. 
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T. L. Phipson. 
R. Motmer- Wallace. 
Rowland W. Cater. 
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The Problem of Crime._ Frederick H. Wines. 
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After-Care of the Insane. Richard Dewey. 
Care of the Feeble-Minded. F. W. Powell. 
Outdoor Relief in the West. Robert Hunter. 
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Labor and Capital fur Corsica. E.M. Lynch. 

——— Arnold as Seen through His Letters. Charles 
isher. 

Forgotten Sites of the Scaffold. F. G. Walters. 


The Green Bag.—-Boston. November. 


Recorder John W. Goff. 
Historic Collisions between Bench and Bar, 
Recollections of Abraham Lincoln. Louisa Nash. 
Chaptersin the English Law of Insanity.—III. A. W. Renton. 
A Tragedy and Trial of No Man’s Land. H. B. Kelly. 
How the City of London Maintained its Charter. J. De 

Morgan. 

Gunton’s Magazine.—New York. November. 

Reform in Municipal Government. W. L. Strong. 
The Henry George Candidacy. 


Causes of Enforced Idleness. 
Henry C. Carey’s Round Table.—II. A. Del Mar. 


Hartford Seminary Record.—Hartford, Conn. (Quarterly.) 
November. 


The Newly Discovered ‘Sayings of Jesus.” M. W. Jacobus. 

Hartford Seminary in Foreign Missions, E. W. Capen. 

The Spiritual an of Church Life. H. H. Kelsey. 

— and Omar Khayyam, two Ancient Critics of Life. 
he Kingdom of Heaven in the Gospels. C.S. Beardslee. 

Suggestions Regarding the Study of Congregationalism. 


Home Magazine.—Binghamton, N. Y. November. 


The Wife of General Lafayette. Haryot Holt Cahoon. 

The Sketch Club of New York. __. 

Dry Docks for the New N ate Minna Irving. 

A Solution of the Labor Problem. C.F. Parsons. 

State vs. Private Ownership of Our Railroads. L. Derby- 


shire. 
A Pleasant Trip with Blaine. T. B. Seabright. 
Homiletic Review.—New York. November. 


~ aot to Present Bible Characters from the Pulpit. C. 
yeikie. 

Shelley's Life and Teachings. T. W. Hunt. 

The Christian Citizenship Movement. Carlos Martyn. 
Emperor Julian’s Acquaintance with the Old Testament. B. 


ick. 
Our Anglican Review. W. M.Sinclair. 
The Story of the Flood. J. F. McCurdy. 
Obscurity in Our Views of a Future State. P. J. Gload. 
The Argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews. E. J. Wolf. 


Intelligence.—New York. November. 
The Dogma of “Faith.” Heo Frank. 
The Psychology of ay R. N. Reeves. 
Scientific Reasons for Mental Healing. E. D. Simpson. 
Ideality in Culture, J. B. Miller. 
The Blindness of Sight. Irene A. Safford. 
Philosophy of the Divine Man—IV. Hudor Genone. 
Inductive Astrology—III. John Hazelrigg. 
The Basis of Immortality. B. F. Underwood. 


International.—Chicago. November. 


Rosa Bonheur. Georges Cain. 
The Transformation of Russia.—II. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—London. October. 


The Rabbinical Conneption of Holiness. : S. Shechter. 

Judaism and Philosophy of Religion. M. Wenley. 

Some Egyptian Fragments of the Passover Hagada. 

Progress of the Jewish Reform Movement in the United 
States. D. Philipson. ’ 

Historical and Legendary Controversies between Mohammed 
and the Rabbis. : 

An Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the Jews. 

A Hitherto Unknown Messianic Movement among the Jews. 

sas me bo the Origin of the Jewish Calendar. Samuel 

oznanski. 


Journal of the United States Artillery.—Fort Monroe, Va. 
(Bi-monthly.) September-October. 


Probability of Hit When Probable Error in Aim is Known. 
M. Merriman. 

Reply to Report on Sea-Coast Mortar Fire. J.T. Honeycutt. 

Theoretical and Practical Training of the Light Artillery 
Gunner. C.B.Satterlee. . 

Indirect Fire. Moriz E. von Reichold. 


History of U.S. Sea-Coast Fortifications.—_III. G. W. Cullum. 
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Journal of the Military Service Institution.—New York. (Bi- 
monthly.) November. 


Necessity for an Increase in the Artillery. G. W. Wingate. 
Tendency of Evolutionin the Army. C.‘A. P. Hatfield. 
The ooree in Military Use. E. P. Lawton. 

The Fighting Unit in Coast Defense. E. M. Weaver. 

A Modern Signal Corps. H. A. Giddings. 

Gymnasium Training in the Army. A.B. Donworth. 

The Mauser Self-Loading Pistol. F.S. Foltz. 

War with Armies of Millions. 
Cavalry and the Artillery Duel. E. A. Lambart. 
Relative Efficiency of Infantry and Artillery Fire.—II. 
Professional Study of Military History. Lonsdale Hale. 
The Turkish Army in the Epirus. C. B. Norman. 


Juridical Review.—London. (Quarterly.) October. 


The Reception of the Roman Law in Scotland. J. Dove Wil- 
son. 
ieee Liability on the Continent. Continued. A. P. 
iggins. 
Roman-Dutch Law in the Colonies. David P. Chalmers. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act. John David Sym. 
Heritable Jurisdictions. W.K. Dickson. 


Kindergarten Magazine.—Chicago. November. 
A Chicago Playground. Mary E. Sly. 
Problems of Mothers Lacking Wealth. Martha McMinn. 
Fourth Annual Convocation of Mothers. 
The Evolution of a Primary Teacher.—II. Kate L. Brown. 


Leisure Hour.—London. November. 
Across Persia on a Bicycle. John Foster Fraser. 
Lord Tennyson. With Portraits. John Dennis. 
Plymouth, Old and New. W.J. Gordon. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. November. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. Andrew Lang. 
A Nile Flight in March, 1897. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. November. 


The Diary of a Private Soldier in the Peninsular War. 
The Lag eos of Horace and Virgil. Prof. Ramsay. 

A New Academy for France. 

The Murder of the Duke of Gandia. A. H. Norway. 
Tennyson. Stephen Gwynn. 

American Diplomacy. 


Manchester Quarterly.—Manchester. October. 


John Cameron. Portrait. Thomas Read Wilkinson. 

The Greek Comedy. Arthur W. Fox. 

The Portuguese Drama in the Sixteenth Century. Edgar 
Prestage. 


Menorah Monthly.—New York. November. 


Forward, not Backward. M. Ellinger. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto in Congress. I. Zangwill. 


Methodist Review.—New York. (Bi-monthly.) November- 
December. 

James A. McCauly, D.D., LL.D. T.S. Thomas, 

The Law of Sacrifice Obeyed by Jesus Christ. J. H. Bethards. 

Saturdarianism. S$. W. Gamble. 

oo of the Jewish Passion in Literature. Ellen 
inton. 

Our Disjointed Episcopacy. J. H. Potts. 

The Doctrines of the Atonement. W.S. H. Hermans. 

A Letter from George Whitefield. J.T. Hatfield. 

Ancient and Modern Feeling for Nature. L. O. Kuhns. 

Is the Millennium an Evolution? B. F. Rawlins. 

A Vital Theology and Its Cognates. C. W. Jacobs. 


The Missionary Herald.—Boston. November. 
Annual Survey of the Work of the American Board, 1896-97, 


The Success of Christian Missions. Judson Smith. 
A Special Business Paper from the Prudential Committee. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. November. 


The, ey wate Uprising of Christian Students. A. T. 
ierson. 

A Bright Spot on a Dark Continent. Paul de Schweinitz. 
Lights and Shadows on the Frontier. E. A. Paddock. 

The Mountaineers of Madison County, N. C. Mrs. D. L. 


Pierson. 
The Genesis of a Church - Evenil. G. W. Chamberlain. 


Missions in Malaysia. J. Va 
Music.—Chicago. November. 


Charles Gounod. Camille Saint-Saens, 
Incidents from the Life of Rubinstein. Ivan Martinoff. 
The Quintessence of Wagnerism. A. W. Spencers. 
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National Magazine.—Boston. November. 


Some Days and Nights in Little China. Mabel C. Craft. 
From Out the Purple Grape. Henry Haynie. 

Christ and His Time—XIII. Dallas L. Sharp. 

The College Settlements of the Great Cities. A.W. Tarbell. 
Football as We Find It. F. Furbush. 


National Review.—London. November. 


Native Rhodesia. H.M. Hole. 

Compulsory Arbitration at Work. W. P. Reeves. 
Life of Tennyson. Leslie Stephen. 

The Eton and Harrow Match. 

Great Britain’s Duty. A Symposium. 

A School Journey in Germany. Catherine Dodd. 
The True Place of the Volunteer. Eustace Balfour. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. November. 


The Dual and the Triple Alliance. Cav. F. Crispi. 
The Monetary Chaos. Robert Giffen. 

Creeds in the Primary Schools. Joshua Fitch. 
Modern Education. rofessor Mahaffy. 

The Italian Novels of Marion Crawford. Ouida. 
The Fur-pullers of South London. Mrs. Hogg. 
Some First Impressions of European Capitals. 


eid. 
The Genealogy of Nelson. W. Laird Clowes. 
Liquor Trafficin Africa. Major Lugard. 
The Financial Relations of Great Britain and Ireland. Sir 
John Lubbock. 
Guicciardini. John Morley. 


North American Review.—New York. November. 


The Life of Tennyson. Edmund Gosse. 

The Commercial Value of the Shipyard. Lewis Nixon, 

Effect of New Gold Upon Prices. Charles A. Conant. 

——. States and the Spanish-American Colonies. M. 
omero. 

Thirty Years of American Trade. M. G. Mulhall. 

Leprosy and Hawaiian Annexation. P. A. Morrow. 

The Present Railway Situation. H. T. Newcomb. 

Woman’s Political Evolution. J. Ellen Foster. 

A Review of the Cuban Question. Hannis Taylor. 


The Open Court.—Chicago. November. 


The Study of Ethnological Jurisprudence. A. H. Post. 

History of the People of Israel—V. C. H. Cornill. 

The Religion of Science: The Worship of Beneficence. J. 
rers. 

Death in Religious Art. Paul Carus. 

Vivisection from an Ethical Point of View. 


Outing.—New York. November. 


Round the Summer Horse-Shows. A. H. Godfrey. 

Yachting on Northwestern Lakes. Walter S. Milnor. 

Football of 97: A Forecast of the Season. Walter Camp. 

From. aon to the Bay of Biscay Awheel—VI. Paul E. 
enks, 

Lawn-Tennis Honors of the Season. J.P. Paret. 

Fox-Hunting on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. H. Hiss. 


The Outlook.—New York. November. 


A World Temperance Meeting. 
Henry George: Personal Impressions. T.G. Shearman. 
Function of Education in Democratic Society. Charles W. 


Eliot. 
Alfred Tennyson: Poet and Man. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Salem: Historic and Picturesque Features. Anna N. Ben- 


amin. 
The Story of Gladstone’s Life—XXXI. Justin McCarthy. 
“The Most Valuable Book in the World.”? W.S. Harwood. 
Righteously. By Lyman Abbott. 
somes Seventeenth Century Liberals. John Hales, E. A. 
jeorge. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. November. 


Longleaf. A. H. Malan. 

The Campaign of St. Vincent. O’Connor Morris. 

Sir John Macdonald; a Builder of the Empire. Baroness 
Macdonald. 

Macquarie Islands; the Home of the Penguins of the World. 

Frederick William I.’s Great Grenadiers. J. R. Hutchinson. 


Philosophical Review.—Boston. November. 


Can Epistemology Be Based on Mental States? J.H. Tufts. 
The Ethical Doctrine of Henry More. Grace N. Dolson, 
Experience. Johannes Rehmke. 

The Primary Emotions. David Irons, 

Thought and Imagery. J. R. Angell. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. October. 


Short Talks on Picture-Making—V. F. Dundas Todd. 
Mr. Griffith’s Address at the National Convention. 
Portraits by Flash Light. T.C. Harris. 


Wemyss 
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The Poetry of Winter. F.C. Lambert. 
Some Remarks on Lantern Slides—I. 
A New Method of Developing Roll Film. 


Photographic Times.—New York. November. 


Preparing Negatives for Slide-Making. Ellerslie Wallace. 
The Daguerreotype. Charles L. Lochman. 

The Development of the Burnisher. E. J: Prindle. 

Toning with Metals Other than Gold. 

Finishing Negatives. Chapman Jones. 

The Best Forms of Lens for Portraiture. W.K. Burton. 
Backed Plates. 

Large or Small Size? 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. October, November, December. 


Early Romances of Charlotte Bronté—II. W. G. Kingsland. 
Influence of Milton on Wordsworth. V. P. Squires. 

As You LikeIt. W.J. Rolfe. 

A Bird eg A from Sill. H. L. Graham. 

Browsings in ‘** The Tempest.” W.S. Kennedy. 
New Ideas in Teaching English Literature—Il. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics.—Boston. October. 


The National Banking ‘om. Charles F. Dunbar. 
Charity and Progress. Edward Cummings. 

The Tariff Act of 1897. F. W. Taussig. 

Distribution of Small Banksin the West. Thornton Cooke. 
Elementary Economics in Schools and Colleges. F.R. Clow. 
Bellamy’s “ Equality.” N, P. Gilman. 

The Street Railway Situation in Chicago. John H. Gray. 


Quarterly Review.—London. October. 


The Bastile. | : 
Provincial Lifein the Days of St. Basil. 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Scott’s Methods and Originals, 

The Life of Tennyson. 

Women at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Indian Discontent and Frontier Risings. 


Rosary Magazine.—New York. November. 


Blessed Albert the Great. M.M. O’Kane. 
Adelaide Anne Proctor. Richard M. Johnston. 
All Souls’ Day. Eliza A. Starr. 

Father Ryan--III. Louis B. James. 
Hawaii—lIII. George W. Woods. 


The Sanitarian.—_New York. November. 


Preventive Medicine in the City of New York. H.M. Biggs. 
Diphtheria and Unsanitary Conditions. 
Utility of Quarantines as Now Conducted. F. Montazam- 


bert. 
The Quarantine System of the United States. Walter Wy- 


man. 
Relation of Federal to State Quarantine. R. M. Swearingen. 
Trials of Gas Stoves. 


The School Review.—Chicago. 
October. 


The High School Course in Chemistry. 
Preparation of High School Teacher of Mathematics. P. 


anus. 
Field Work in Geology and Physical Geography. R. S. Tarr. 
Physical Geography in yepooy 74 Schools. eo Brigham, 
History and Geography in the HigherSchools of Germany— 

November. 

Cesar as a Text-Book. F.H. Howard. 
The edd amngey! bey jee ms in Latin. Frank J. Miller. 
Proceedings of the Latin and Greek Conference. 


Scots Magazine.—Perth. October. 


Henry Macarthur; Civil Servant and Literary Critic. 

A Night with the Poets. E. L. T. Harris-Bickford. 
Scottish Review.—Paisley. (Quarterly.) October. 

Processions. J. Balfour Paul. 

Sheriffs and Coroners. Haigh Cowan. 

Paolo Sarpi. Horatio F. Brown. 

Mrs. Oliphant and Her Rivals. 

The New Woman on the Bible. T. P. W. 

Scandinavian Literature. David Anderson. 

Greek Artin Asia. Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. November. 


Shakespeare’s Text Shorthand. 
Regarding Transcript. H.W. Thorne. 


The Strand.—London. (American Edition.) November. 


Carpet-Bedding. Oliver Thorne. 
Ata Baby Show. Framley Steelcroft. 
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Some Curious Optical Illusions. G. L. Johnson. 
Glimpses of Nature—IV. Grant en. 

The New Eldorado on the Klondike. W. G. Fitzgerald. 
Some Peculiar Wills. L. 8. Lewis. 

Queer Conveyances, 


Sunday Magazine.—London. November. 


Sunday in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

The Black Country; a Fiery Country, Canon Dickson. 

The Last Days of St. Francis of Assisi. Canon Knox Little. 

Exeter Cathedral. Canon Edmonds. 

aie 4 camel a Notable Mariners’ Retreat. W. C. 
reston. 


Temple Bar.—London. November. 


Jane Austen’s Husband. A.C. Hillier. 
Among the Boers, E.H.S. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Garden. Mary Porter. 
On the Edge of the Jungle. 


United Service Magazine.—London. November. 


Are We Secure? <A Study of the Military Problem. — 

The Autumn Manceuvres at Aldershot. 

Paymasters in the Navy. 

Our Frontier Campaign and Enteric Fever. Col. W. Hill- 


Climo. 
Soldiers’ Children. Colonel Forrest. 


THE GERMAN 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 


October 2. 
Ballooning in Switzerland. J. C. Heer. 
October 9. 
King Frederick William III. and Queen Louise. Prof. E. 


eyck. 
The Steamer Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. H. Bohrdt. 
October 16. 
Eduard Paulus. With Portrait. R. Weitbrecht. 
Frederick William III. Continued 
October 23. 
Hans Holbein at Basle. A. Rosenberg. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. 
Heft 1. 


The Grandeur of Creation. Dr. O. Warnatsch. 
Elk-Hunting. B. Timles. 
The Falling of the Leavesin Autumn. J. Sanerbo 


rm. 
The German Catholic Assembly at Landshut. With Portraits, 
THE FRENCH 


Bibliotheque Universelle.—Lausanne. October. 


Russian Policy in the Far East. M. Reader. 

Edvard Grieg. Continued. Louis Monastier. 

Comtesse Elise de Bernstorff.. Maurice Muret. | 

The Proposed Government Ownership of Swiss Railways. 
Continued. Ed. Tallichet. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 

October 1. 
Letters from Louis Blanc to Noel Parfait. 
Souvorof’s ** The Art of Conquering.” General Dragomirof. 
My Father. Prince de Valory. 
Savage Annam. M. de Pouvourville. 
A Yachting Tour to the Seat of the Greeco-Turkish War—I. 
The Protection of Trees. M. Regelsperger. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 

October 15. 
Letters of Louis Blanc to Noel Parfait. Continued. 
French Anglomania. Duchesse de Fitz-James. 
France in Africa. M.A. Fock. 
Souvorof’s ‘**The Art of Conquering.” Continued. General 

Dragomirof. 

Savage Annam. Continued. M. de Pouvourville. 
A Yachting Tour to the Seat of the Greeco-Turkish War—II. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Juliette Adam. 


Reforme Sociale.—Paris. 
October 1. 
The Snares | and Feeding of the People. E. Brelay. 
The Social Réle of the Civil Engineer. M.Cheysson. 
Industrial Assurance in France against Accidents to Work- 
men. 


Military Heraldry: Arma Cano! Captain Salusbury. 

The Russians in Oriental Warfare. Major-General Tyrrell. 
A Visit to Lhasa, Thibet, in 1811. Major H. Pearse. 

The Zulu War. 


Westminster Review.—London. November: 


The Italiansin Africa. Frederick Augustus Edwards. 

Colonial Expansion: the Australasian Dependencies and 
Federation. 

Edmund Burke, 1730-97. N. W. Sibley. 

Intermediate Education in Ireland, Andrew Murphy. 

uate Tears of Elementary Education. Vernon Gibberd. 

The Problem of Home Work. Margaret H. Irwin. 

Education Authority and Municipal Boroughs. M. Porritt. 

Latin and Greek vs. French and German. T. M. Hoptins. 

Victorian Medicine; Its Statusand Development. H. Baptist 


Crofts. 
About a Separate Creation. W.T. Freeman. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. November. 


Double-Coated Plates and Development. M. A. Seed. 
Testing Prints for Hypo. 
Warm-Tone Lantern and Transparency Plates. M. B. Pun- 


nett. 
Papers for Professional Photographers—XXX. J. A. Ten- 


nant. 
The Photographic Lens, T. R. Dallmeyer. 
Latitude of the Plate. 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. October. 
Rudolf Lindau on Prince Bismarck, 1878-1884. H. von Posch- 
inger 


nger. 

Sick Poets and Their Poetry. J. Sadger. 

Rarefied Air and Ballooning. Hauptmann Gross. 

Conservatives in England and Germany. Concluded. 

The Bunsen Family Archives. Continued. F. Nippold. 

Fear in the German Army. _General von Blume. 

Suggestion and Hypnotism. O. Vogt. 

The Relations between the English and the German People. 

The Civil Code and National Life. Dr. Friedrichs. 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. October. 

Arnold Backing. H. Grimm. 

The Tatra. E. Strasburger. 

Strength and Weakness of the Turkish Empire. C. Freiherr 


von der Goltz. 
Johannes Brahms. J. V. Widmann. 
ZEschylus in Berlin. 
Ferdinand Gregorovius. F. X. Kraus. 
MAGAZINES. 
October 16. 


The soiree Population of Arles. 
The Housing and Feeding of the People. Concluded. E. 


Brelay. 
Provencal Society in the Middle Ages. C. de Ribbe. 
Revue Bleue.—Paris. 
October 2. 
Jean Jacques Weiss. Frédéric Loliée. 
The Development of Modern Literatures. Ed. Rod. 
October 9. 
France in ’89. Emile Faguet. 
Paul Stapfer. Ch. Recolin. 
October 16. 
Theatre Crowds. Continued. Francisque Sarcey. 
Dogmatism and Impressionism. G. Pellissier. 
October 23. 
Theatre Crowds. Continued. F.Sarcey. 
The Psychology of Juries. Henry Aubépin. 
October 30. 
Socialism and Crime. A. Fouillée. 
Napoleon I. at Brienne. A. Chuquet. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
October 1. 
Chateaubriand and the War with Spain. 
American Socialism—So¢ialism in Fiction. 
What is Poetry? Sully Prudhomme. 


Th. Bentzon. 


In Thessaly. Pierre Mille. 
The eae Mines of Alaska and of British Columbia. C.de 
arign 


M. Desmollan Work on the Superiority of the Anglo-Saxons. 








FOES 


October 15. 
The Daten egaueene Monarchy and the European Equi- 
ibrium. 
The Madness of Gérard de Nerval. M. Barine. 
The Population Question and Democratic Civilization. P. 
Leroy-Beaulieu. 
In Thessaly. Continued. Pierre Mille. 


Revue Generale.—Brussels. October. 


John Ruskin. Arnold Goffin. 
The Catholic Party in France. Ch. Woeste. 
Rural Democracy. Alph Allark. 
Judaism. Concluded. A. Castelein. 
Revue de Paris.—Paris. 
October 1. 
The Duc d’Aumale. Auguste Laugel. 
L’Art de Napoleon. Commandant Rousset. 
Impressions of Annam. Pierre Loti. 
Is the Bayreuth Theatre Declining? Albert Lavignac. 
October 15. 
Letters to Montalembert. Lamennais. 
The Lower Chamber. _ Leouzon Le Duc. 
My Retirement from Power. Duc de Richelieu. 
Sven Hedin in Central Asia. O.G. de Heidenstam. 
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Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—Paris. October 10. 
The Depopulation of France. E. Levasseur. 
The Bread Question in France in 1897. G. Graux. 
The French Colonial Army. Fleury-Ravarin. 
Accidents to Workmen in Italy. F.. Lampertico. 
— cae of Popular Credit in France. M. Dufourman- 
elle. 


Maritime Assurance. Concluded. J. Durieux. 
Revue des Revues.—Paris. 
October 1. 
A Pantheon of Journals and Journalists. Jean Finot. 
pecmarehy in Nervous Surgery. Dr. Chipault. 
The Cuban War. 
October 15. 


An Unpublished Album of Verses belonging to Hans 
Andersen. 

The Literature of the Soudan. Léo Claretie. 

A ——e of Journals and Journalists. Continued. J. 

inot. 
Revue Socialiste.—Paris. October. 

Socialism: Its Political and Economic Organization. G. 
Renard. 

The Nationalization of Swiss Railways. F. Ruedi. 

Individual Liberty and Collectivism. J. Alavaill. 

The International Congress at Zurich. O. Rapin. 
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Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the November numbers of periodicals. 
For table of abbreviations see page 784. 


Abdul Hamid, An Interview with, A. W. Terrell, CM. 
Abstinence, Total, in the United States, J. T. Murphy, ACQ. 
Acadians, The Expulsion of the—1755, F. W. Grey, ACQ. 
Africa: 

A Bright Spot on a Dark Continent, MisR. 

The Italians in Africa, F. A. Edwards, WR. 
Albert the Great, Blessed, M. M. O’Kane, R. 
All Souls’ Day, Eliza A. Starr, R. 
Almhouses, Trinity, W. C. Preston, SunM. 
America, A French Critic’s Impressions of, F. Brunetiére, 


McCl, 
Andrée’s Flight into the Unknown, J. Stadling, CM. 
Apostolices Curse, Impressions Produced by, A. M. Grange, 


ACQ. 
Apostolic Age, Professor McGiffert on the, S. Mathews, BW. 
Arbitration, Compulsory, at Work, W. P. Reeves, NatR. 
Arcadia, A Modern, E. F. Ames, Black. 
Aristotle, The Political Philosophy of, I. Loos, AAPS. 
Armies: See contents of JMSI; US: USM. 
Arnold, Matthew, as Seen through His Letters, GM. 
Assisi, St. Francis of, Last Days of, SunM. 
Astrology, Inductive—III., John Hazelrigg, Int. 
Astronomical: The Yerkes Observatory, D, Nov. 1. 
Atonement, The Doctrine of, W.S. H. Hermans, MR. 
Austen, Jane: Jane Austen’s Husband, A. C. Hillier, TB. 
Australia, Semon’s Scientific Researches in, APS. 
Autumn, the Physical Changes of, N.S. Shaler, Chaut. 
Australia, Genesis of the Gold-Fields in, R. Boldrewood, C. 
Baby Show, At A, Str. : 
Bacon-Shakespeare Folly, Forty Years of, John Fiske, AM. 
Banquets of Olden Time, F. J. Zeigler, Lipp. 
Banking: See also contents of Bank. 

Coiperative Village Banks, DR, Oct. 

Distribution of Small Banks in the West, T. Cooke, QJ Econ. 

The National Banking System, C. F. Dunbar, QJ Econ. 
Bastile, The, QR, Oct. i 
Bayreuth Plays, Some Impressions of the, AMRR. 

Beauty and Ugliness, V. Lee, C. Anstruther-Thomson, CR. 
Bellamy’s “ Equality,” N. P. Gilman, QJ Econ. 

Bering Sea Controversy, Expert Testimony in the, APS, 
Bering Sea Dispute, The, H. W. Wilson, FR. 

Bible: See contents of HomR. st) 

Bible Study, John W. Hall, EARNY; A. J. Maas, ACQ. 
Bicycling: 

The Bicycle in Military Use, E. P. Lawton, JMSI. 

From Genoa to the Bay of Biscay Awheel—VL., O. 

Across Persia on a Bicycle, J. F. Fraser, LH. 

Cycling Over the Caucasus Mountains, J. F. Fraser, CFM, 
Bimetallism, The Case Against, G. H. Smith, A. 
Bimetallism and the Bank, H. R. Grenfell, CR. 

Biology, The Century’s i rogrese in, H. S. Williams, Harp. 
Bird Anthology from Sill, H. L. Graham, PL. 

Blackwood, The House of, A. M. Stoddart, CR. 

Brandon, Vermont, Augusta W. Kellogg. NEM. 

Brazil, The Genesis of a Church in, C. W. Chamberlain, 


MisR. " 
British Association at Toronto, D. 8. Martin, APS. 
Bronté, Charlotte, Early Romances of—II., PL. 
Buddha and His Doctrine, J. 8. Geisler, ACQ. 
Building, The American Tall, EngM; Owen Brainard, Chaut. 
Burke, Edmund, 1730-1797, WR. ; 
Burs and Beggar’s-Ticks, Spencer Trotter, APS. 
Caine, Hall, at Home, F. Dolman, CFM. 
Cameron, Mrs., Her Friends and Her Photographs, CM. 
Canada: See contents of CanM. 
Canals: From the Lakes to the Sea, Carl Snyder, AMRR. 
Canovas, Personal Notes on, A} a 
Catholicity, Polish, Struggle of, with Russian Orthodoxy, 


Cawdor, The Castle of the Thane at, Cos. 

Cement in Constructive Work, Importance of, EngM. 
Charity: See also contents of CRev. 

Charity and Progress, Edward Cummings, QJ Econ. 
Children’s Institutions of Boston, W. I. Cole, NEM. 
Chitral, The Story of, C. Lowe, CM. 

Chocolate Culture, R. W. Cater, CJ. 

Christian Citizenship Movement, The, Carlos Martyn, 


omR. 
Church, The Country, in America, W. B. Bigelow, Scrib. 
Church in Britain before St. Augustine, J. A. Floyd, CW. 
Cities, Growth of Great, R. 8. Tracy, CM. 
Citizen-Training, An Experiment in, Winifred Buck, APS. 
City of the Future, The, E. H. Mullin, CasM. 
Civil War, Reminiscences of the,C. A. Dana, McCl. 
Clerical Life, The Humorous Side of, 8S. F. L. Bernays, C. 
Coaching, The Old, A. I. Shand, Bad. 
Codex Argenteus: The Most Valuable Book in the World, 


Out. 
College Professor, Confessions of a, Scrib. 
Colonial Expansion, British, WR. 
Columbia University, J. F. Thorne, Fr. 
Constitution, The Frigate, Ira N. Hollis, AM. 
Conveyances, Queer, Str. 
Cope, Edward Drinker—A Great Naturalist, H. F. Osborn, 
Corsica, Labor and Capital for, E. M. Lynch, GM. 
Courtesies, On Small, Frances C. Baylor, Live 
Creation, About a Separate, W. T. Freeman, WR. 
Crawford, Marion, The Italian Novels of, Ouida, NC. 
Creatures of the Past, Strange, W. H. Ballou, CM. 
—, in the West Indies, P. F, Warner, Bad. 
Jrime: 
Promoting Manhood and Preventing Crime, B.O. Flower,A. 
The Calendar of Scottish Crime—II. Herbert Maxwell, 


ack. 
The Problem of Crime, F. H. Wines, CRev, Oct. 
Cuba, Spain and, B. J. Clinch, ACQ. : 
Cuban Question, A Review of the, Hannis Taylor, NAR. 
Culture, Ideality in, J. B. Miller, Int. 
Dark Arts, A Glance at the, F. W. Fitzpatrick, Cos. 
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Death in Religious Art, Paul Carus, OC. 
supocracy and the Laboring Man, F.J.Stimson, AM. 

alect, The Day of, C. DeLeon, Tape. 

iamonds as Made by Nature and by Man, CJ. 

ickens, Charles, Sketches and Essays by, Bkman. 

Diphtheria and Unsanitary Conditions, San. 

Diplomacy, American, Mac. 

Disease in Modern Fiction, J. J. Morrissey, CW. 

Divine Man, roe g A of the—IV., Hudor Genone, Int. 

Drawing with Lead-Pencil, Ernest Knaufft, AA. 

Eden, The River, E. R. Dibdin, FrL. 

Education: See alsocontents of Ed; EdR; SRev; NC; WR. 
Education of Women in France, Mrs. A. Thorold. DR. Oct. 
—* of Education in Democratic Society, C. W. Eliot, 

ut. 

Eeyotan Life, Sketches of, Florence Kerr-Hillhouse, MidM. 

Electoral System, Dangerous Defects of Our—I., F. 

Emerson and Concord, M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Bkman. 

Emotions, The Primary, David Irons, PRev. 

England’s Military Requirements, G. 8S. Clarke, FR. 

Episcopacy, Our Disjointed, J. H. Potts, MR. 

ape me if Can it be Based on Mental States? PRev. 

Ethnologica uriepmdence. The Study of, A. H. Post, OC. 

Evarts, William M, H. O’Connor, MidM. 

Evolution, The Hypothesis of, W. Seton, CW. 

Experience, Johannes Rehmke, PRev. 

Faith, The Dogma of, Henry Frank, Int. 

Famine in the Diamond Jubilee Year, CW. 

Famines, The Land of Recurring, J. J. O’Shea, ACQ. 

Farming: 

The Business of a Wheat Farm, W. A. White, Scrib. 
Some Curiosities of Farming, J. L. Heaton, Cos. 
The Farm-hand: An Unknown Quantity, W. E. Kearns, A. 

Fenian Raid of 1866, John A. Cooper, CanM. 

Fever Epidemic, Yellow, Some Lessons of the, W. Wyman, F. 

Fever Panics, Felix L. Oswald, Chaut. 

Fisher-Folk of Scotland, The, M. E. L. Addis, FrL. 

Flood, The Story of the, J. F. McCurdy, HomR. 

Flowers: Carpet-Bedding, Oliver Thorne, Str. 

Flowers: Passion-Flowers, A. E. P. R. Dowling, ACQ. 

Football of 97: A Forecast of the Season, W. Camp, O. 

Football: The Future of Rugby Football, Bad. 

Fox-hunting on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, H. Hiss. O. 

Francis de Sales, St., as a Preacher, Canon Mackey, DR, Oct. 

Frederick the Great and Voltaire, Ata. 

Frederick William I.’s Great Grenadiers, PMM. 

Freedom and Its Opportunities, J. R. Rogers, A. 

Fribourg Congress, The, E. A. Pace, Cw. 

Frontier, Lights and Shadows on the, E. A. Paddock, MisR. 

Fur-Pullers of South London, The, NC. 

Gas Stoves, Trials of, San. 

George IV., At the Coronation of, Black. 

George, Henry: 

Henry George: A Character Sketch, A. McEwen. AMRR. 
Henry Goo Personal Impressions, T. G. Shearman, Out. 

Geology and Physical Geography, Field Work in, SRev, Oct. 

Germany, Imperial, H. P. Judson, Chaut. 

Germany, The Internal Crisis in, ER, Oct. 

Germany, The Economic Power of, Chaut. 

Gladstone’s Life, the Story of—XXXI., Justin McCarthy, 


Out. 
Goethe, His Life and Work, R. W. Moore, Chaut. 
Gold-Fields in Australia, Genesis of the, R. Boldrewood, C. 
Golf: An Adopted Sport, Mary A. Fenton, Dem. 
Government by ‘* Gentlemen,” F. P. Powers, Lipp. 
Great Britain’s Duty, NatR. 
Greece: 
With the Greek Soldiers, R. H. Davis, Harp. 
How the Greeks Were Defeated, F. Palmer, F. 
American Archeologists in Greece, J. Gennadius, F. 
The Turkish Army in the Epirus, C. B. Norman, JMSI. 
Guicciardini, John Morley, NC. 
Harbor Facilities, Modern Wharf Improvements and—II., 
in 
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Hawaii: 
Four Months in Paradise—II., J. R. Musick, G. 
Leprosy and Hawaiian Annexation, P. A. Morrow, NAR. 
Hawaii—III., G. W. Woods, R. 
History: Is History a Science? J. C. Ridpath, A. 
Hopkins, Esek, First American Admiral, R. Grieve, NEM. 
Horace and Virgil, The Meeting of, Professor Ramsay, Mac. 
Horse-Shows, Round the Summer, A. H. Godfrey, O. 
Idleness, Causes of Enforced, pees 
Imagery, Thought and, J. R. Angell, PRev. 
Immortality, The Basis of, B. F. Underwood, Int. 
: = eee, and Its Obstacles, A. Chamberlain, AI. 
nadia: 





Insane, After Care of the, Richard Dewey, CRev, Oct. 
English Law of—II1., GBag. 
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Interest, the Upward Movement in the Rate of, BankL. 
Irish Land Question, The, ER. Oct. 
Tron Markets of the World, Future Supremacy in the--I., 


EngM. 
Iron Mining, Edison’s Revolution in, T. Waters, McC. 
Jackson, Andrew—I., A Oakey Hall, FrL. 
Japan: The New Japan, Toru Hoshi, Harp. 
Japanese on the Pacific Coast, J. E. Bennett, Chaut. 
¥ esus as a Prophet, Sylvester Burnham, w 

ews: 

Dreamers of the Ghetto in Congress. I. Zangwill, Men. 

Europe and the Jews, Arnold White, CR. 

History of the People of Israel—V., C. H. Cornill, OC. 
camera, Dr. Benson on the Primacy of, G. McDermot, 
Klondike: 

A.New Route to Alaska’s Eldorado, MidM. 

The Route to Klondike, C. ee ean Bad. 

The New Eldorado on the Klondike, W. G. Fitzgerald, Str. 
Laboring Man, Democracy and the, F. J. Stimson, AM. 
Laughter, The Disuse of, Lewis Morris, F. 

Lawn-Tennis Honors of the Season, J. P. Paret, O. 

Lexicon, An Epoch-Making, J. C. Rolfe, Bkman. 

Liberals, Some Seventeenth Century—I. 

Libraries: The oy Public Library, D, Oct. 16. 
Lightning Since the Time of Franklin, J. Trowbridge, Chaut. 
Lincoln, Abraham, Recollections of, Louisa Nash, GBag. 


Literature: 

The Coming Literary Revival, J. 8S. Tunison, AM. 

Fact and Fiction in Literature, James Kendal, ACQ. 

New Ideas in Teaching English Li‘erature—II., PL. 
Locomotive, The Compound, in the United States, CasM. 

ndon: How the City Maintained Its Charter, GBag. 
Louis XVI. and Marie-Antoinette, Last Days of, CM. 
MacDonald, Sir John, a Builder of the Empire, PMM. 
Machiavelli, From, to John Calvin, Through John Morley, 


ACQ. 
Macquarie Islands, W. H. Bickerton, PMM. 
Malaysia, Missions in, J. Vahl, MisR. 

Man, The Gregarious Animal, Brigham Johnson, MidM. 
Man, Archeology and Antiquity of, J. Evans, APS. 
Manhood, Promoting, and Preventing Crime, B. O. Flower,A. 
Mental Healing, Scientific Reasons for, E. D. Simpson, Int, 
Meredith, George, A Note on, Arthur a FR. 

Milk, The Inhabitants of, E. Verney, CR. 

Millennium: Is the Millennium an Evolution? B. F. Raw- 


lins, MR. 
Milton, Influence of, on Wordsworth, V. P. Squires, PL. 
Mining. Geological Knowledge in, T. A. Richard, CasM. 
Missions: See contents of MisR; MisH. 
Mississippi River Problem, The. F. 
Monetary Commission, The, J. L. Laughlin, F. 
Money Reform of A ustro-Hungary, BankNY. 
Moonshiners, A Glimpse of the, E. O. Peterson, Chaut. 
More, Henry, The Ethical Doctrine of, PRev. 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, F. C. Hodgson, GM. 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, Letters of, QR. Oct. 
Mozart, Edvard Grieg, CM. 
Municipal Government. Reform in, W. L. Strong, GMag. 
Municipal Government, Peculiarities of American, AM 
Mushroom-Growing, R. Hedger-Wallace, CJ. 
Music of the Streets, The, Rupert Hughes, G. 
Nansen, Fritjof, and the Approach to the Pole, ER, Oct. 
Napoleon the First, Studies and Sketches of, EI. 
Nature, Glimpses of—1V., Grant Allen, Str. 
Navy, The Centennial of the American, J. M. Whiton, G. 
Nelson, The Genealogy of, W. L. Clowes, NC. 
Netherla nds, Queen of the, Childhood and Girlhood of 


the, El. 
ae, oe History Illustrated by Romance, R. Choate, 


Newspapers: The Demand for Sensational Journals, A. 

New. ork: The City to the North of ‘**Town,” J. Barnes, 
arp. 

New York, The Mayoralty Election in, James Bryce, CR. 

Oasis, A Winter in an, Margaret S. Hall, Dem. 

Optical Illusions, Some Curious, Str. . 

Oregon : How Oregon was Saved for the Union, G. L. Weed, 


H. . 
Organ Recitals in Boston, Free Public, W. I. Cole, AMRR. 
Painters, Amidst the Shades of, E. C. Vansittart, FrL. 
Palestine, The Hilltops of, G. E. Merrill, BW. 
Passion-F lowers, A. E. P. R. Dowling, ACQ. 
Pawnees, Sir Charles Murray’s Adventures with the, C. 
Perfumes, Natural and Artificial, M. Jaques Passy, APS. 
Peter, St., and the Roman Primacy, F. Bacchus, DR, Oct. 
Photography: See also contents of AP; PA; PB; PT; WPM. 
Aerial Photography, Gilbert T. Woglom, Serib. 
Night Photography, James B. Carrington, Scrib. 
™ , hricnce Collection of Civil War Photographs, 
McCl. 
Soran pe Old and New, W. J. Gordon, LH. 
Political and Social Science in Modern Education, AAPS. 
Production, Relation of, to Productive Capacity, C. D. 
Wright, F. 
Proctor, Adelaide Anne, R. M. Johnston, R. 
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Quarantine System of the United States, Walter Wyman, 
San. 
Railway 
The Present Railway Situation, H. T. Newcomb, Am. 
English Goods Stations and = peor Yards, En 
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Street Railway System of Chicago, J 


Administration of Prussian Ratitoaas, B 


Racial Geography of Europe—X.: Sccnoar = 


APS. 
Referendum, The Initiative and the, E. F. Barker, A 
Religion, Comparative, pe Value of, M. 
Religion of Science: Worshi 
Religion, A New Study of, 
Revolutionary, Histor 
Rhodesia, Native, H 


Righteously, Lyman Abeat ae 


Roche, Sir B 


Boyle, C. L. Falkiner, Cc. 


Romance, Ideals of, ER, Oct. 
Rubinstein, Incidents from the Life of, Mus. 


Ryan, Father—II 
Sainte-Anne a’ Auray ‘in Brittany, the Pardon of, Harp. 
Sainte Beuve, George Mol... B Harp; * cag fs 
Saturdarianism, S. 

Scaffold, Forgo 
Science, "The 
Sepoy Revolt at Delhi, i 
Seals: The 


. James, 


Gamble, 


Herds of Proteus, A 


H. Gra ai Econ. Telegraph Monopoly, The--X 
: H. Meyer, AAPS.  Tell’s Country. 
Z. Ripley, Temperance feeting, A World, 
Tennyson, Agnes G. Weld, 
Tennyson, Lord: 
Snell, BW. 


of f Benedoence. 
H. Mallock, FR. 
To Scraps from, Mary R. Moore, AMon, 


tton Sites of the, F. RS alters, GM. 

arfare with Theolo ogy, ER, O 
Vibart. C 

E. Gathorne-Hardy, 


Service-Books of Aquitaine, Medieval, R. Twigge, 


Shelley’s Life and 


Shipyard, The Commercial 
Shorthand: See contents of Rte en. 


Sleep, 


Snake Dance, The 


The Psychology of, R. N. 


ae & Reform: The Progress of “ 
Statistical Institute, The International, BTJ, Oct. 


Storm of 


Sugar fodumes 
Sweden, Some Impressions of—IV., 


Bad. 
BankL 


BankNY. Bankers’ 


Cosmop. 
Cos. 


. Bookman. 


03, The Great, Henr 
The Proposed owe 


tow og T. W. Hunt, Hom 
alue of the, Lewis} N ixon, NAR. 


. Reeves, Int. 
oqui, in Arizona, E.H 

Somerset. ae Henry, Homes of, Alice ne 
Spain and Cub: a, B. J. Clinch 
Spain, The Situation in, Ste 


. Plummer, Fr. 
Willard, MiadM. 


CQ. 
Ea Bonsal, AMRR. 
Fonetik Refawrm,” 


Harries, C. 
Be E. F Atkins. F. 


Stephen G n, 
pagar 


Tennyson in Ireland, A. P. Graves. 
Alfred Tennyson: Poet and Man We iten Ww. te. Out. 
Tesmypon: : A Study in Poetic 


Oct.; Hamilton W. Mabie,AM. 


‘i 


init, Pom. Some Unpublished Letters of—III., G. B. Hill, 


Tariff Act of 1897, The, F. W. Taussig, QJEcon. 
Tariff, The New Canadian, BTJ. Oct. 
Taxation, Principles of—XII. 


David A. Wells, APS. 


V., Frank Parsons, A. 
Mary G. Wightwick, Ata. 


Out. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson, ER, Oct; Lord Tennyson, Black. 


ac; Andrew’ Lang, Long; John Dennis, 


The Life of Tenn aoe. QR 


Edmund Gosse, 
Thanksgivin 
Though he 


Bad. 
IR, Oct. 


Veasiaihes. 
Wagnerism, The 





Webster, Daniel, 


Wills, Some Pec 


Woman’s Political Evolution. 
Women at Oxford and Cambridge, 
Wordsworth, Influence of Milton on, V. P. Squires, PL. 


lain ee 


ane The se 


y, J. R. a ell, PRev. 

mit ae. Walter FR. 

ftects of, Upon Skilled Mechanics, EngM. 
e 


o. D. Wilson Lipp. 

Vivisection from an Ethical Point of View, OC. 
Quintessence of, A. 
Washington’s Marriage, _a B. Forsyth, AMon. 
Webster, Daniel, a Sch are, 


West Indian Problem, Re George bie 
Whitefield, Geor; ee A Letter ge 


orkmanship, H. Spender, 


Leslie Ste tephen, NatR. 


Howard, LHJ. 


ichel, 





Pn > 
J. ¥F. Thorne, FrL. 
W. Spencers, Mus. 


ra Heres Pople, ¥ e, am 
TT Hattield, MR. 


r, L. S. Lewis. 


Str. 
J. Ellen ay NAR. 


Yachting on Northwestern Lakes, W.S. Milnor, 
Yarrow, Alfred Fernandez, Cas 





Zulu War, The, USM. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index, 


Amestoen Amateur Photog- 

rap 

American Catholic Quarterly 
Review. 


. American Historical Register. 


American Historical Review. 

American Magazine of Civics. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political Science. 

American Journal of Sociology 

American Monthly. 


. American Monthly Review of 


Reviews. 
Ay yleton’s Popular Science 
onthly. 
Architectural Record. 
Arena. 
Art Amateur. 
Art Interchange. 
Atalanta, 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Bachelor of Arts. 
Badminton Magazine. 
Bankers’ Magazine. (London.) 
Magazine. (New 
York.) 
Biblical World. 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Board of Trade Journal. 
(New York.) 
Canadian Magazine. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
Cassier’s Magazine. 
Catholic World. 
Century Magazine. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
Charities Review. 
Chautauquan. 
Contem er Review. 
Cornhil 
Cosmopolis. 
Cosmopolitan. 





Dem. 


EdRL. 


JMSI. 


* McClure’s } 


Despeene Family Magazine. 


Dublin Review. 

Edinburgh Review. 

Education. 

Educational Review. (London) 

.Educational Review. (New 
York. 

Engineering Magazine. 

English Illustrated Magazine. 

cwny Review. 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 

Free Review. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Godey’s. 

Green Beg. 

Gunton’s Magazine. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Homiletic Review. 

Intelligence. 

Internat’l Journal of Ethics. 

Journal of the Ass’n of En- 
gineering Societies. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution. 


. Journal of Political Economy. 


Knowledge. 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Leisure Hour. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
London Quarterly Review. 
Lutheran Quarterly. 
agazine. 
Macmillan’s _— 
Menorah Month 

Methodist Review. 

Midland Month] vs. 
Missionary Herald 
Missionary Review ‘of World. 
Monist. 


Month. 
Monthiy Illustrator. 





yen. A. 





Municipal Affairs. 
a 's Magazine. 
usic. 


National Magazine. 
National Review. 
New England Magazine, 
New Review. 
New World. 
Nineteenth Century 
North American iver. 
Open Court. 
Outing. 
Outlook. 
Overland Monthly. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 
Philosophical Review. 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Photo-American. 
Photo-Beacon. 
ees na Times. 
Poet-Lore. 
Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review. 
Presbyterian Quarterly. 
- Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics. 
uarterly Review. 
osary. 
Sanitarian. 
School Review. 
Scots Magazine. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Stenographer. 
Strand Magazine. 
Students’ Journal. 
Sunday at Home. 
Sunday Magazine. 
Temple Bar. 
United Service. 
United Service Magazine. 
Westminster Review. 
Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 


zine. . 
Yale Review. 


It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the mere important articles in the other magazines.] 
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The World of Thrift 
and Money Matters. 








Effect of Yellow Fever on Southern 
Business.—tThe recent epidemic of yellow fever 
came at a peculiarly unfortunate time for the 
commercial interests of the States affected. It 
is said that all last summer the merchants of New 
Orleans were doing from 25 to 50 per cent. more 
business than had been transacted during these 
months since 1893, and everything seemed to 
point toward a substantial revival of trade dur- 
ing the fall. The month of September, however, 
brought with it for the first time in nineteen 
years the dreaded fever, and with its advent this 
bright prospect speedily faded. At last reports 
the panic largely brought on by the newspaper 
‘“scare-heads”’ had only partially subsided; mer- 
chants were unable to collect outstanding accounts, 
and their stocks in hand were absolutely valueless 
for the time being. For weeks commerce has 
been seriously retarded, and even the United 
States mails were for a time unable to pass the 
cordon established by rigorous quarantine meas- 
ures. Only the liberal policy of the banks en- 
abled many business men to continue at all. 
This state of affairs was the more trying since 
the official figures show such a comparatively in- 
significant mortality. In New Orleans itself, out 
of a population of nearly 300,000, there have 
been less than 750 cases of fever reported; of 
these only 11 per cent died, and fully a third of 
the fatal cases were among the lower class Ital- 
ians. As a correspondent of Bradstreet’s points 
out, typhoid and scarlet fevers have exceeded 
these figures in many Northern and Eastern 
cities. 

The cotton and sugar crops are both in excel- 
lent condition. Most of the cotton that has been 
picked cannot be moved, and prices are conse- 
quently far from satisfactory. The quarantine is 
already being raised, for the fever soon disap- 
pears with the frosts, and the merchants are 
prophesying that business will reopen with a rush 
very shortly. Meanwhile the bankers of the 
South are writing their correspondents in New 
York that the stagnation of cotton on account of 
the fever and the low prices has paralyzed busi- 
ness in many sections and has caused the renewal 
of many maturing obligations. 


Carrying the Mails.—From the reports so 
far given out it appears that our expenditures for 
the distribution of mails during the current 
year will reach $51,541,238, which is $500,000 
more than the appropriation for that purpose. 
There were at the beginning of the present year 
32,491 routes, aggregating 470,032 miles, and 
giving an annual distance to he covered of 420,- 
850,479 miles. This represents an increase of 
5,330,749 miles in what is known as the star 
service, an increase chiefly benefiting the rural 
districts. For each mile traveled the average 
cost was 11.84 cents, and it cost $106.08 for each 
route mile maintained. 

The year ending June 30, 1899, will require a 
substantially larger appropriation, $53,337,260 
being the estimate now fixed. One most inter- 
esting item of $225,000 in this budget is for the 
extension of the pneumatic tube system. Last 
year Philadelphia was the only city which had 
such a postal tube, but its success was so mani- 
fest that four contracts for similar structures 
have since been executed: in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, New York, and from New York to Brooklyn. 
The post office officials declare that it is perfectly 
feasible, from a mechanical standpoint, to carry 
second, third, and fourth class matter, as well as 
letters, in this way, the only questicn being 
whether it will pay to do so; and the promise 
not only an economy of labor, but a saving of 
from twelve to fourteen hours in the delivery 
from distant cities when the system can be ex- 
tended to the outlying sub-stations. In the 
thickly populated centers the department expects 
a large revenue from handling an increased 
amount of local and special-delivery correspond 
ence; but the growth of the tubular system will 
be necessarily slow, since it is quite impracticable 
in point of expense as soon as one gets away from 
the more crowded sections. 

Besides this large sum for distribution, the 
department will require next year $30,350,000 
for transportation by rail, and it is suggested, 
apparently paradoxically, that the fast mail serv- 
ice will be improved by cutting off the special ap- 
propriation for this purpose. It is significant 
that while $375,000 is to be spent for cable-car 
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and electric service, there are no loss than 139 
applications for new facilities of this kind. 

The Post Office Department proposes to make 
a bid for the profitable short hauls of newspaper 
packages now largely monopolized by the rail- 
roads and express companies, pointing out that 
the Government transports such matter at a con- 
siderable loss to remote points. With the in- 
creased efficiency of the department, there seems 
no reason why it should not handle the large 
amount of local newspaper traffic which has for 
years been forwarded in baggage and express 
cars. 


Municipal Gas Works in Philadelphia. 
—It seems practically certain that Philadelphia 
will consider her efforts to control her own gas 
plant a failure, and give a long lease to a private 
company. ‘The city has owned the works ever 
since 1841, and has been furnishing gas at 
$1 per thousand. But the plant has, become 
inadequate, the quality of the gas is poor, and 
every one is discontented. The United States 
Improvement Company has in this situation made 
an apparently advantageous offer to lease the works 
for 30 years. They agree to purchase for cash 
all the materials and supply at hand, which are 
supposed to be worth about $1,000,000, to make 


annual payments aggregating for the term of 
lease $36,725,000, to furnish to the city free of 
charge for its own use 700,000,000 cubic feet 
per annum, to spend $15,000,000 in improve- 
ments and extensions, to maintain the present 
price, to furnish gas of a higher candle-power, 
and finally to return the works in good order at 
the expiration of the lease. This would seem to 
show that in the present state of municipal gov- 
ernment municipal ownership without municipal 
operation is immensely superior to municipal 
operation. It does not, however, show any more 
than this, as the gas manufacturing of Philadel- 
phia under city control has been in the hands of 
politics, and so mixed up with politics that mu- 
nicipal operation has never had a fair chance. 


Alaskan Development.—lInterest in the 
Yukon region continues unabated, as is evidenced 


(Continued on page 8h.) 





- WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST= ‘How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, g21-3-5 

AGE. Chestnut Street, Phila. $ON3T%. 





New England Loan 


Trust Company, 


34 Nassau Street, New York. 





Capital and Profits, $950,000 





D. O. ESHBAUGH, President. 
W. W. WITMER, Vice-President. 
W. F. BARTLETT, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 


R. B. FERRIS, 
HENRY WHELEN, 
G. W. MARQUARDT, 
JoHN Wyman, E. D. SAMSON, 
D. O. ESHBAUGH, W. W. WITMER, 
W. F. BARTLETT. 


A large number of Insurance and Trust Companies, Sav- 
ings Banks, Universities, Colleges, Trustees, Guardians, and 
private individuals have invested with the Company for 
years, and not one of these investors has ever lost a dollar 
of principal or interest in the Company’s securities. 

The Company offers its own Debenture Bonds, col- 
laterally secured by carefully selected first mortgages 
deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
The Bonds are issued in denominations 


Henry D. Lyman, 
F. K. HIppPie, 
H. J. PIERCE, 


as Trustee, 
of $200 and upward, 


SEATTLE 


“The Queen City ”’ 
KLONDIKE — ALASKA 


SEATTLE, ‘*The Queen City of the Northwest. founded 
in 1852, the Commercial, Manufacturing, Railroad, Mining, and 
Agricultural Centre of Washington State, has,” according to 
Harper's Weekly, * practically monopolized the Alaskan outfit- 
ting business.’”? The reason is that Seattle, 65,coo population, is 
the largest city in the Pacific Northwest. Losk at the map! 
With three transcontinental Railroads to any other city’s one, pro- 
ducing her own flour, woollens, hardware, and other articles of 
miners’ outfits, she has keener mercantile competition and lower 
prices than elsewhere. Canadian customs are a bugbear. Much 
of a miner’s outfit goes in free. 70 per cent. of a Canadian outfit 
is American made. Seattle has outfitted more men and sent 
more vessels north than all other ports, She is ready for all. 
Her harbor is perfect, climate superb, death rate the lowest, 
people most progressive, commerce growing, manufactures flour- 
ishing. Volume of business in ’96 was $15,282,000, Steam- 
ship lines to Alaska, Japan, Central America. $5,500,000 
manufactures. Great Federal improvements under way. State 
of Washington is best in United States for agricultural settlers. 
Wheat crop nearly 25,000,000 bushels. _ Cereals, _fruits, hops, 
coal and minerals are the source of great wealth. Every steam- 
ship line but one leaves Seattle. You must go there before you 
can get to Alaska. Donot be deceived by misleading or false 
statements to the contrary. 


Look at your map! Seattle is a commercial city, and 
is to the Pacific Northwest as New York is to the Atlantic 
coast. All railroads in United States connect with three 
great transcontinental lines running to Seattle. 


For Free Information address 
Information Bureau 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S. 
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by the many’ projects for communication with 
that icy land now being launched. A new ocean 
line of steamers is announced between New 
Whatcom, Washington, and Dawson City, which 
will leave the former port on March 1 and June 
1. This company has purchased in New York 
an oceah vessel carrying 800 passengers, and is 
building two river steamers. Word also comes 
from Seattle that another competitor for the 
Klondyke traffic, ‘‘ equipped with both rail and 
steamer lines,” will start operations next spring, 
and that a contract has already been made with 
a Seattle firm for 12 river steamers, 24 barges, 
and 2 towboats, involving an expenditure of 
$1,000,000. Meanwhile the postal authorities 
are making heroic eiforts to keep up an inter- 
mittent mail communication by means of dog 
teams. Travel down the lakes has practically 
ceased, and the experts say that hundreds of peo- 
ple will be forced to camp wherever they may be 
when the ice surrounds them. The Canadian 
Government has recalled a number of customs 
officers, one of whom, stationed at Tagish, reports 
that the duties collected during the season, on 
400 outfits, aggregated $25,000. 

According to a Seattle paper, Mr. C. R. Hos- 
mer, vice-president of the Canadian Pacific Tele- 
graph Company, is authority for the statement 
that next year will see a telegraph line connecting 
Dawson City with the civilized world. Mr. 
Hosmer says his company is to erect a line from 
Quesnelle, B. C., via Telegraph Creek, a dis- 
tance of some 1,500 miles along the route sur- 
veyed in 1866-67—the route which was designed 
to cross Bering Straits to Siberia, passing directly 
through the Klondyke district. He says the 
difficulties have been greatly exaggerated, that 
there is an abundance of small timber most of 
the way for posts, and that the obstacles of snow 
and sleet can easily be overcome by the use of 
copper wires. 

But the most promising outlook of all for 
Alaska is found in the reports submitted by the 
Government experts who have been investigating 
the agricultural possibilities of the country. They 
agree that it is perfectly feasible with proper 
methods to raise enough of certain crops and ani- 
mals to support a considerable population, since 
the now very limited area of pasturage and garden- 
ing is capable of considerable extension. It 
seems certain, however, that fishing and other in- 
dustries must always precede agriculture in im- 
portance there. There are myriads of salmon in 
these waters now, but inasmuch as they are cap- 
tured in spawning waters in such quantities that 
they have small chance to propagate, it looks as 
if they would soon be destroyed; ‘‘ but the hali- 
but, cod and herring will last forever.” 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. 


Largest Accident Company in 
the World 


LEADING LIFE COMPANY. 


ISSUES 


ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or 
Business, at Home and Abroad. 


Yearly, or premium paid up in Ten Years with re- 
turn of all premiums paid, and running till 70. Death 
Only, or Death and Weekly Indemnity. No medical 
examination required. Not forfeited by change of 
occupation, but paid fvo rata. No extra charge for 
foreign travel or residence. 





LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES. 


All Forms, Low Rates, Non-Forfeitable, 
World-Wide. 


ITS INCREASING LIFE PLAN, 
Affording options of conversion into temporary or life 
annuities, with liberal surrender values, is offered by no 
other Company. 


Mim; -«.s« «ss. ee 
Surplus, Ce ee 
Paid Policy-holders in 1896, - 2,602,014.86 


Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 33,098,024.00 


GEORGE ELLIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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‘Baron Justus von 
Liebig, the 

great chemist, 
invented 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S } wee 


and authorized the Company to use his signature as a proof of his indorse- 
ment and as a guarantee of quality. Get the genuine with his signature 6 ° 
and avoid disappointment. It goes along way. 

Send address for free cook-book to Liebig Co., P. O. Box 2718, New York. 
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GURBRUG S GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 3 
we want YOU to try GOLDEN SCEPTRE—all the 
lf you are a Pipe-S moker, talk in the world will not convince . uickly as a trial 
that it is almost perfection. We will send on receipt of toc. a sample to any address. SURBRUG, 159 
Fulton St., New York City. Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; % lb., goc. Postage paid. 
Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of dealers who handle them. 
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HALLS sictiax AIR RENEWERE 
Hair Like This 


Long, luxuriant, silken, soft, is 
the result of the use of HALL’s 
VEGETABLE SICILIAN HAIR RE- 
NEWER. This preparation re-news 
the hair by renewing the con- 
ditions under which growth alone 
is possible. 

HALL’s Harr RENEWER feeds 
the hair, enriches the soil of the 
scalp, and so restores the color 
to gray and faded hair, stops hair 
from falling, removes dandruff, 
and promotes a healthy growth. 


From the Highest Medical 
Authority in Sweden. 


I have had occasion to see several 
persons, who, for some time, have used 
Ha.w’s VEGETABLE SIcILIAN Hair 
RENEWER and know that it has restored 
the original color to the hair, as well as 
being efficient in removing the itching 
and dandruff that accompanies the fall- 
ing off of the hair, I consider it my 
duty to acknowledge the same. 

VINCENT LUNDBERG, 
Physician in Chief to the 
King of Sweden, 


Accept no sub- 
stitute. See that 
every bottle bears 
the name of 
R. P. HALL& Co. 

Nashua, N. H. 
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Fame and Cime Kphold the Elgin Watch. 

















The Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch is the marvel of the mechanical world—each one contains Dy 
a lifetime of accurate service. Appropriate for Christmas Gifts—at all jewelers—everywhere. 4 


Nearly Eight Million Elgins in the past thirty years—more than any other factory in 
the world has produced in the same period. Our book about Watches free on request. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word ‘‘ Elgin” * * * 
engraved on the om 2h — fully guaranteed. Elgin National. Watch Co., Elg In, Ill. 
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No is more eciated 
FROM HANNA’S STATE, We have been = =~ —. ——, CHRISTMAS 


using the knife for our pattern work and find that 

it is the best we have had for years. Nov. J, {897.¢ 3 pocketknife. Ai men ove knife, and when our 

3 PHOENIX IRON WORKS. name is seen on the the recipient knows he ¢ 
2a has a good article. We guarantee the goods and are 

Ashtabula, Ohio. : working for permanent trade ; this is our 2Jst year. 
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This cut is exact size of a 4 blade Congress knife, made 

for men who do no heavy whittling but want 

waeen blades like razors. Price with Stag handle, 
~ A $x.25, by mail ; with choice pearl, $1.50, Have 

mi) smaller but stronger Congress pattern, 3 blades, 
stag, $1.25. If you whittle much, try No. 34, 
next below. 

«¢Our Masterpiece’; highest grade ; strong, 
but light ; 3 blades, for anything from an axe- 
handle to a quill pen. Price, with ebony 
handle, $1.25; ivory, $1.50; choicest pearl and 
highest finish, with kid pocket, $2.00. This 
knife is made of finest surgical steel; file- 

tested blades. Has no superior! 


No, 1224. 



















This is the best-selling knife and 
named after the most popular man: 
Chauncey Depew’s Pet; back and ends 
are German silver; sides are pearl; 3 
# blades (one isa file), price, in chamois 
case, $1.50; 2 blade knife, $1.00. Presi- 
dent McKinley thinks it just right. Se 
will you. Ladie’ 2 blade ivory, soc.; 
pearl, 75¢. 
F Our 75c, Jackknife; sample sent for 48c. by mail; 5 for $2.00. 
ine — -inch Razor Steel Scissors, 75c. Hollow ground Razor and 
MRAZ OR. STEEL NAD Am AAA. : Strop, $1.50. Send for 80-page Free List, and 
| | alae aa ~ ‘How to Use a Razor.” Razors re- 
Re ground, soc. 


MAHER & GROSH 60., 


85 A Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


(GS Send direct to was we do not 
drum deal ers. 


DUPLICATE 
WHIST SET $ I. 00 
Lines’ Method. 


Handsome Hardwood Cabinet, com- 
pact, durable, simple, complete with 
cards (bicycles) $4.00. Pronounced by 
experts the best and simplest method 
on the market. 

When not sold by dealers, sent direct 
from manufacturer on receipt of price. 


FREDERICK LINES, 


178 Hillside Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 


Tue Cuicaco Eventne Post printed more publishers’ 








FOSTER’S SELF-PLAYING WHIST 
SECOND SERIES, 75c. PER PACK. 
CARDS BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 
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For Link Cuff Buttons. 


—EARL CUFF BUTTONER.— New 
and useful Christmas gift. All 
a or by mail, nickel 6 Sontts 
erling 75 cents. Rand Bros., 
auitatie Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











advertising during the year 1896 than any other 
paper in the United States, with the exception of 
The Evening Post, of New York. Its readers are 


book-buyers and_ book-readers. 
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“*Once again the pine-tree sung : 
«Speak not thy speech my boughs among : 
Put off thy years, wash in the breeze; 


My hours are peaceful centuries.’” 
Emerson. 


Health to the Skin 


These are the words of the song that the 
Pines are ever singing, and their offering of 
Pine Tar, fresh from the woods, combined 
with sweet vegetable oils and glycerine, has 
made their song famous the world over as 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Pure and refreshing as the breath from the 
Pines, its perfect cleansing and hygienic 
qualities have made this the soap par excel- 
Jence for Bathing, Shampooing, and Nursery 


Purposes. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., New York. 





ENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


Delightful After Bathing. 


A Positive Relief for Prickly Heat 
and All Affections of the Skin. 
Banishes All Odors of Perspiration. 
» the onl 
Get MENNEN’S (*": -" 
REFusE ALL OTHER POWDERS, 
WHICH ARE LIABLE TO DO HARM. 
Approved Py the Medical Pro= 
fession and Trained Nurses, for 
the use of Infants and Adults. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
25 cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


ASTITUTION 



















An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


CANCER 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 





Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium 
Treatment, Terms and References, free. | 


DRS. W. £. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, | 








Ask for the Tooth Brush sold 
‘in a Yellow Box. 


It is the Prophylactic—the only 
brush that thoroughly cleans be- 
tween the teeth. There are prac- 
tical reasons for this, as your 
dentist will tell you, or send to 
us and we will forward our 
booklet, which will give 
you sound advice regard- 
ing the proper care of 
the teeth, 



















The \ 
Prophylactic X 
is for sale 
generally, or 
mailed on receipt 

of price, 35° 


Carefully follow directions for 
use given with each brush. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Street, Florence, Mass. 






SEN WOE PET ETE TOT 


‘Always sold in a Yellow Box. 
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The busy, active pat voquives some nerve= 
sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PPaosPHires 





Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and 
sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 30 years 
with best results by thousands of diligent brain workers 
for the prevention as well as cure of mental or 
nervous exhaustion. 

It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat 


germ, formulated by Prof. Percy. 
56 W. 25th St. 


SR O% New York. 


Descriptive Pamphlet free, 
Lf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
This is the best known remedy and preventive for 
cold in the head and sore throat. Easy to apply and 
quick to cure. By mail, 50 cents. 


Prepared 
only by 


b 





ON FIRE 


With torturing, disfiguring, itching, burning, 
bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors, instantly re- 
lieved by a warm bath with CuTIcuRA Soap, a sin- 
gle application of CuTICURA (ointment), the great 
skin cure, and a full dose of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(iticura 


tthe world. Porrzr D. ann C. Cor>., Sole 
i , ta firoughows Ors “ How toCure How to Cure Torturing Humors,” free. 


BABY’S SKIN Scalp and Hair t and Hair purified and Beautified 


by CUTICURA SOAP. 








>. Manufactured bY 
tlins Fehr, © Phermes® 
lees SN. + 





FEHR’S TALCUM POWDER 


is the only original. Don’t accept any substitute. 
Beware of any Taleum Powder put up in tin boxes 
as there is danger of lead poisoning. See that you 


get the best. Manufactured only by 
JULIUS FEHR, M.D., HOBOKEN, N. J. 


VOLO OL KS OLA PDIOSS 











ARE you 


TOO FAT 


If so, why not reduce your weight 
and becomfortable? Obe ssity isa dis- 
ease and predisposes to Heart trouble, 
Paralysis, Liver diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, Apoplexy, etc., and is not only 
dangerous but extremely annoying to 
people of refined taste. It’s a mistake 
not to do anything to reduce your 
weight, if it is greater than it ought to 
be. We do not care how many re- 
duction remedies you may have taken 
without success, we have a treatment 
that will reduce weight, as thousands 
can testify. It is simple, safe and pleas- 
ant to take and not expensive either. 
The following are a few of the thou- 
sands who have been reduced in 
weight and greatly improved in health 





Mrs. STELLA Lewis, 
of Dunkirk, O., says: ‘It 
reduced me 68 pounds, 
and I feel better now than 


I have for years.” by its use. REDUCED. 
Mr. C, E, Perdue, Springfield, Ill.......... 135 Lbs. 
Mrs. M. M. Cummins. Ottawa, 11) Se ae 33 = 
Miss M. Hoisington ‘Lake View, Mich,,... ae, 6° 
Mrs. I. Spalding, Morrisv sa We Riccacnde Fe 
Miss M. Nobles, Racine, Wis,...........3. aa *° 
Mrs. M. Cheek, Valley Mills, Lo re 74 bk: 
Mrs. J. B. Hyde, ae SiR 
H. Rassette, Ono, Calif RD Vesegacadadeeeaeee 35 ba 
Ellen Ridgeway, Vandalia, 0 ee ge “* 


Miss K, Sheely, 600 N. Main St.,Marion,O,. 70 


We will give $100.00 in Gold to anyone who can 
that any of our testimonials are not genuine. 

DON’T do anything or take anything until you hear from us ; 
we have something important to tell you about how to Mu AKE 
REMEDY AT HOME at a trifling cost and other valuable 
information. To any reader of The Review of Reviews who will 
write to us at once, we will send full particulars and a few days’ 


TREATMENT FREE 


in a plain sealed package upon receipt of 4 cents to cover postage, 
etc. Correspondence strictly confidential. Address 


HALL & CO., L.D., Box 404, St, Louis, Mo. 


prove 
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Trial P ackage in Pouch by mail | At dealers’ or sent direct postpaid. 
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a Standard Stogie and 
your pleasure begins. 
There’s no smoke at anything 
like the price that will equal 
the flavor of 







CIGARS. 


7 ALL IMPORTED 
TOBAGCQ. 





HIGHEST IN PRICE, : BUR 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundie, 
ro in Bundle. 








Roughly wrapped, but the 





quality is there, 
100 neatly packed in a box, $1.50. 


for 25 Cents. R. & W. JENKINSON CO., 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 

















A Christmas: 


Present 
FROM UNCLE SAM 


Those who passed the last civil service examinations with the 
highest averages are now receiving lucrative appointments from 


x 
| Bey Uncle Sam. There are about 6000 such appointments made annually. 
mm 
: 

















To secure one of these it is only necessary to pass the civil service exam- 
ination with a high grade. To help you do this is the purpose of the 


National 
Correspondence 
Institute 


now in it’s fifth successful year, the 
E originators of correspondence instruc- 
/ tion as applied to civil service examina- 
tions. Thorough, accurate, reliable in- 
struction is given by mail in the most 
essential branches. All useless study is 
saved—the knowledge gained is indispen- 
sable. Hundreds of our students have been 
app pointed, many in a few days or weeks after 
receiving their grades. 


The next examination will be held in tons for the posta: service, in 
which 3000 appointments were made last y: rT. Whose who enroll now will 
be prepared to pass that examination. Other examinations in all States for 
all other positions will follow soon. Particulars about the Railway, Mail, 
Customs, Internal Revenue and other positions, salaries, dates of 2xami- 

nations and beautiful views of Washington free for the asking. 


; NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE,1268econd National Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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The Man Who Shoots— 


Is Easy to Select a Christmas Gift for. 


J WINCHESTER 


Repeating or Single Shot Rifle, or Repeating Shot Gun 


Will Surely Please Him. ‘They are Used by Two Million Shooters. 
Winchester Arms and Ammunition are Sold Everywhere. 


FREE—136 Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARIIS CO., New Haven, Conn. 













TSLINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN = 


$I LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN $1 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready—Never 
blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen, 
To introduce,mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $ 1.00. Your money back—z/ you want zt. Agents wanted. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOTS 36, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
A Vassar Graduate (’85) IN THE MORNING USE 


Indorsed by the eminent chemist, LE ROY C. COOLEY, Ph.D., | DELICIOUS ARNICA TOOTH SOAP. 


Professor of Chemistry at Vassar College, has discovered a pessieeiadiansa ‘ a. ssinktedilia _ rs 
elightfully cleansing, cooling and refreshing. Keeps the tee 
SPECIFIC For Thin, Falling, Faded, white and beautiful and preserves them from decay. Antiseptic, 
and Gray Hair. : : it destroys all germs. Thirty years on the market. Try this 
‘Guaranteed to check hair falling at once, and to start a thick, peerless dentifrice. 25c. all Grugeists or by mail. 
new growth within two weeks. Acts wholly.upon the roots, TRONG & CO., CHICAGO, 


and POSITIVELY TO GRAY HAIR. COLOR 


Not an atom of dye, lead, or injurious substance. [loney 
promptly refunded if you ‘are not satisfied. Large double- 
size bottles, $2.00. Awarded only medal granted to any Hair 
Remedy at the World’s Fair. Fac-sim Fac-simile of award on each bottle. 


IMPERIAL SKI SKIN FOOD gives health, vigor, symmetry to young and 


Positively removes wrinkles, crow’s-feet, and traces of age. Used old. Results fully guaranteed. Physicians 


= kage rae past and indorsed by ADELINA PATTI, Mrs. j : x . artes 7 
“0 PALTGELD (iine.) NODJESKA, MELBA, | cndorse it as the only complete physical cul. 
EMMLiAN: RUSSELL, Mrs. LANGTRY, and thousands of so- | ture outfit. Cabinets complete, $15 to $50. 
iadhiammerccy © "y Illustrated guide, 10 cents. Circulars free 
Price $3.00 for Large Jar. ge - “9 oe ude 20. 
Send soc. at once, mentioning the Review oF Reviews, and we Special. ‘hest Exerciser $2 to $4. 
will send you a generous sample jar and elegant illustrated book ? sy 


t g fe ile letters from Patti, Modjeska, Professor Cooley, 
of. tate ve you ne that high duthenitien Write to-day. WH ITN EY HOM E GYM NASI U M Co., 
GAGE DRUG & CHETIICAL CO., ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
N.W. Cor. Drexel and Oakwood Blivds., CHICAGO, ILL. * 
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THIS ISTHE SHAPE 

.. OFTHE RED BRAND WHICH 

| MARKS THE HIGHEST PERFECTION 
<7 INBICYCLE TIRE: 
CONSTRUCTION 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


BUILT ose A COLLEGE Agu 
LVveeeame | DUCATION J UL WEEK 


DEP U For $2 down and $2 a month WE GIVE 
























AN EDUCATION IN THE THEORY OF 


STEAM ENGINEERING 


Locomotive, Gas, Traction, or Marine Engineer- 
ing; Refrigeration; Mechanics; Machine De- 
sign; Mathematics; Physics; Organic and In- 
organic Chemistry Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive Analysis; Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
Bridge, Railroad, Municipal, or Hydraulic 
ue nonring: Electrical Power and Lighting; 


Electrica Sheet Met 

Bell Work; Drafting; 
Electrical Railways; Surveying and Mapping; 
Metal, Placer, or Coal Mining, ; Assaying an 

lpg fare Prospecting; Architecture; Sani- 
tary umbing, eating and Ventilation; 
Architectural Design; Highway Construction ; 
Architectural or Mechanical Draw- 
ing; Bookkeeping; Stenography; 
~ English Branches; or Pedagogics 

of English Branches. 


ALL WHO STUDY 


rer re 





for 3 Ga J 

ATALSGUE/ | /\\nee 
eC ‘ f / | val. ] se 
STERLING (YCLE WORKS (HICACO, 
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a4] We have helped thousands to better posi- 
a tions and salaries. Circular Free. 


State subject you wish to study. 
1 Correspond Schools, Box 869 
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If you cannot get a Bicycle you can get a Scroll Saw, which is better, The 
one means pleasure, the other business. The onea continuous outgo, the other 
acontinuous income, The Bicycle sends the boy abroad, the Saw keeps him 
at home. They are both alike good exercise. Ifa boy wants a Scroll Saw it 
is a sign that he can use it to advantage. We have the names of many thou- 
sands who have turned these saws to great profit during the past fifteen years. 
Give an ingenious boy the tools and he will see to all the rest. We sell the 
best foot-power saw (called the No. 1 Rogers) with Drilling Attachment, 
Blower, Tools, and Designs, for $3.50. The Goodell Lathe, as seen in the 
above cut, costs $12, with Scroll Saw Attachment, and all necessary tools and 
designs. We are now the headquarters for all things in the scroll-sawing line, 
including Foot and Hand Machines, Star Saw Blades, Designs of every kind, 
Wood, Clock Movement, etc., etc. Send money for what you want, or buy 
from hardware dealers, 

Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on receipt of a two-cent 
postage stamp. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 


93 Reade Street, New York. 





The Best Home Game 


Adapted for either Children or Adults. 


PRICES: Paper Bound, $1 each; Cloth Bound, $2 each. 
Tailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





The Royal Game of India. 


No household complete 
No home happy without it. 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published 
which has had so great a sale. For twenty years the 
best families have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed 
it that now it is always called for when the question 
arises, ‘‘ What shall we play ?” 

The best game ever published. Sold by leading 
Book, Stationery, Toy and Department Stores in the 
United States, or mailed, postpaid, by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, New York. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS arries “ more acceptable present than a 


PREMO CAMERA. 


Pre-eminently the instrument for those who have become dissatisfied with ordinary results of ordinary 
cameras and want something better—a good deal better—the best there is, 

THE PREMO is the Camera that lasts—the Camera that you don’t outgrow. $5 to $50, Catalogues 
and specimens of work on application. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, ‘ioctester 6 ¥” 
ro eG Seseseses Fa | y 
THE MARLBOROUGH. 
CAMERA 


Reversible i 
Swing 
Back, 
Rising and 
Swing 























Sesesese 
Sse: 


Front. 
5X 7, fitted with the Rapid Rectilinear || uzs 
Lens, B. & L. Shutter, and Two Double Send for \ “ - 
: : ; aes “yeaa 





Ce Vee eee mor Rc ee 
8 x 10, without lens and shutter . 50 || Mdlustrated 


BueGk.. 00 8 te Oe ee. e se 
Baee ow Sebo. Sa 5 3 oh een = 
Send for free Pamphlet of $5 and $8 Cameras 


We recommend the New American Films for hand-camera work. 









away from the Metropolitan district -is an 
exception. Where gas and electricity are in- 
accessible the oil lamp has heretofore been the 
“a means of artificial illumination. 

The discovery of a process for making Acety= 
lene gas commercially has changed these condi- 
tions. With our patented generatorsa private 
| gas plant is now practicable and economical. 
| Our booklet, ‘Daylight at Night,” tells all 
about these machines and their wonderful pro- 
duct. It will interest you if you have sight, 
| 


vy METACARBOL, the most powerful developer known. 
of all kinds of cameras and all requisites Free 


i 

Catalogue for photography mailed on application. 

We recommend CLIMAX DRY PLATES They are quick 
to amateurs . and reliable. 


The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Volume X. Full of valuable 
articles, and profusely illustrated by the best photo- 
graphic workers in this country and abroad. 

Price, 75 cents; postage, 15 cents, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, New York. 
45, 47 and 49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 













J- B. COLT & CO., 


Manofacturers of apparatus for the production and 
projection of light. Stereopticons, lantern slides, ete, 


Dept. Y 115-117 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


2Seoesoecoecoesecoe5osc 
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Folding 





INCHES THICK, 
MAKES vena 2% x 8M INCHES. 


Pocket Kodak 


So shaped as to go into the pocket without inconvenience, so 
light as to be no trouble when there, using light-proof film cart- 
. ridges with which it can be loaded in daylight and withal capable 
of making beautiful pictures 24% x 3% inches, the Folding Pocket 
Kodak is the embodiment of photographic daintiness and utility, 

The shape of the picture is artistic and the quality perfect, 
because the lenses are perfect. These lenses have a fixed focus, 





* PUTA 
KODAK 
IN YOUR 





POCKET. 


are strictly achromatic, have wonderful depth 
and definition, and every one must undergo 
the most rigid tests by our own inspector. 
Every lens with the slightest imperfection is 
unhesitatingly discarded. 

The shutter is a marvel of simplicity. It 
is always set and snap shots are made bya 
simple downward pressure on the exposure 
lever; time exposures are made by touching 
another lever once to open and again to close 
the shutter. The shutter hasa set of three 
stops and there are two finders, one for vertical 
and one for horizontal exposures. 

Made of Aluminum, covered with fine 
black morocco with buffed brass fittings. 


Price, Folding Pocket Kodak with fine achromatic lens, $10.00 
Light-Proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 244x344, - .40 


Put a Kodak on your Christmas List. 


$5.00 to $25.00. 


Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 





No Camera is a KODAK 
unless manufactured by 
the Eastman Kodak Co. 











EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Globe Card 
Index File. 


A SIMPLIFYING, systematic card 


arrangement of necessary informa- 


tion—anything—on any subject. ve ve 
v You can pick out a desired address, 
name, quotation, account, cost, stock 
record,inamornent  % 2 
wv A perfect index to anything you 






Che Globe Company, Cincinnati. 
Cor. fulton and Pearl Sts., New York. | 


(e) 
1e) 
\e) 
\e) 
\e) 
\e) 
O 
O 

© will ever need a second time. %& wt vs o 

Salen Bile and GioveDeasianes Bees "ce 2s 5 

es a @ @) 

© O 
\e) 
O 








and Useful, 


Perpetual Calendars. 
poreeeeermm—es ENTIRELY NEW. 


Past, Present or Future 
Dates Easily Ascertained. 


b 
JANUARY, ef Frames in Red or yong 
Leather, 75 cents eac 
Sur. * 2 9 162330 | 
pen, ¢ 3 1017 2635 2 With Gilt, fowsied Corners, 


= $1.95 each. Sterling Cor- 
ners, $r.s0each. Polished 
| Brass Frames, fr. .oo each, 
jae China Frames, flower dec- 
oration, $1.50 each. By 
mail, on receipt of price. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO. 
257 B’way, New Yorks 


Vo Inky 


Fingers. 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND 
With its '$ adjustable Dip-Cup Inks the Pen Just Right, 
Ink is kept Clean and Fresh, 
Secures immunity from annoying blots or inky fingers. Proves 
a constant delight. Always satisfactory, Pressed Glass with pol- 
ished brass cover $1.00 each delivered, Cut Glass $2.00each. Catalog. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO., 257 Broadway, New York. 


Toesdsey, * 4 111825 * 
Wean'dey, * & 12 19 26 * 
Thusdy, @ 6 132027 # 

| Friday, * 711421328 0 
Sewrday, 1 8 152229 ¢ 











aaa daddadded | 

: Office aids 
: ¥ Minimize 

¥ Expense q 


The ‘‘ perfected card system,” 

for records, accounts and 

memoranda of business. One e 

entry—inexpensive clerks. No 

ponderous intricate ledgers. 5 
m4 Simply open a cabinet drawer 

of cards, and at a glance, know ¥ 
4 where you stand. Men in¥ 
Wevery branch of business 
y praise its merits. Write, tell ¥ 
w us your business and learn the y 
v 


facts. 4 
y , 
Library Bureau 


7 
a 146 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Remington 


Standard Typewriter 


has stood for the Best 
in typewriter Construction 
ever since there hes been 
apractical weiting-machine. 
To-day more than ever so 


for the 
New 
but 

crease its prestige. 


Models 


do continue and in- 





2UE 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 








RITING MACHINES 6&3 


CALIGRAPH 











is everywhere known as 
a thoroughly §satisfac- 
tory typewriter. Its 
work is superior, and 
it can always be relied 
on for steady service. 


Ask for list of ‘‘ Prominent 
Users in New York City.” 





American Writing Machine Company, | 
237 Broadway, New York. 














a ©. 
er 


ff 
«th / 
Raat 


We 
“Why in the world don’t a man like Jones get down to business 


methods when he can buy an American Typewriter for $10.00? 
Does he think I’m running a puzzle department?” 


The American Ten-Dollar Typewriter 


is as well made as the highest priced machines, but more 
simple, It has stood the test of time—Four years without 
a competitor. 25,000 in use. Catalogue and samples 
of work free if you mention this magazine and address | 


THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, | 
26¢ BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











The Williams 


“‘Speaks for Itself.” 
BBR 
VISIBLE WRITING 

DIRECT INKING 














FOUR TIMES as many Williams Machines were sold 
in the United States in September and October, 
1897, as in the corresponding months of 1896. 

Universally popular wherever introduced. 

One establishment uses OVER TWO HUNDRED 
Williams Machines, and others are buying every 
day. 


Fullest guarantees given. 
BRE 
AGENTS WANTED IN 
UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
ro) 
THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 


New York, 273 Broadway. 
Boston, 147 Washington St. 
San Francisco, 508 Clay St. 
Atlanta, 16 North Pryor St. 
St. Louis, 306 North Third St. 
Chicago, 156 La Salle St. 
London, 104 Newgate St. 


Cleveland, 133-5-7 Euclid Ave. 
Dallas, 285 Main St. 

Denver, 321 Sixteenth St. 

St. Paul, 72 East Fifth St. 
Keokuk, 20 North Fifth St. 
Pittsburg, 316 Fourth Ave, 
Montreal, 200 Mountain St. 
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DBR 


SIMPLICITY °° oP WMP ee... MIECHANICALLY 
ONEOFITS “a a (area CORRECT, 
ONIN NE ee, fee = SIMPLE. 
VIRTUES Fe gee 5 h ) DURABLE, 
NOTACOMPLEX JgaaS Glmeene \ OPERATION EASY, 
MOTION REQUIRED “¥ MGEBL® WORK ELEGANT 


| THE SMITH PREMIER T) PE WRETER CO 


SENAY. WU 
| SEND FOR CATALOGUE x CUS ’ 











THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
TePa ban. 4 ssi ; 












E see SONS GREAT DIVIDE. | 


OF PROFITS 
WITH 





Write for 
Catalog and Prices. 


SS 
CRANDALL T YPEWRITERS 
STAND THE TEST OF TIME. 
CRANDALL MACHINE CO., 


353 Broadway, N. Y. GROTON, N. Y. 
206 La Salle St., Chicago. 


A Perfect and Practical Type Writing Machine for only ONE 
DOLLAR. Exactly likecut: regular Remington Type; does the 
paper we teee of work; takes a fools cap sheet. Complete with 

older, automatic roll feed, perfect type wheel and ink- 
Ee ¥ roll; uses copying ink; in fact itdoes all ofthe work 014 
high priced machine Speed. 5 to 25 wordsa minute. Size, 















3x4x0 in. : weight, 12 oz fattonnction guaranteed. Price 
$1.00. Postage 15c, Extra. ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 & G7 Cortlandt St., Dept. No.28 | NEW YORK CITY. 


TYPEWRITER?" $ 10° 
2S az, ll WRITE INBOOM, ON PAPER, 
RFE PACKAGE, ANYTHING. 


Send for 
Circular. 





iil ee at 
POPP PO FSO Oe eS ClTY 

















TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton St., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy_ before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection, Shipped for trial. 
Guaranteed first class, Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 











SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS * 


ON RECEIPT OF $ 2 


You Would Use a Tyoewrter 


IF YOU COULD BUY IT RIGHT. 
‘We can sell you any of the standard 
makes at a saving of from 4o to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


(1% Barclay St., N York; 156 Ad St., Chi 
FOUR STORES 138 Gonrt tan unten) 9 18 Wrandae th.’ mane OMe, 
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The OLIVER Typewriter gs 
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Adopted by the leading business houses of the country, 
has proved itself to be the most perfect typew riter manu- 
factured ; all writing in plain sight ; double bar, insuring 
permanent alignment. 

We invite an opportunity to prove that the 
of the Oliver Typewriter gets twice as muc 
money as he would were he to buy any other. 


MORE WORK—BETTER WORK—SAVES MONEY 


From WALLER COAL CO., 60 La Salle St., Chicago. 

““We have been using one of your typewriters for the last six 
months, in our office, and we have ound i it to be satisfactory in every 
respect, and we consider it the best machine on the market. During 
these six months it has been in constant use, and we have had no 
trouble; it is as good to-day as the day we purchased it.” 

Send to any of the following addresses for our twenty-five business 
reasons showing why the Oliver excels all other standard machines: 

F. W. VAUGHAN & COMPANY, Mills Bldg., San Francisco, 
W. M. BELCHER & COMPANY, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
H. T. CONDE COMPANY, Indianapolis. 

A. L. FOWLE, 91 Fifth Ave., New York. 

OLIVER TYPEWRITER Co., Atwood Bldg., Chicago. 
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) See that name of “Stewart Hartshorn 











are not 
confined to 
banging shutters, 














ged ene ope a 
=o, 


draughty frames 


‘and soiled window panes. 


There’s the balky shade—the ~ - 

shade that won’t roll when you want it to 
roll—or keeps on rolling when you want 
it to stop. To avoid these ask for the 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


is on the label. Take no other kind. 











ONE-HALF Time in 


SAVE "BOOK-KEEPING 


INDEX 
A TAG FOR EACH ACCT, 


Alphabets, Months, Days, 
Numbers, Ete. 








want 
Dyih —Stay—Don't Tear. 


Used by: Pore Mane FACTURING Co., STANDARD OIL 
Cupany Packinc Co., U.S. Trust Co., NEw York; 
. CONTINENTAL NAT'L BAN K, Cancado, Etc, 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPL 
CHAS, C. SMITH, MFR., 


Mention REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


Co., 


SMITH 'S. ADJUSTABLE 
TAGS 
§} Names printed—or may be written—on. 


Instantly Applied or Moved 


EXETER, NEBRASKA. 





S H oO R T H A i D Pernin method. Leads everywhere. 


Fair award. No shading, no position. Self-taught or by mail. Free les- 


son and booklet. 


Write, H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich, 


TYPEWRITERS 





ALL 
id Pat ad 
" ALL THE STANDARD MACHINES FOR Sale or Rent at Half 
b / MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, EACH MACHINE FULLY GUAR- 
ANTEED. SHIP’ oaD = PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION. 
be Waire FoR CATALOG 


‘Typewriter Emporium, °°2.2ecS0u3 5+ 


TYPEWRITERS 
HALF PRICE 


We will sell you any typewriter made 
for one half regular price, many for one 
quarter. Every machine guaranteed in 
~ perfect order. TYPEWRITERS SOLD, RENT. 

Rb, EXCHANGED. Sent anywhere with 
privilege of examination. Send for IIl- 
ustrated catalogue. 


National Typewriter Exchange, 











214 La Salle St., 
Chicago. 


learned for practical work in 6 to 12 weeks by 
World’s 





Di NSMORE 


© LIGHT RUNNING : 
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# FOR THE OFFICE | 


06S 0 GSO. 


Business Made Easy. 


With a typewriter, an Ohmer Special Desk and a Filing 
Calinet, a man can attend to the details of the largest 
and most complicated business in the smallest of private 
offices. 


Ohmer Dust=Proof 
Filing Cases 


occupy little space, yet in them can be placed ready for 
reference thousands of letters and papers. Write for 
Catalogue A. = 


THE M. OHMER’S SONS CO., Manufacturers, 
ESTABLISHED 1849. DAYTON, OHIO. 


PERPETUAL DATER, 25¢. 


This Dater adjusts to ANY desired date IN- 
STANTLY and will save you time, money and 
trouble. As a specimen of our 3,000 bargains 
we mailit postpaid for Only 25Cs; 3 fors0c. ; 
$2.00 a Dozen, 


CONSECUTIVE NUMBERER. 
Numbers from 1 to 10,000, same price, 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St. 
Dept. No. 28, NEW YORK CITY. 
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CLUB STATIONERY A SPECIALTY. STOOL Co. 
/ARD & CROSBY STSNEW 
BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BOND and D E S K ROLL TOP, $12 UP. 
LARGEST STOCK IN 
BUNKER HILL yell sty 
Fine Papers and Envelopes. Fastidious people JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO., 
can see our full line if they will remit 4 cents 926 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
to pay postage. Paper by mail a specialty. We Pay the Freight East of Chicago. 





SAMUEL WARD COMPANY Brentano’s 


Paper Merchants...cccrcseee 


Stationers and Engravers Fi ne Stationery 
49 & 51 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON and Engraving 


31 Union Square, New York 


WERNICKE SYSTEM ELASTIC BOOKCASES. 
A System of Units that Grows with the Library. 
The doors, when open, 
slide backward, over the 
books into the case, and 
are out of the way.—Al- 
ways complete, yet never | 
finished. -Wernicke pays 
the Freight.—Satisfaction 
guaranteed.— Agencies in 
> all leading cities, Z 
THE WERNICKE CO., oun UNIZ, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Wedding Invitations, Monograms, Visiting Cards, etc. 
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a From now until December 21st, on receipt of the sub- 
o scription price of $1.00, we shall send 


BABYHOOD 


for a year, and FREE, postpaid, any one of the © 
fy following articles: Elegant Fag | re Em- 
broidery Scissors, Solid Silver Baby on, ¢ 
Sterling Silver Bonnet Brush, Sterlin ‘titver f 
Tape Measure, The Famous Lincoln Gold Foun- 
tain Pen, Imported Music Box with Crank, a Set of 
Six sterling Silver Salt Spoons. **Baby World,” - 
edited by Mary Mapes ge, the most charming gift $ 
book for’< children. Stories, Pictures and Rhymes, 300 il- § 
lustrations. Katherine Beebe’s ‘‘Home Occupa- § 
tions.” Suggests an endless variety of simple nursery 
times. Dr. Yale’s Invaluable *‘Nursery rrob- 
ems,”? oe edition. Discusses Feeding, Teething, 
fy Sleep, Colds, Coughs, etc. 5 
fy @ Everybody knows that Babyhood has been since 1884 & 
4 the highest authority on the care, feeding, dress, educa- & 
tion and amusement of children, 
Remit to Seca a1 Morse ete New York. 











‘INTERIOR’? 


LOOR 


Fine Parquet Floors, 
Weighted Brushes. 
Circular free, 
The interior Hardwood Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR POLISHING 
and KEEPING 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORS IN 
GOOD ORDER: 

Ready for use 


WAX 


“Mitraleuse Gas Burners,” Inventec | 
Aug.’ (on nes 2 rinciple —‘‘Manteis” 
superceded). destructible, economic, 
handsome, $1.50. sell consumers, ex- 
prepaid, * dint local agent ap- | 


LaGrange, Ill. | 














pol nte 
A. G@ MOREY, 




























Direct from the Factory. 


Te coe Presents 


That never fail to please and last a lifetime as a 
pleasant and substantial remircer of the giver. 


Easy Chairs and Couches. 
$26. 50 buys, this luxurious easy- 


chair, No. 658, direct from 
factory, freight * prepaid, sent “On Ap 
proval,” to be returned at our 
expense if not positively the 
best chair ever sold at so low 
a@ price. Makes a handsomc 
Christmas gift. 


COVERED with best qualit, 

machine-buffed genuine leather (nu 
imitation), Has genuine hair cush 
ions, spring rockers, and _ball-bear- 
ing casters, Choice of maroon, 
olive-green, or russet color leather, 
At retail, a similar chair costs $40.00 
0 $50.00, Ask for complete cata- 
logue No 


Mahogany Ladies’ Desk. 


$9, 75 buys this dainty desk di- 
rect from the factory, 
— sod hy ene sent ‘‘On Approv- 
returned at our expense 
it ay positively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a price. 
A dajnty Christmas or wedding 
gift. 
FRONT is Squeed mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with pearl and white holly. Has 
French legs both back and front, two 
Small drawer inside, places for 
paper, pen, ink, etc, Bottom of large 
drawer is of eect bird’s-eye maple, 
Trimmings are ali solid brass (not 
washed), including the crest. This desk is polished like a piano, and 
from a dealer will cost $15.00 to $20,00, Ask for catalogne No. 3. 


Figured Oak or Cherry 
Desk. 


locks. 


ee 


=) ee =e a 


$32. 50 buys this 
excellent 
*“*Macey” desk No. 
241-A direct from the 
factory, freight pre- 
paid, sent “On Ap- 
proval,” to be re- 
turned at our expense 
if not positively the 
best roll-top desk 
ever sold at the price. 
MADE of the best quar- 
ter-sawed oak or bere 
finely figured and richly 
polished, Our latest de- 
sign, Notice the fine panel work on the ends, Has twelve oak-front 
igeonhole boxes, Yale locks, ball-bearing casters, and five complete 
Te tter files, Every desk user must have SOME PLACE for letters, re- 
ceipts, etc, This desk has it dust-proof and under lock and key, A 
dealer will ask $55.00 to $65.00 for a similar desk, Ask for catalogue No, 2, 
We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi and north 
of South Carolina. (Points beyond upon equal basis.) 


Letter Files—Complete line; refined designs. Catalogue free, 
The FRED. MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
Direct from the Factory. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 






; 








Good Furniture, 


Useful, ornamental, makes 
acceptable and appropriate 





Christmas Gifts. 


You can buy with the aid of our free 
catalogue, to be delivered anywhere, 
the newest styles at moderate cost 


We are the Pioneer 


Mantel Builders 


and can sell our special designs with Tiles, Grates, 
Gas Logs, etc. Consult our free catalogue. 


The Rob. Mitchell Furniture Co. 


25 West 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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HartweE 1, RicHarpson & Driver, Architects, 


pexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains. 


If you want the shingles on your house to have a washed- 
out appearance DON’T use our stains, Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains hold their colors. Send for sample 
boards and color plates showing exact reproductions. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 55-57 Broad St., Boston. 


The following Firms act as our Agents: 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill; W. S. HUESTON, 
108 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y.; W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal.; THE L. J. MATTISON CO., Cleveland, 
Ohio; BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash.; HENRY SEIM & CO., Baltimore, 
Md.; GERALD LOMER, Montreal Canada. 





Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 


look well at first and continue to | 
look well because they are honest- | 


ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 


arise from faulty material or work- | 


manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 
We could not afford to do this un- 
less we did our work well. All 
we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
these things if you will write us. 
Catalogue free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
Stamped Steel Ceiling 








DECORATIVE, DURABLE, AND BEST 


for all classes of Buildings. 


Send for catalogue, and give diagram and description of room for estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 44 Cherry St., New York. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 4 Liberty Square, cor, Water St. 


STEEL CEILING, 
Metal Rolling Shutters and Curtains. 


(KINNEAR’S PATENTS.) 








| Something in this line at moderate price and with per- 
| fect construction is always in demand. Our catalogue 

with prices for both Metal Ceiling and Metal Roll- 
ing Shutters will verify our statement. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


AGENCIES: 
W. L. WepGER & Co., 10 India St., Boston. 
W. H. Bropir & Co., 188 Greenwich St., New York. 


J. WENDELL Cote & Son, gtr Chicago Opera House 
Building, Chicago. 


ELECTRICAL 
Aim SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


=a By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 

mipeger: 4 With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
a @ ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
© ~ “| TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
@ji prominent men, 

) a TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
@ i the first order from each neighborhood 
*y filled at WHOLESALE price, and secureg 


| 








Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties, 
low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M. E. 8. CO., 82 Cortlandt St.,N.¥ 





‘ol 
os 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
63 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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MFG. Co. 





LEADERS IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF 









BRONZES 


High Glass Goods. - DECORATIVE 
ASK YOUR DEALER i 
FOR THEM, ART 
GAS anp wala isbn 
ELECTRIC| caaniaien 


FIXTURES jj FENDERs, 


i} ANDIRONS, 


THE FIRE SETS, ETc. 


6 
‘B. & H.”’ 
THE BEST LAMPS 
IN THE WORLD. 


PPPEPPPP PAPA edad aaa 
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““B. & H.’’ OIL 
HEATERS. 





to have a bright, blazing 
fire in an open fireplace, 


( 
( 
( 
q 9 2 
q and there's nothing so Our Grill 
é good and so appropriate goods rile 
P for a Fireplace Mantel as canbe Work 
P our Ornamental Brick. d Raili : 
2 Our mantels are artistic, procure allings, 
] pleasing, curable, gre lending etc, 
proof. () ave at 
« SonnMiadion. ol richness dealers Our little 
« and simplicity so much every- boo 
< sought for. i = where. mailed 
« cost any more than other Corres- ° 
2 kinds and are easily set by local brickmasons. Don’t buy a pondence Fwd 
P mantel before you have learned about ours. Send for Sketch from mo 
2 Book of 52 designs of mantels costing from $12 up. Improve architects Inf a. 
) the decorative opportunities of the chimney-piece. It’s solicited os y 


» money well spent. ss 
PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. a mane 

11 Liberty Square, Boston, [lass. ; ex MERIDEN, CONN 

15 es 


BRADLEY & CURRIER 
CO.s 888844333 
Makers of mantels, 
fireplaces and their 
belongings. % % 8 
Showrooms located 
at 119 & 121 West 
Twenty-Third St., 
New York. # s 8 
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Gram-o-phone 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
OTHING in the whole range of Christmas Gitts 
combines so many elements of surprise, delight, 
and lasting satisfaction as the GRAM-O-PHONE— 


The only Talking, Singing, and Music-making machine 
which doesn’t merely imitate, but actually reproduces the 
quality of tone, distinctness of utterance, and every modu- 
lation of the originals, and having indestructible records. 
































Not only a cornet, a trombone, a piano, and a banjo, but performances upon 
these and many other instruments by their respective masters. 

You command Sousa’s band at will. 

You can listen to an aria from the opera, a ‘‘turn” at a music-hall, or a song 
at a camp-meeting, according to your fancy. 
No matter how remote your habitation, it brings within the family circle the 
actual voices of orators, singers, funny men, and story-tellers, who perhaps at that 
very moment are delighting metropolitan audiences with the same eloquence, 
melody, humor, and dialect that is coming from the GRAM-O0-PHONE in the quiet 
ofa country home a thousand miles away. 
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There is, in fact, no form of entertainment addressed to the ear which cannot 
be reproduced upon the GRAM-0-PHONE. 

And reproduced successfully. 

For it should be understood by all that the GRAM-0-PHONE is an entirely new 
process which only reached its present state of perfection the past summer, and its 
superb reproductions should not, for a moment, be confounded with the indistinct 
and feeble imitations of other methods. 

It is the only sound-reproducing instrument which, by actual test, has been 
heard in every part of the New York Metropolitan Opera House; 

The only one on which high C is satisfactorily reached; 

The only one that ‘‘ talks talk.” 





UNSOLICITED INDORSEMENT. 
Largest Circulatior of any Weekly Presbyterian Paper in the World. 
CHICAGO, Oct, 14, 1897. 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE CO., 874 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen:—The Gramophone which we secured from you has more than 
exceeded our expectations. We were much surprised and pleased with the 
clearness of the tones, and the volume as well, which is sufficient to fillan ordi- 
nary sized hall or church. We can heartily recommend it to be all that you 
claim for it. Yours, very truly, THE INTERIOR. 











Much of the value of the Gram-o-phone lies in its marvelous simplicity, be- 
cause of which it is not only easily operated and kept in order, but instead of 
costing $100 or more, like the earlier and inferior inventions, the new 
model, spring motor sells for TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, express paid, 
with handsomely finished quartered-oak case, nickel trimmings, perfected 
speed regulator, latest Exhibition Sound-Box, large sound amplifier, two 
hundred needle-points, and two new process records to be selected by cus- 
tomer. Extra records 60c.; 86 per dozen. 


PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or machine can be returned immediately, and money will be refunded, 
less express charges. Other styles for $10 and $15. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 874 Broadway, N. Y. 
53 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 136 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
Seeeecoonooooces «ss egseoooonseoosooosoooolss 





os 


INDESTRUCTIBLE RECORD. 











THE ORPHEON MODEL. 


A small organ of matchless tonal beauty. 


A new and important musical development of 
the Vocalion system (patented). 


In conjunction with the piano, violin or other 


musical instrument it is most captivating. Sweotect | Best 
No musical home should be without it. 8 in Tone. | STELL A | in Quality. 
It is exceptionally effective for the Church, A music box with a 
and is unsurpassed as an accompaniment ’ 
itn wae TPIANO TONE 
| Playing any number of tunes, with smooth 
Church Organs from $200 upward. | ~ in ip gig Pye Pigeon 0 


Catalogues mailed to any address without charge. tions to break off. Write for catalogue. 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION 60., Lto., | JACOT & SON 2Rew York.” 


9 Summer St., Worcester, [ass. Department EB. 
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tire z ne To hear it ; 
y = is to be convinced. 


Music-loving poouke are peeiniioed against what they 
call *‘ mechanical music.” ey have listened to the tink- 
ling performances of music-boxes and hand-organs, and 
have come to believe that all music produced by mechani- 
cal means must of necessity be Ln w= = ati and expres- 
sionless. To those who have never hear 


The Symphony 


e 
Self-Playing Organ 
it is difficult to believe the claims we make forit. Thou- 
sands of visitors to our sales-room (146 Fifth Avi nue, New 
York) have confessed that not until they had heard the 
instrument—had played upon it themselves—could they 
believe it possible for real music to be produced by me 
chanical means. Noted musicians and musical critics 
have written us expressing their admiration of the “‘ vari- 
ety of tone and power” of the MPHONY and their 
surprise at its entire freedom “from that monotonous 
lack of expression which is the principal defect of most of 
the musical instruments that are in any way self-playing.” 


is really an artistic 
The SYMPHONY issuagt: ttre 
ders the most diffi- 
cult (as well as the simplest) compositions with true or- 
chestral effect, but permits each performer to interpret 
the music in his own way—regulating the tempo and ex- 
pression as may please him best. It brings the works of 
the great masters of melody within reach of all. It fur 
nishes music for dances, will play the accompaniment for 
a topical song or render the most solemn anthem all with 
equal ease and facility. It is, in fact, asan admirer says 
—*‘the true Household Orchestra.” 
On free exhibition daily at 146 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free for the asking. 
nd us a name and address on a postal card, and 
we will tell you where in your own town the SYMe« 
My PHONY my be seen. 
Nc THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
1 a SALESROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


| ANIMATED PICTURES 


FOR HOME AMUSEMENT, CHURCH OR SOCIETY 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

The only projecting apparatus ever offered at a low price that 

will give in perfection this latest and most popular form of amuse- 

ment, pictures life-size and life-like in movement. Can be easily 

4 operated and is ready for immediate use, with powerful lamp, We BUY and SELL 

continuous films, and screen, Send for descriptive circular, GRAMOPHONES ‘ 

G. NUTTING & CO., 83 Nassau St., New York. PHONOGRAPHS 


i GRAPHOPHONES 
| Send we : 
Violinists for Our Singer. RECORDS, Etc. Harbach’s Marvel. 


Best er a) 
Book of OLD VIOLINS (FREE PROJECTING MAOHINES, FILMS, Ete. Catalogue FREE. 
% AND FOR SALE 
miele ( ) M AGIC LANTERNS WANTED on xcn nce 
It contains historical sketches of the HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 
old masters of Cremona and Brescia from 
1540; illustrated; with fac-simile labels, 
also a descriptive list of old violins possess- 
ing the pure mellow tone, —- rom $25 
to $5.0 G 
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THE BOOKCASE THAT CROW 
as Your eRkse srOWS,. T.£ R ws. 
—KEasily taken apart and put together. Enlarged at any 
time. $3 to $300, according to size and style. Send 
stamp for descriptive circular. 

Sunnyside Extension Bookcase Co., Girard, Pa. 































A formal Certificate of Genuine- 
ness with each violin. Several Violins sent 
on selection when desired. 





f : . and STEREOPTICONS, all prices. VIEWS illustrati 
| LYON & HEALY, Adams and Wabash Sts., Chicago. every subject. For Public wehibitions, Church Entertainments 
; and Jliustrated Sermons. &@- A Profitable Business for a 


man with a small capital. 250 page catalogue mailed Free, 
- Headquarters for Animated Picture Machines. 

y we ONE PENNY 02 

FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Send for descriptive CIRCULARS and latest FILMS. 
McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Send us a Postal Card and we will mail you the | 
JEWEL CATALOGUE. | 
| 


























The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
represents a new idea in trunks, Itisa port- 
able dressing case, with drawers instead of 
} trays: a place for everything, froma hattoa 


e 
New ldea in Trunks 
Packed full of illustrations of all the new articles in gold 








and silver for Christmas. A great saving in price. You , 
make a mistake if you don't consult this popular authority collar button, and the bottom a 
{ on economical Christmas buying. The Jewel Catalogue is known from ocean as the top. Costs no more than a go: x 
toocean. Mailed free. Ask for the Kg7 edition, trunk. Shipped C. O. D., with privileges to 
! JEWELERS AND | , "examine, 2 centstamp illustrated catalogue, 
F ie SIM & 60 240 RIVER ST., SILVERSMITHS, ¥. A. STALLMAN, 55 W. Spring S8t., Columbus, 0. 

. . “5 TROY, N.Y. Established 1847. 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO: 
36 ana : a me and Jewelers. Jackson Blvd. and State St. 


Good Will- Good Taste- 
Good Judgment 


Will all be evidenced, if the Christmas Gifts you send your 
friends are chosen from our carefully selected stock. You will 
know, and they, that your present is the des¢ of its kind, whether 
in Gold, Silver, Precious Stones or Art Goods. The highest 
priced article is usually the cheapest, but whether high-priced 
or inexpensive, the goods we offer are invariably the dest. Our 








name is their guarantee. 


Send for our little “Book of Suggestions” which will assist you in 
deciding what to give. Goods sent on | approval to responsible people. 


Address Spaulding & Co.; Cor. Jackson Blvd. and State St., Chicago. 










NO MORE WELCOME PRESENT °4¥_2©,rounp 


, REGINA MUSIC BOX 


(On exhibition and for sale at all first-class music stores.) 
a REGINA is not a toy, but a marvelous instrument, rendering the most diffi- 
cult music with exquisite sweetness and expression. PLAYS 1,000 TUNES; 
classic, popular and sacred. Has a strong, massive movement, and, unlike other 
- music boxes, does not get out of order. Prices from $7 to $70. Send for Free 
24 Descriptive Catalogue telling about the most wonderful music box ever made. 
i. THE NEW ORCHESTR AL REGIN A the largest of all music boxes, is de- 
i} 9 scribed in a separate circular that 
will interest proprietors of Hotels, Winter Resorts and other public places. Tells how to 
make $10 a day easily with these boxes. Circular free on request. 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., RAHWAY, N.J. 
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Business Men 


know the discomfort of a long-bosom 
shirt when at work. 











“ SHORT-BOSOM 
SHIRT 


afford a degree of comfort undreamed of 
by those who have never worn them. 
They are perfect in fit, style, and finish, 
and guaranteed goods. Your dealer will 
supply you. 


























Knit YD 
Hey 


Keep the chil- 
dren covered. SOLD IN ALL CITIES 


Prices start at AND LARGE TOWNS. 
Booklet Free. 














50 cents. Best WAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
dry goods deal- Ypsilanti, Mich. 
ers keep them. prt gy 
Book free. 


NOVELTY 
KNITTING CO. 


305 Broadway 
Albany, N. Y. 
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the finest imported, while much lower in price. 
are shaped to the form when knit. 
WEAR WEL 
able, on improved machinery that is the result of 40 years’ experience. 
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Our underwear is the best manufactured in this country, and fully equal to 

Full-fashioned garments 
THEY FIT WELL! LOOK WELL! 
LL! Made by skilled operatives, of the best materials obtain- 
i By 


our special process, softness of finish, perfection of fit, and remarkable wear- 


ing qualities are attained. 


Goods sold by first-class retailers everywhere. 


If your dealer does not keep them, ask him to order what you want. FREE 
on application, our interesting illustrated bgoklet. 


NORFOLK & NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Elastic Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


are complete under- 
garments, covering 
the entire body like 
an additional skin. 
Perfectly elastic, fit- 
ting like a glove, but 
softly and without 
pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. 
Made for Men, 
Women, and Young 
People. Most con- 
venient to put on or 
off, being entered at 
top and drawn on 
like trousers. With 
no other kind of 
underwear can 
ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses 
or wear comfortably 
so small a corset. 


Send for illustrated book- 
let. Address Dept. J. 


Office { I as a St., 
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G MILLS, 
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STEWART’S 


Duplex Safety Pins. 


Ase eeehaaas si 


| GUARDED SPRING Pee 
, PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 
-OR TEARING OF MATERIAL!" 





ALL SIZES. 





The Guard 
MUST BE ON INSIDE OF SPRING. 
DUPLEX SAFETY PINS ‘civ “ewara 

prevent catching or 
tearing; itison the arm of pin passing through the cloth. 
Patented, and cannot be used on any other pin. 
DUPLEX PINS work as easily in the dark as in the 


light; fasten from either side, but cannot slip through. 
Made in nickel-plate and jet-black. 





have the only ef- 
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12 samples assorted sizes for three 2-cent stamps. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN 60., 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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THE KAHLER?’ snor 


This celebrated co MFORT Shoe can be 


obtained ONZY at our Store, 


Nos. 928 & 930 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The Trade-Mark—of Dr. Kahler—is stamped on the sole 
of each “ Kahler” Shoe, 


NONE OTHERS CENUINE. 


FREE: An illustrated 50-page linen-bound 
volume on the * Dress and Care of the 
Feet,’’? by Dr. P. Kahler, with direc- 
tions how to obtain an accurate 
fit. Send 2-cent stamp 
for mailing. 


Dr. P. KAHLER & SONS, 





Box 1, : 
Makers of Holdfast Aluminum Hairpins. Surgeon Chiropodists. Established 1868. 
0-0-60-00-0-0-0-00-00-0-00-0-6066666606 550005 S00H00000000 “VESSS SESS SSS ESS ESSE SSS SSS SESE 
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ITS ~ 
Good Shoes are the result of good 
| judgment and EXPERIENCE. Our . 


Shoes reveal original nicely, made 
possible only by an EXPERIENCE 
of many years. 

TheW.LDOUGLAS SHOES are speak- 
ing for themselves every day on 
the feet of over aMILLION PEOPLE. 


The W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 






-oul the U-S- 


MADE IN CALF. 
PATENT CALF 
FRENCH ENAMEL. 
SEAL GOAT. 
BOX CALF, BLACK KID, 
RUSSIA STORM CALF 
CORDOVAN 


Australian, wan , 
fast color 
Srroks and evelels. 

155 Styles and Widths 
« from AtfoEE. 


IF ORDERED BYMAIL STATE SIZE AND WIDTH AND SENO 
25 CENTS EXTRA FOR CARRIAGE TOWL-DOUGLAS 
BRocKTON.MASS.~ CATALOGUE FREE. 


DIXON’S GRAPHITOLEO 


lubricates not only the chain and sprockets, but a/so 
the pins in the links of the chain, which stick graphite 
cannot do and is not intended to do. If your dealer 
does not keep it, mention REVIEW OF REVIEWS and 
send 15 cents for sample. 


JOS. DIXON GRUGIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 





































Attracts 
Attention 


The shoe that is polished with Vici 
Leather Dressing looks new, looks 
soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 
Ws+ isthe peer of all shoe polishes for men’s, py 
Ene pre and children’s shoes, as Vici [7 

Kid is the king of all leathers for style 
ZN and for wear. Ask your dealer 


Ue An illustrated book of instruction ‘‘How to Buy 
y and Care for your Shoes,” mailed free. 
R 





















OBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


ANY 








‘For Ladies, Misses 


come LL nip 


The 
Cushi 
Never HOSE Button 
Sli T e 
q Of All Dealers, seh ihicaicd SUPPORTER 


Por oongle pair by mail GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, 


> 25c. Catalogue Free. P.O. Box 1604. Boston, Mass. 
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WARM 

STRONG 
DURABLE 
HANDSOME 


are our $2.50 and $3.00 large gauntlet black fur gloves. 
Send your address and receive our printed folder. It 
will interest you if you ever drive in cold weather, 

THE GROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Dept. R, 116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Recommended by the highest medical authorities as the best safe- 
guard of health in our climate. Recommended by those who have worn 
them as the best-fitting and most comfortable undergarments in the 


world. 
workmanship. So 
See 


Honest as old-fashioned homespun, and thoroughly tailor-made in 
ft and agreeable to the most sensitive skin. . 


that the trade-mark, ‘‘ROOT’S TIVOLI STANDARD ; 
UNDERWEAR,”’ is on every garment before purchas- o 
ing. Illustrated booklet mailed free on application, 


Office, No. 1 GREENE ST., NEW YORK. 








ARE YOU INTERESTED IN HAWAII? 


The Author’s Clipping Bureau will furnish you with 
clippings of all editorials or special articles regarding the 
islands published in American periodicals, giving you 
up-to-date information not procurable in any other way. 
Clippings on any other special topic similarly furnished. 
Book reviews and literary notices a specialty. Send for 
circulars. Address, 


The Authors’ Clipping Bureau, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 





The Pacific Coast Press Clipping Bureau 
Reads newspapers published in the Far West for 
Professional, Society, and Literary people on reasonable 
For particulars, address as above, 

Box 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 


terms. 





tt 


| ILLUSTRATING, 


en Drawing. Free Hand Drawing. Learning to Read 
French, taught in ERNEST KNAUFFT’s ART STUDENT. 
4 back Nos. and 1 year’s sub. from Nov. 6 (when Vol. IX 
begins), for $1.25. 6 mos. sub. 50c. SEND 





Articleson Art Educatiou Cc ENT 8 
in the United States, fully 
cuarenee. btn Be, a feature for 2 speci- 
of coming numbers. men Kos. 


THE ART STUDENT, 


i 132 W. 23d Street, N. Y. 


Regular price 20 cents, 















The Standard of 
the World. 




















Dr. Jaeger’s 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


allows the skin to breathe freely, 
at the same time absorbing its 
exhalations, leaving the body 
dry and warm. 


Dr. Jaeger Underwear gives 
greatest warmth with the 
least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Main Retail Store 


























|} 16 W. 23d St. | 
NEW YORK 


166 Broadw: 
Branches | 398 W. 125th St. 
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ce STANDARD 


ROL OO et 


Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and in- 
crease in weight from 


the use of 
A Perfect Food, 


Tonic and Restorative. 05e 


It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, 








wine, etc. 
At druggists, in 2-02., 4%, %, and r 1b. tins. 


Also the following combinations : Somatose-Bis- 
cuit, Somatose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate — each 
containing 10 percent. Somatose. Very convenient 
and palatable preparations. 





Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 


York, sole agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. 
Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
AOE IO IO OF SRD EE. 





ALso A VOICE TONIC 


Something new. Approved by highest medical authority. 


RILEY’S ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY $3. 
This celebrated Combination Metallic Comb Battery— 
(not a brush)—positively cures baldness, nervous head- 
aches, neuralgia, dandruff, and restores color to hair pre- 
y gray, strengthens the vocal cords, and improves 
stops noises in the head, clears and brightens 
d. “Electricity is Life,’ and nature’s greatest 
onic. Read and investigate. All doubts removed 
e purchase. The inventor’s pamphlet, with testi- 
onials of well-known physicians and citizens, furnished. 
Also a battery FREE on _ easy conditions. F 
ticulers, address RILEY ELrecTRic Co., Newark, N, J. 
Cr order through your Druggist. Use no dyes. 


Print ¥e,,Cards 
Own 

» Labels, Circulars, or newspaper. 

ss. Larger $18. 

Type setting nay rinted rules. 

oney saved; also profits at 

printing for others. Stamp fora 

catalog, presses, type, to factory, 

KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 















For 


















QA 44. 4s. 


Blair’s Pills 


Great English Remedy for 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE, 
Druggists, or 224 William St.. New York.“ 


FREE 


We will mail onapplication, free 
information how to make hair 
grow, stop falling hair, and re- 
move scalp diseases. Address, 


ALTENHEIM MED. DISPENSARY, 
Dept. E. K. Box 779, Cincinnati, 0. 














“The crowning glory of Woman 
is Her Hair.” 
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“Adds 50% to the relish of any meal of 
which it forms a part.’’ 





CURTICE BROTHERS CO 


ROCMESTER.WN.Y.U.S.A 





If your grocer cannot supply you, write us for priced catalog 
and souvenir, descriptive of our full line Canned Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles, Meats, Preserves, Jams, Jellies, etc. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
For Dyspepsia, Condy 


Unlike all other Flours, 4d 
ence. Nutritious and 


Starcb—which cause ag 
palatable in highest defree 4 America or Europe. 
RR EE 


tertown,N.Y.- 


| INTERESTED IN FINE HO. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION OF THE~ 
FAMOUS Q-1-C: SWINE; 
TWO OF WHICH WEIGHED 2806 Les. } 





(Trade Mark Kegistered.) 



















FIRST APPLICANT GETS A PAIR OW TIME 
770 AND AGENCY. 


Sum” IB. Saver Co, CrvelAM 


RHEUIIATISI1 
AND NEURALGIA. 


Richardson’s Celebrated 
Yyy Magneto-Galvanic Rings 
tj, have cured Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Gout, Weak 
Back, and all blood im- 
~ purities, Why? Because they 
act on the blood by Electrifying it, 
and asthe * Blood is the Life,’’ so is 
Electricity the life-giving current. 
Write for Testimonials or send 
$1.00 for Gold shell, or '75e. for Nickel Shell. Be sure you 
get the genuine, it is the only ring with a genuine steel 
magnet, also having the brokencurrent, Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 
A. M. RICHARDSON & CO., Dept. C, 106 W. 42d St., N. Y. City. 


AGENTS WANTED To SELL. 

















WIN 
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are more potent 
when tipped with, 






ee tI ee ee See SR 








jes Buy them and have 
a Merry Christmas. 


mi WHITMAN'S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
2 7 is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. 

; Made instantly with boiling water. 

Re. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Dear MapDamM: 











You will get a new notion of what a lamp- 
chimney can be when you use a Macbeth; and 
of what it can do when you get the right one. 


Get the Index. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. Write MACBETH. 


7 COOOOGDQUGEORELOCOCLOGEEDEREOCGCGUUCROCHOREEOERS - 


EW TRIUMPH Z [ A Stons Stomach wit Save Your fie 
Therefore use Bayle’s Horseradish [us- 
Meat Cutter 


tard. All sauces are valueless as tonics, and 
no other condiments compare with this. Ask 
for it. For sale everywhere. 

A Child can work it. GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis, SoLE MAKER. 
Ay Needed in every family. 
A good investment. 
Pays for itself every six 

months. 


Cutting parts of forged steel. 
Easily cleaned. 


Receipt book of numerous dishes made 
with cutter free to any address. 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX €0., 
Box K, Southington, Conn. 


Matching Material 


is a tiresome undertaking and often results in failure. Something ‘‘neariy 
a match’ is never satisfactory. There’s one article that cannot be matched 
except by itself—that’s 


eLECTRO CON His 


for the reason there’s nothing like or nearly like it, for imparting brilliancy 
to Silverware. Inferior articles offered with the argument that they are 
Box PostTrarp 15cts.instamps. ‘Just the same” or ‘‘just as good” are no match at all. Beware of them. 

Its sold by all leading grocers. The Woman in Red on the box indicates the genuine. 

Tue Exectro Si1ticon Company, 30 Crirr Sv.. New York. 

























= Keep Your Pores Open in Winter 
with a ‘‘ MOSELY.” 


It provides plenty of Hot Water and will ward 
off rheumatism, prevent sickness and _pay for it- 
self in saving of doctor bills. Every villager and 
farmer may have at moderate expense, a com- 
plete bath service as well as city folks. 
20 styles. Send for catalogue of Tubs, 
Heaters, etc. 


E Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 
Gas, Gasoline or - 858 “S” Dearborn St.,Chicago. 




























Shoo /- \COMFORT FOR COLD DAYS. = 


500 Will heat a large room in the coldest weather. 

== § As much or little heat as you want. —<_,._ 

’ Indispensable after its merits are tested. Handsomely made and a 
most powerful oil heater. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. When not kept by dealers, will send, freight paid, on receipt of 
$5.00, to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 


a ea | FREE! Our book of points on stoves and lamps. 
in) The PLUME & ATWOOD MBG. CO. fess" 
| Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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Be Always suggests a smile and a e 
xf row of pretty teeth, for it makes 
am both possible. You cannot have 
y them perfect if you neglect to use 
) 








a perfect dentifrice. Sozodont is ; 
that because it presents both the ‘ 





liquid and the powder together and 





[PHOTOGRAPHED EXPRESSLY FOR SOZODONT.} is absolutely wholesome. 






enhanced if the teeth are pretty, for pretty teeth are part of an actress’s stock in 


° 

° 

C) 

2 Miss Studholme says :—A smile is as good as a song, and a smile fs 
, trade—and so is Sozodont, for it makes pretty teeth, as I can most heartily testify.” 


be | For a sample send three cents, mentioning this Magazine, to 
e HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 
x New York. 
Established 1848. a OFFICE, 48, Holborn Viaduct. 


° 
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M RS. T. LYNCH, 188 0s0n 8p.,cor. 14th st. W.¥., Dopt.E 
(Established 1844.) 

DIAMOND IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER. : 

We import Diamonds in the rough and save 15 per cent. duty. Illustrated Cata- 6e 


logue mailed free, filled with Bargains. 
Goods sent for inspection. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 





: 





No. 8. Diamond Links. $5. No. 9. All Diamonds. $15. 
Same in Cuff Buttons. Diamonds, Ruby Centre. $12. 
a. Turquoise Cen- 
re. 










ane NS 
oD PAR 
‘ LOK Ned 
Sak AN 






No. i. Genuine Diamonds and 





Foe Turquoise, or Opal : 
t 

No. 2. Five $3. No. rake a $5. 

No. 3 Pure ite Di nd: -karat Gold. . 

" me We warrant these Watches 


and any Stone C Centre. 
correct timekeepers, and re- 


No. 4. Five Rubies, Sapphire, 


ee ae ema te ene 





& Emerald or T ise C pair them free of charge five 
: tre, and S'Diamonds. $10. No.6. Star. Perfectly White pce aaie $40. years. i 
LRRLRBKRRLRLELELRKLLLLLELKLLLKLLELRELPRLERKHLLERLBRLKEKRERKELRKEKKEPRRE 
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WHEN your druggist sells you 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 
The **Best’’ Tonic, 
you may feel assured that it is absolutely perfect. It is the crowning triumph of per- 
fection in brewing, and is backed by the intelligence, system and capital of the world- 
famed plant pictured above. This plant is the largest of its kind, and is always open 
to visitors. No other brewery in the world has such extensive facilities for the 
scientific preparation of malt and hops. _ This is important to all who buy and use 
Malt Extract. You are entitled to know by whom and how it is made. 
A booklet mailed to any address for the asking. 
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PROPRIETARY ARTICLES 4 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease, Etc., Ete. 


Preventive of Puerperal Convulsions. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Surgeon-General (retired) U. S. Army, formerly 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of New 


York, etc., Washington, D. C.: 
‘used’ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER remarkable eect. When taken “in “large 


quantities its influence in such cases is unmistakably beneficial. In one case of Puerperal Mania it 
was a re adjunct bs — anon, wes to effect a cure. ‘ 1 
.. “As a preventative o uerpera on= as most val- 
vulsions and Puerperal Mania I regard the BUFFALO LITHIA WATE uable. It 
should with this view form the constant beverage of Pregnant women in the place of ordinary water. 
have had considerable experience with this water in the treatment of Bright’s Disease. I have 
witnessed the albuminuria of this affection, and also casts of the renal vessels, disappear on the 
use of the water, and this not only in a single case, but in several of which I have full notes. It must 














_in these cases also be taken in large quantities and its use continued for a considerable time.” 


Druggis lly. 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER *°°""Panpntcis"on appiteation 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





PV OCCT VCC CCC CCC CCC CCC CCT CCC CCCe™ 
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FV UV VUUCVUV UVC CC CUCCCCCCT CC CCCCCCCO 





..“*Hyomei’”’ Balm (a wonderful healer) 25c. Sold by all druggists, 





Your Home Protected 


Nature’s Latest and Most Valued Gift to Medical Science. 


An Atmosphere in Which Disease Germs Cannot Live. 

No discovery in medical science has ever created such a profound sensation as that of HYOMEL. 
By the use of Booth’s Exhaler every particle of air in your home is impregnated with this new germicide, 
which kills at once the bacilli of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia and Consumption, 
making it impossible for these diseases to exist, where it is used. In fact, so wonderful have been the re- 
sults which followed this new method of treating disease, over 2800 doctors have endorsed it during the 
past few months, and such prominent men as President Andrews of Brown University, Mayor Yard of 
Trenton, Postmaster Wilson of Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Farrar of Brooklyn, Hon. Samuel Roads of Massachu- 
setts, and Sir Henry Irving of London, having tested 
Hyomei, are lending their aid in introducing it to A COMPLETE 

HOME TREAT= 


the public. 
MENT and CURE 


é6 9 
for Consumption 


" and all Diseases of 
Cures by Inhalation 


the Air Passages. 
It is Nature's own remedy, given through the only 
vehicle (the air you breathe) which nature permits to 
enter the bronchial tubes and lungs, 
THERE IS NO DANGER, NO RISK. 


“ Hyomei’’ pocket outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, soc. 





The Dry-Air Exhaler, a 
beautifully nickel-plated 
apparatus, 14 inches high 
and 8 inches in diameter at 
the base, one spirit lamp, 
a flexible silk-covered in- 
haling tube, one mouth- 
piece, one nasal piece, one 
Lape” Inhaler Outfit, -— 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. Send for ‘‘The Story of ~ =a ee a sufficient quantity o 

i” Mailed FREE, w/ = > ‘“*Hyomer”? to last six 
Hyomei d FREE 4 mera ft weeks or two months, By 
R.T.BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th st, NEW YoRK., | SSM UU be xpress $15.00. 
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PERIODICALS = 





BY THE ADVERTISING 
COMPANY IT KEEPS. 





One of the most eloquent argu- 
ments for the advertising merits of 
a publication is the character and 
amount of business it carries. 


gest that you examine the advertis- 
ing pages of 


The /brum 


and compare them with those of 
any other first-class publication. 
Every reader of The Forum 1s a 
possible patron of yours by reason 
of the fact that its entire constitu- 


ency is composed of people who | 


combine with intelligence and good 
taste the means to purchase a first- 
class article. 

Do you wish to see a copy? 

















The Forum 


| is the one magazine which is equally 








In this relation we would sug- | useful to the statesmen, the lawyer, 


| the business man, the student, the ~ 
| clergyman, and the general reader. 


Its contributors are chosen for 
their special knowledge in their re- 
spective subjects; and the informa- 
tion it contains is vaiuable to every 
citizen, ro matter what his occupa- 
tion may be. 

Its discussions of political, educa- 
tional, and labor problems appeal to 
every citizen; while its articles on 
literature, music, art, the drama, and 
religion, together with papers by 
women about women, make its pages 
interesting and instructive to all 
members of the family. 

Its price—35 cents a copy, or by 
subscription $3 a year—commends it 
to all purses, and makes it the 
cheapest review in the world. 

No well-informed person shouid 
fail to read 


The Forum 


& & ~J vy 

















THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


LONDON: 64 Great Russell Street, W. C. Re 
SYDNEY, Australia: 161 Clarence Street : ey 
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‘Just the Thing for Papa! : 


He will get more comfort from one of Williams’ Shaving Sticks, or from 
a Luxury Shaving Tablet, or acake of the famous old Yankee Shaving Soap, 
than from anything else you could possibly give him for Christmas. 

You know how it tries a man’s patience to shave, unless everything is 
exactly right. Ordinary Shaving Soaps are never right, nor anywhere near 
it. They make a man cross and pudgeky, and set his nerves on edge. 

Don’t go near a man when he is shaving, unless he uses 


illiams’ Shaving Stic 


OR SOME FORM OF WILLIAMS’ SOAP. 


The rich, creamy lather of Williams’ Soap soothes, comforts and re- 
freshes, and makes him smile all over. Williams’ Soaps are the only shaving 
soaps that thoroughly soften the beard, and make shaving what it should be— 
easy, safe and agreeable. They are the recognized standard all over the world, 

WILLIAMS’ SOAPS—in principal forms—sold by dealers everywhere. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Williams’ Shaving Soap 
*‘Genuine Yankee’’ Soap, 10c- (Barbers). > 


MM 
a " 


This is the kind your barber 





Round—just fits the cup. “Oldest and most famouscake | Should use. Exquisite also for 


toilet and bath. Used 


Perfume delightful. of shaving soap in the world. So Gusuaaiaeatiatoss 


NOTE.—If your dealer fails to supply you, we mati these families. Six cakes in 


soaps to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. package, 4oc. Trial # 


sample for 2-cent oy 
= J 





stamp. 





Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. _ - 
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Trial Begun , 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Halt Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


The Larkin Plan 


of equal value. 


saves you half the regular retail prices; half the cost. 
You pay but the usual retail value of the soaps and all 
middlemén’s profits are 
One premium is A White Enameléd, Steel, Brass-Trimmed ° 


remium, itself 
Metallic 


ours in a 


beds add beauty and cheerfulness to the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness 


that invites repose. They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. 
Www a 


at head and foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered 
trimmings. Very strong and will last a lifetime. Malle- 
able castings, will never break, Detachable lignum- 
vite ball-bearing casters. 4 feet 6 in. wide. 6 feet 
6 in. long. Head, 4 fect 5% in. Foot, 3 feet 2% in. 
high. Corner posts are 1 inch in diameter. The bed 
is the Article of Furniture Supreme: In it a Third of 
Life is Passed. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser finds all 


the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the premium ,; 


entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; 
if not, notify us goods are subject to our order. We 


make no charge for what you have used. 
—— 

If you remit in advance, you will receive in addition 
a = for the lady of the house, and shipment 
day after order is received. Money refunded promptly 
if the Box or mium does not prove all expected. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 

8a Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chautauqua Desk 
or other premium free by dividing the contents of a Combination 
Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the listed retail 
prices. This provides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and 
— the young folk the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” 

he wide success of this plan confirms all our claims, 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
15 Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. Capital, $500,000. 


: 





Brass top rod 


Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 BARS ‘“‘SWEET HOME’ SOAP. . . $5.00 
For all laundry and household pur- 

poses it has no superior. 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . . 

A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full lbs.) 
An unequalled laundry luxury. 

4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . 

1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . 
i exquisite. A matchless beau- 

er. 

1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP e 

1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET-SOAP . 

1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 

1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° e 

Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 D0Z. SULPHUR SOAP . .. . 

1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM . 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER e 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 

1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP 

THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 

THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail ‘ 10.00 

All You get the Premium 

fr $10. ( )» $20 

i= ogi hs 


-70 


-__-10 


you select, gratis. ' 
1, 


We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. Members of the 
Observer's staff have personally tested the Soap made by this Company, and they know too that the extra value in premiumS is 
very generous.—New York Observer. 
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QUAKER 


Strong and serene, as mighty forest tree 

That braves the blast and dares the storm, is he 
Who wisely lives, and living, learns to know 
The health and strensth which Quaker Oats bestow. 


AT ALL GROCERS IN 2-LB. PACKAGES ONLY 
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‘* Mamma takes O-H because she’s tired. I'm tired, too.” 


The mother should never grow old to her children. O-H Extract | 
of Malt helps her keep young by giving her restful sleep, quiet. nerves, 
and good digestion. 


If your druggist or grocer does not sell our Extract, on 
receipt of $2.50 we will send you one case (12 bottles). 


Send for pamphlet. OTTO HUBER, Brook yn, N. Y. 
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As a gift it will be appreciated and 


Wate rmans it is suitable for all who writesssevg. 
Ideal | 
Fountain 


Pen 
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WATERMAN'S IDEAL 


all, around 
the World 


Shall it mark in remembrance of you, 
As your Holiday gift to him or her? 


_ The Only Best. 
Awarded 


Three Gold and Five Bronze 
medals. The highest given at 
all expositions where exhibited. 


1897. 


Received the Gold Medal and High- 
est Award at the Nashville Centen- 
nial Exposition, Nashville, Tenn: 
(closed Oct. 30). 
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WATERMAN'S IDEAL 








oH 
t e e e ° “ e e 
©. Made in Sterling Silver and Solid Gold, at prices according to their value. 
z 
2 The best writing instrument of the age. Sold upon merit. Absolutely guaranteed. 
3 Call on your dealer or send for holiday catalogue. 
g (12, ‘97, R. of R.) 
Chicago L. E. Waterman Co.  toncon 
Boston 155 & 157 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Paris 
St. Louis Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World Berlin 
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PRESS OF FERRIS BROS., 324-330 PEARL ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


ie Cail | osts Less than E @) AT EASE and 
Trade-Mark. " CENT — a aR PEF R FU M F + ~ 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 

Good for Old and Young 

Walter Baker & Co. Limited, At all dealers or SEN, -SEN Co 


Established 1780, 
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Dorchester, Mass. 5 cen! 
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